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f  ROM  TH£  ACCESSION  OF  CHARLES  I.  TILL  THE  DISSO- 
LUTION OF  HIS  FIRST  PARLIAMENT. 

Containing  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  leading  transactions 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  retgru^-MS  the  Bohemian  War, 
toith  the  ruin  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  his  family'^ 
the  profcetsd  Spanish  Match,  and  rupture  of  the  treor 
ties,  ^c.  with  the  charasjter  of  Buckingham^^Death  of 
James,  and  Aceession  of  CharleS'-^Religion'-'^Mar'' 
riage  mth  Henrieiia  of  Fran^ce-^the  proceedings  of  his 
first  Parliament — the  Adfoumment-^Loan  of  Ships  to 
France,  to  be  used  against  the  Protestants  of  RocheJk^-^ 
reassembling  of  Parliament,  with  ihe  rupture  and  dissO' 
lution. 

The  particular  state  of  aflairs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
rapid  view  of  some  leading  transactions  at  the  close 
of  the  last. 

Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  James,  had,  in 
the  year  1612,  married  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine } 
and  as  the  marriage  promised  a  league  with  the 
Grerman  protestants,  it  was  extremely  grateful  to 
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the  people;  but  it  proved  unfortunate.  His  al- 
liance with  the  British  king  induced  the  protes- 
tant  states  of  Bohemia,  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
tress, to  tender  him  their  crown,  hoping  that  with 
so  potent  an  ally  he  might  be  able  to  rescue  them 
from  ruin,  and  support  their  privileges:  partly, 
however,  through  his  own  indiscretion  and  mean- 
ness, partly  through  the  pusillanimity  and  folly  of 
th^  British  king,  together  with  other  circumstan- 
ces, Frederic's  aspiring  hopes  were  not  only  dis- 
appointed, but  himself  driven  from  his  hereditary 
dominions. 
Origin  of  The  Hussites,  whose  distinctive  name  was,  after 
Bohraia.  the  difiusion  of  Lutheran  principles,  sunk  in  the 
more  general  one  of  Protestants,  had  long  enjoyed 
considerable  privileges  in  Bohemia,  particularly  in 
Prague,  the  native  city  of  their  founder.  But 
these  had  been  gradually  invaded,  and,  in  the  year 
I6I8,  ameasure  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Matthias, 
which  threatened  equally  the  rights  of  the  Protest- 
ants and  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  Mat- 
thias had,  in  his  old  age,  been  persuaded  to  adopt, 
as  his  son  and  successor,  his  cousin  Ferdinand  Duke 
of  Gratz,  a  younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  view  of  raising  him  to  the  Imperial 
and  Bohemian,  as  well  as  to  the  Hungarian  throne; 
that  the  different  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria 
might  be  bound  in  strict  alliance,  and  the  Catholic 
party  be  supported  in  political  ascendancy.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  the  Emperor,  for  form's 
sake,  resigned  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  was 
.  elective,  and  by  a  partial  call  of  the  States,  in  which 
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catholics  were  chiefly  comprehended,  and  over  An.  leis. 
whom  the  undue  influence  of  the  Emperor  prevaiU 
ed  more  than  their  wishes,— procured  the  election 
of  his  adopted  son,  under  the  condition  of  his 
abstaining  from  the  exercise  of  royalty  during  the 
life  of  Matthias — a  condition  to  which  Ferdinand 
is  allied  not  to  have  adhered.  The  proceeding 
depressed  the  protestants  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  elated  the  Romish  party  of  the  empire,  to 
whom  Ferdinand  was  now  equally  attached  by  in« 
terest  and  religion ;  and,  as  a  catholic  council,  who 
governed  Bohemia,  treated  the  Protestants  with 
insolence  and  injustice,  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  concert  measures  for  the  vindication  of 
their  rights.  For  this  purpose  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  States  was  called  by  the  officers  appoint* 
ed  to  enforce  the  execution  of  edicts :  But,  as  no 
business  of  importance  was  agitated  at  their  first 
meetings  the  Emperor,  by  way  of  crushing  disaf- 
fection in  its  infancy,  issued  orders  to  prevent 
their  reassembling.    The  spirit,  however,  which 

m 

animated  the  Evangelists,  so  the  protestants  were 
likewise  called,  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed: 
They  met  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  prevent 
them,  entered  the  castle  of  Prague,  armed,  and 
propounded  their  grievances  to  the  council.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  did  not  rest  here;  for,  enraged 
by  opposition,  they  threw  Sclabata  the  chief  Jus^ 
tice,  Smesansius  one  of  the  council,  and  Fabritius 
the  secretary,  from  a  high  window  into  the  ditch 
below,  (from  which,  however,  owing  to  the  water 
in  the  ditcb>  they  sustained  little  iojury,)  and  im^ 
prisoned  the  remainder. 
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In  the  relative  situation  of  parties,  this  was  the 
necessary  precursor  of  war ;  and  though  both,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  laboured  in  proclamations,  &c. 
to  justify  themselves  by  appeals  to  the  feelings 
and  understanding,  they  both  prepared  vigorously 
for  an  appeal  to  the  sword.    The  evangelists  of 
Bohemia,  by  far  the  most  numerous  party,  banish- 
ed the  Jesuits,  and  were  joined  by  a  portion  of  the 
catholics,  who  resented  the  violence  done  to  the 
political  privileges  of  the  kingdom.  The  States,  hav- 
ing entrusted  the  management  of  their  affairs  to 
thirty  directors,  implored  the  assistance  of  the  evan- 
gelical body,  composed  of  the  protestant  princes  of 
the  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  had  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  Em- 
peror, viz.  the  Elector  Palatine,  or  Palsgrave,  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  Marquis  of  Ansbatch, 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden — . 
and  farmed  in  opposition  to  a  counter  one,  known 
by  the  name  of  th§  Catholic  League,  of  whose  de- 
signs they  had  too  much  cause  to  be  jealous.     In 
the  beginning  of  these  troubles  Matthias  died,  and 
Ferdinand  was  elected  to  the  Empire,  though  not 
without  the  charge  of  similar  unfairness  to  what 
bad  been  practised  in  the  case  of  Bohemia.    A& 
his  election  to  the  latter  had  been  compassed  by 
means  which  the  States  were  resolved  to  resist, 
they  deny  its  validity,  and  tender  their  orown 
to  the  Palsgrave,   whose   connections,  and  par^ 
ticularly    his   allianqe    with   England,    flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  great  assistai^ce  in  their 
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struggle  for  independence.  The  moment  was  An.  I619. 
critical ;  the  prospect  of  success  considerable, 
(the  cause  flourished  at  the  beginning,)  and 
as  Frederic  might  conclude  with  much  appear- 
ance of  reason,  that  James,  though,  from  hib 
excessive  timidity,  he  might  not  encourage  him 
to  accept  of  the  proffered  crown,  would  support 
him  in  his  throne,  he  received  the  kingdom  with- 
out  awaiting  the  approbation  of  his  father-in-law. 

When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Eng« 
land,  all  ranks  were  inflamed  with  generous  ardour 
in  the  cause  of  their  protestant  brethren,  as  well 
of  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  their  king,  and 
eagerly  desired  the  interposition  of  British  arms  in 
the  war.  Nor  was  their  zeal  marked  with  that 
want  of  consideration  which  it  has  been  fashion- 
able for  men  of  letters  to  impute  to  the  people. 
Besides  the  assistance  of  the  evangelical  league, 
the  Bohemians  were  encouraged  with  prospects 
from  other  quarters.  The  evangelists  of  Upper 
Austria  demanded  equal  privileges  with  the  ca- 
tholics, and  resolved  to  join  their  brethren  of  Bo- 
hemia; while  the  protestant  states  of  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Hungary,  revolted  from  the 
Emperor;  The  Palatine  was  connected  by  con- 
sanguinity with  the  King  of  Denmark.  The 
£ang  of  France  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  pre- 
vented by  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  afl&irs 
from  co-operating  with  the  Palsgrave;  but  the 
latter  was  attached  to  him  by  consanguinity, 
and  both  were  favourable  from  policy.    Lastly, 
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Gabriel  Bethlen,  commonly  called  Bethlem  Grabor, 
Vy vad  of  Transylvania,  heartily  engaging  with  the 
Protestants,  had  penetrated  with  his  army  to  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  The  issue  of  a  contest  depends 
upon  so  many  casualties,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  it;  but,  judging  from  probabilities,  the 
English  nation  had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a 
happy  result.  Spain,  whose  resources  and  arms  in 
reality  determined  the  event,  might  have  been 
awed  into  neutrality  by  the  recruited  strength  of 
the  British  navy;  the  intervention  of  Britain  might 
have  confirmed  the  wavering  on  one  side,  and  de- 
terred those  on  the  other  from  interfering ;  while 
such  a  supply  of  British  troops  in  the  seat  of  war, 
as  could  easily  have  been  raised,  might,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  have  effectually  turned  the  scale. 
But  this,  the  brightest  prospect  that  English  king 
ever  had  of  earning  popularity  at  home,  as  well  as  a 
character  for  himself  and  his  people  abroad,  as  the 
bulwark  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  lost  by 
the  absurd  policy  and  spiritless  conduct  of  James. 
All  men  naturally  desire  the  diffusion  of  their 
own  principles ;  and  when  these  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  to  the  temporal  or  future  happiness  of 
the  human  race,  they  would  cease  to  deserve  the 
name  of  men  if  they  did  not.  But  there  is  a  near* 
er  interest,  which  operates  upon  a  nation  who  ei- 
ther are  exposed  to,  or  dread  an  invasion  of  their 
privileges  by  the  executive ;  for  they  feel  a  confi- 
dence in  maintaining  their  own  rights,  when  the 
people  of  other  states  pursue  the  same  pcJicy. 
From  these  motivesf,  the  English  took  an  anxious 
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interest  in  the  fate  of  the  foteign  Protestants  *.  But 
motives  of  a  contrary  nature  operated  on  the  mind 
of  James.  Every  indication  of  civil  or  religious  Spiritless 
liberty  abroad,  appearing  to  him  to  encourage  si-  j!^  ° 
milar  principles  at  home,  and  consequently  to 
shake  the  stability  of  those  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  divine  right  to  govern,  he  felt  relief 
in  the  ruin  of  the  party  abroad  who  espoused 
such  a  cause.  One  of  his  darling  principles  was, 
that  sovereigns  should  be  ready  to  assist  each 
other  in  all  contests  with  their  subjects  f  '•  a  prin- 
ciple which  Lord  Clarendon  himself  censures  fo- 
reign sovereigns  for  not  acting  upon  in  relation 
to  the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  the  par- 
liament, in  the  next  age.  The  dethronement  of 
Ferdinand  by  the  Bohemians,  therefore,  was  con- 
ceived by  James  to  be  an  unpardonable  crime 
against  the  divine  right  of  kings,  who,  once  rai« 
sed  to  that  station  by  whatever  means,  were,  in 
his  opinion,  never  after  liable  to  be  questioned  by 
subjects.  But  he  had  other  motives  for  abstaining 
from  giving  assistance  to  the  Palatine.  In  any  un- 
dertaking  of  importance,  his  natural  timidity  and 


*  Sir  B.  Gerbier^  in  his  *'  relation  for  clearing  some  matters  during 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I/' says  of  the  English  people :  ''The 
reformed  chmrchea  abroad  they  held  as  counterscarps  and  outworks 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and^  therefore^  as  soon  as  any  of  them  was 
threatened^  the  English  took  it  as  a  cloud  which  might  in  time  break 
upon  them."  Ays..  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  4181.  This  is  a  view  which 
Mr.  Hume  unfixrtunately  overlooked ;  but  which  would  have  saved 
him  from  many  errors. 

t  Howell's  Fam.  Ltt«  p.  67. 
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indolence  conjured  up  difficulties  and  dangers 
from  which  he  recoiled.  The  British  navy,  once 
the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  had,  through  the  se- 
cret influence  of  Spain,  been  permitted  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  could  only  be  recruited  at  considerable 
expense ;  his  profusion  had  so  drained  his  coffers, 
that,  without  summoning  parliaments,  and  relying 
upon  their  support,  which  for  many  reasons  he 
was  eager  to  avoid,  he  was  unprepared  to  act  with 
vigour  in  the  war ;  and,  above  all,  the  step  would 
frustrate  a  treaty  of  marriage  which  he  had  been 
long  labouring  to  accomplish  between  his  son  and 
the  infanta  of  Spain--^a  project  as  much  dreaded 
by  his  subjects  as  fondly  cherished  by  himself*. 
On  these  grounds  he  declared  himself  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bohemians,  and  dis- 
claimed the  act  of  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  refused 
to  recognize  under  the  title  of  king.  But,  instead 
of  an  army,  he  dispatched  ambassadors  at  vast  ex- 
pense, to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties, 
on  the  principle  of  the  Bohemians  returning  to 
their  obedience  under  the  emperor,  and  the  Pals- 
grave's renouncing  all  pretensions  to  the  crown — 
a  proceeding  which  excited  contempt  against  him- 
self t,  and  lowered  the  character  of  the  nation. 


*  Jamei  had  early  courted  an  alliande  with  France.  Mem.  de  SuUyy 
tome  iii.  p.  274. ;  and  not  long  after  with  Spain>  f(^  prince  Henry, 
Winwood's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

t  In  Flanders^  £n^land  was  reprteented  as  ready  to  sehd  100^000 
ambasaadon  to  the  assistance  of  the  Palatinate.  James  was  carica^ 
tured  in  one  place  with  a  scabbard  without  a  sword;  in  another^  with 
a  sword  which  no  body  could  draw  out^  though  many  stood  pulling 
at  it  In  Brussels  they  painted  him  with  his  pockets  hanging  out, 
without  a  penny  in  them,  and  his  purse  upside  down.    In  Antwerp 
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while  it  struck  a  baleful  damp  into  the  allies,  and 
inspirited  their  enemies. 

The  fate  of  the  Palsgrave  may  be  recounted  in  J^»^  ^^ 
a  few  words.   The  King  of  Poland,  aiding  the  em« 
peror  in  Hungary,  obliged  Gabriel  Bethlen  to  en- 
ter into  a  truce ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whom  in- 
terested  motives  had  withheld  from  joining  the 
evangelical  union,  was  induced  by  these,  and  fresh 
hopes,  to  depart  from  the  neutrality  he  at  first  af- 
fected, and  assist  the  imperial  cause  with  an  army 
of  15,000  horse  and  foot,  and  soon  reduced  the  Pro* 
testant  states  of  Austiia  to  the  necessity  of  renoun- 
cing the  confederacy,  and  submitting  to  the  emper- 
or. The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  head  of  the  catholic  league, 
likewise  won  by  promises,  joined  the  imperialists ; 
and  Spain,  which  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles prepared  vigorous  levies  in  the  Low  Countries,  to 
assist  the  common  cause  of  their  house,  sent  a  con- 
siderable army  under  Spinola  into  the  field.     On 
the  other  hand,  Frederic  was  little  qualified  for 
the  station  to  which  he  had  been  exalted.     He 
lost  the  afiections  of  his  new  subjects,  by  the  state 
and  grandeur  of  his  manners.     The  two  leaders, 
counts  Mansfeld  and  Thurne,  under  whose  com- 
mand the  allied  army  had  fought  with  success, 
were,  with  an  indiscretion  in  which  he  at  least  par- 
ticipated, superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  was  neither  experienced  in 
war,  nor  had  given  the  slightest  indication  of  the  ta^* 
leots  requisite  for  it;  and  above  all,  Frederic,  with 

they  represented  the  queen  of  BohemxA^  his  daughter^  like  a  poor 
Ixuh  rambler^  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  eara^  with  her  child 
at  her  backf  and /ameacaitying  the  cradle  after  her.  Wil8on>  p.  749. 
B.  Coke^  p.  109.    Howell'g  Fam.  Lett  p.  89.  Soniers's  State  Trgcts. 
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a  meanness  as  impolitic  as  contemptible,  permitted 
his  troops  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  while  he  had 
sufficient  treasure  in  his  coffers.    It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  trace  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  is  enough 
to  observe,  that  the  elector  was  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  Empire  ;    that  the   Palatinate,   to  which 
James  sent  a  solitary  regiment,  as  if  to  insult  the 
cause  which  it  could  not  materially  aid,  was  over- 
run by  the  Spanish  army;   and  that  the  united 
army  of  the  protestants  sustained  so  signal  a  de- 
An.  1(120.  feat  at  Prague,   where  the  conquerors  were  re- 
warded with  that  treasure,  which,  by  being  with- 
held from  the  vanquished,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  event,  that  Bohemia  was  reduced,  and  taught, 
by  frequent  executions,  to  lament  the  iron  yoke 
under  which  it  Jiad  fallen,  while  Frederic,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  battle,  was 
obliged  to  flee  to,  and  beg  an  asylum  in  Holland. 
After  such  a  reverse,  the  protestant  cause  in  Ger- 
many seemed  in  a  manner  hopeless;  but,  such 
were  the  resources  of  the  protestant  states,  and 
the  jealousies  of  so  many  principalities  who  owed 
a  nominal  rather  than  real  subjection  to  the  Em- 
peror, that  the  war  continued  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  was  terminated  at  last  with  concessions 
to  the  protestants.     This  fact  of  itself  aflTords  the 
best  presumption  of  correctness  in  the  view  taken 
by  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  *. 

*  Univenal  History^  fol.  vol«  zi.  Barre,  Hist.  d'AlIemagne,  p.  451, 
et  seq.  tome  ix.  Nani,  1.  iv.  Rushworth,  voL  i.  p.  5.  et  seq.  Franklin, 
p.  38*  et  seq.  R.  Coke,  p.  89.  et  seq.  See  Constttutioa  and  GoTem«> 
ment  of  the  Gennanic  Body.  Hacket's  Life  of  Williami,  part  I.  p.  70. 
et  seq.    Wilson,  p.  780.  et  seq.    Howell  8  Fam.  Lett.  p.  67.  etseq.' 
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James,  whose  mind  was  wholly  intent  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Spanish  match,  foolishly  consoled  himself  for  the  ^'^h^m. 
ruin  of  his  daughter  and  her  faxxuly,  by  imagining 
that  the  Spaniards  would  restore  the  Palatinate  in 
courtesy,  which  had  been  gained  with  a  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure.  The  other,  perceiving  his 
weakness,  protracted  the  treaty,  and  amused  him 
with  promises,  till  their  views  were  completed. 
The  negotiation  for  a  marriage  had,  on  the  Spa- 
nish side,  begun  in  insincerity ;  but  it  is  not  so 
wonderful  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  after  great 
concessions  had  been  made,  an  alliance  with  such  a 
prince  should  have  been  seriously  intended,  as 
that  the  proposal  should  ever  have  met  with  hesi- 
tation. When,  however,  matters  were  at  last  in  a 
fair  train,  a  singular  occurrence  destroyed  the 
work  of  many  years. 

The  treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  an  individual  who,  though  he 
owed  his  original  preferment,  to  the  handsomeness  • 
of  his  person  *,  was  not  destitute  of  the  talents  of 
an  ambassador.  The  anticipated  success  of  his  me- 
diation, however,  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  favourite  Buckingham,  (who  foresaw  in  it  not 
only  the  increased  favour  of  James  to  one  who 
had  rendered  him  the  service  he  most  desired, 
but  the  probable  confidence  of  the  infanta,  and 

A  laige  body  of  the  Bohemums  proposed  to  emigrate  to  England  ; 
mad,  as  their  capital  and  skill  were  considerable^  much  benefit  to  that 
country  was  anticipated  in  a  political  view ;  but  the  clergy  dreaded 
their  non-conforming  principles^  and  they  were  denied  an  asylumr 
Hackee's  Life  of  Williams,  part  L  p.  96, 

f  Clarendon,  voL  u,  p.  901. 
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consequently  of  Charles,  which  might  be  accom- 
panied with  his  own  removal  from  the  pre-eminent 
station  he  so  odiously  occupied,)  induced  him  to 
carry  the  prince  to  Spain, — a  course  which  termi- 
nated in  a  breach  of  the  treaty.    But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  detail  these  events,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  some  account  of  this  extraordinary  person- 
age. 
Histoiyand     Evcr  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  James  had  been 
BiSSl[/^  so  much  the  slave  of  beauty  and  fine  clothes  in 
ham-        his  own  sex,  though  more  than  indifferent  to  the 
other,  whom,  like  all  weak  men,  he  affected  to  des- 
pise for  the  inferiority  of  their  understandings— 
that  these  alone  were  an  irresistible  charm  to  his 
utmost  favour;    and  he  was  always  accustomed 
<<  to  clasp   some  gratiozo,*'    as    Bishop  Hacket 
phrases  it,  "  in  the  embraces  of  his  great  love 
above  all  others :''  the  individual  who  now  filled 
that  station,  <'  could  open  the  sluice  of  fa,vour  to 
whom,  and  shut  it  against  whom  he  pleased*/' 
Buckingham  was  a  younger  son,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, of  Sir  George  Villiers  of  Brookesly,  in  Lei- 
cestershire,  whose  family,   though  ancient,   had 
hitherto  been  unheard-of  in  the  kingdom.     His 
mother  is  reported  to  have  served  in  his  father's 
kitchen,  but  he,  being  struck  with  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  person,  which  the  meanness  of 
her  clothes  could  not  hide,  prevailed  with  Lady 
Villiers,  not  without  difficulty,  to  raise  her  to  a 
higher  office ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  Lady,  he 

*  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  i.  p.  89.    See  Clarendon,  vol. 
i.  p.  9. 
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married  her  servant  * :  The  latter,  though  not 
much  indebted  to  fame  for  the  correctness  of  her 
life  t,  evinced  an  uncommon  discernment  in  aSairs. 
As  the  heu:  by  the  former  marriage  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate,  it  was  the  part  of  I^ady  Villiers, 
who  obtained  the  means  through  a  second  husband, 
whom  she  afterwards  deserted  t^  to  accomplish  her 
children  for  pushing  their  own  fortune  in  the  world; 
and  as  George  was  remarkable  both  for  the  beauty 
of  his  face  and  handsomeness  of  his  person,  she 
built  her  hopes  on  these  natural  advantages,  and 
early  sent  him  to  France,  that,  with  the  language, 
he  might  acquire  those  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments  which  add  grace  to  beauty.  This  was  ex- 
actly the  sphere  in  which  he  was  calculated  to 
shine ;  and,  in  due  time,  he  returned,  to  use  the 
vulgar  language  on  such  a  topic,  the  finished  gen- 
tl^nan#  The  king,  from  his  immoderate  attach- 
ment to  field  sports,  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Newmarket ;  and  to  that  place  young  Villiers  re- 
sorted. The  first  time  James  saw  him  was  at  the 
theatre,  whither  the  king  had  gone  to  see  a  farce 
called  Ignoramus,  in  ridicule  of  the  common  law  j, 
for  which,  though  he  had  sworn  to  administer  it, 
he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  expressing  con- 
tempt, because  it  limited  his  prerogative,  it  be- 
ing part  of  his  doctrine  that  "  the  king,"  we  use 
his  own  words,  ^'  is  to  settle  the  law  of  God,  an4 

•  R.  Coke,  p.  74. 

t  Hacket'8  Life  of  Williams,  pvt  L  p.  171. 

t  Packet's  Life  of  WiUiams,  p.  171.    R.  Coke,  p.  74. 

§  lb.  p.  74. 
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his  judges  to  interpret  the  law  of  the  king  *• 
During  the  entertainment  he  espied  Buckingham, 
and  the  lucky  incident  made  that  individual's  for- 
tune :  for  the  king's  heart  was  then  unoccupied, 
as  Somerset,  who  had  so  long  filled  it,  had  forfeit- 
ed the  place,  though  not  the  title,  in  consequence 
of  a  gloom,  arising  either  from  remorse  for  his 
crimes,  or  fear  of  detection,  which  had  pervaded 
his  countenance  and  infected  his  manners  since 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  James  was 
smitten  at  first  sight,  and  those  who  expected 
future  rewards  for  their  present  advancement  of 
one  likely  to  be  absolute  in  the  monarch's  affec- 
tions, laboured  to  improve  his  passion.  Villiers 
was  introduced  to  Court  tf  and,  in  a  few  days,  pro^ 
moted  to  the  ofiice  of  cup<>bearer,  <<  by  which  he  was 
admitted  to  that  conversation  and  discourse  with 
which  that  monarch  always  abounded  at  his  mealst." 
His  utmost  advancement,  now  determined  on»  re* 
quiredonly  the  removal  of  one  small  obstacle.  James 
had  promised  the  Queen  to  take  no  favourite  with- 
out her  consent ;  and,  as  this  must  first  be  obtain- 
ed, the  task  of  mediation  was  devolved  upon  Abbot, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  earnest  solicita- 
tions ultimately  prevailed.  She  withstood  him  a 
long  time,  however,  and  when  she  yielded  at  last 


*  8andenon>  p.  439. 

t  He  was  introduced  by  a  cabal  of  the  nobility^  who  wished  the 
orerthrow  of  Somerset    Franklin^  p.  30.    Ueylin's  Aulicus  Coqtdn. 

X  Clarendon,  p.  10.  Wilson,  p.  696.  Those  who  desire  to  see  a 
humiliating  ^eture  of  hiunan  oiiture>  may  look  into  Weldon,  p.  tS, 
»nd64. 
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to  importunity,  she  prophetically  warned  the  dig<« 
nified  prelate  that  he  would  live  to  repent  his  in- 
terference, as  James  would  teach  the  favourite  to 
hate  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  him, 
that  he  might  seem  to  owe  his  fortune  solely  to 
his  master's  affections,  and  thus  be  more  closely 
attached  to  him,  while  Villiers  would  himself  try 
to  remove  the  sense  of  obligation,  by  injuring  or 
ruining  the  man  to  whom  he  was  indebted ; — a 
prophecy  whose  truth  the  primate  was  in  no  long 
time  doomed  to  feel*.  After  this  the  favourite's 
ascent  was  rapid.  Somerset,  who  opposed  his  rise^ 
was  prosecuted  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  which  otherwise  would  probably  never  have 
been  avenged;  and,  though  the  king  durst  not 
proceed  to  extremities  against  the  criminal,  from  a 
dread  of  his  exposing  some  secrets  which  James 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  being  divulged,  (Somerset 
hinted  a  threat  in  no  obscure  terms  f ,)  he,  after 

*  See  Abbot's  Narrative  in  the  first  »voliune  of  Rusbwortb. 

t  Sir  Ant  Weldon  says^  that  James  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed  al 

the  thou^t  of  Somerset  making  a  disclosure  at  his  trials  that  strict 

orders   were  given  ip  hoodwink   Somerset^    and  carry  him  from 

the  bar^  if  he  offered  to  speak.    P.  118.— The  letters  of  Bacon  to 

the  king,  &c.  prove  how  terribly  the  monarch  was  disqiueted^  and 

that  every  means  were  taken  to  soften  Somerset,  by  assurances  of 

royal  favour^  previous  to  the  trials  in  order  to   keep  him  silent, 

while,  on  the  other  hand.  Bacon  advised  to  intermingle  with  these 

assurances,  a  threat  to  have  him  carried  instantly  from  the  bar,  if  he 

offered  to  speak,  and  to  proceed  with  the  trial  in  his  absence, 

when  he  should  be  abandoned  to  his  fate.    Certain  arrangements 

were  also  made.    Birch's  Edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  voL  iii.  re*^ 

garding  the  trial  of  Somerset.      State  Trials.     I  •  forbear  to  of<^ 

fer  any  remarks  as  to  the  cause.    It  was  by  some  attributed  to  hia 

having  been  accessory  to  tbe  murder  of  bis  own  son.  Prince  Henry, 
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conviction,  stript  the  hated  minion  of  the  immense 
property  which  his  boundless  profusion  had  be- 
stowed, though  he  allowed  a  pension  of  £4000 
a-year,  as  a  resource  against  want,  to  one  con- 

who  was  on  ill  tenns  with  his  father^  and  at  war  with  the  fiivonrite^ 
and  of  whose  popukrity  James  was  so  jealous^  that  he  is  reported  to 
haTe  been  heard  to  exclaim^  *'  Will  he  bury  me  alive  ?"  Coke's  De- 
tection, p.  66. ;  but  the  idea  of  Henry's  having  been  poisoned  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  report  of  the  physidans,  whom  James  directed  tq 
open  the  prince,  and  who  describe  no  appearances  indicative  of  poison. 
That  report,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  people,  nor  even  the  cour- 
tiers, and  the  most  enlightened  statesmen.  So  far  had  the  rumour 
of  foul  play  extended,  that  Gfaristma  of  Sweden  spoke  of  it  to  White- 
locke,  inferring  that  a  judgment  impended  over  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Wliit.  Emb.  Ays^  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  4991.  p.  206.  Mr.  Fox's 
Impression  was,  that  Prince  Henry  was  poisoned.  Letter  firom  him 
to  Lord  Lauderdale,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hist  by  Lord  Holland. 

Others,  amongst  whom  is  the  ingenious  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have 
attributed  James's  alarm  to  a  still  more  flagitious  cause.  "  The 
fatal  secretf"  says  the  accomplished  Baronet,  *'  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  death  of  Prince  Henry;  but  a  cause  yet 
more  fls^tious  will  occur  to  those  who  have  remarked  certain 
passages  in  the  letters  between  the  king  and  Buckingham,  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Hailes."  Note  in  his  Edition  of  Somers'  Tracts, 
yol.  ii.  p.  488.  See  also  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Notes  to  Somers'  State 
Tracts,  Id.  pp.  233,  355,  262,  ei  scq.  That  criminal  is  reported  by 
Weldon  to  have  said,  that  James  durst  not  proceed  against  him.  The 
threat  made  to  James  in  a  petition,  was,  '*  I  will  say  no  further^ 
neither  in  that  which  your  majesty  doubted  my  aptness  to  fall  into  ; 
for  my  cause  nor  confidence  is  not  in  that  distress,  as  for  to  use  thai 
mean  of  intercession,  or  any  thing  besides''  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  356.  *'  Osbume  sayS;,  that  Somerset  and  Buckingham  laboured  to 
^resemble  women  in  the  effeminency  of  their  dress,  and  exceeded  even 
the  worst  in  the  grossness  of  their  gestures."  Id.  p.  488,  Note.. — $ee 
Weldon,  Osborne,  and  R.  Coke.  James  could  not  refrain  from  the 
most  indecent  and  nauseous  marks  of  fondness  for  his.  favourites  be- 
fore others  of  the  court. 

Some  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  baronet's  solution  of  the  point 
regarding  James's  alarm  at  a  disclosure,  from  the  cause  of  Overbury'ii 


t^-  -  _ 
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victed  of  the  most  deliberate  murder,  who  had 
entered  the  court  a  page,  without  patrimony,  a 
few  years  before.  The  spoil  of  Somerset  enrich- 
ed VilUers,  who,  in  a  short  time,  was  created  a 

murder.  Ovetbury,  ^ho  had  little  principle^  acted  as  pander  for 
SomerKt  in  Ininging  him  and  the  Countess  of  Essex  together;  but 
he  feared  the  consequences  to  himself  of  a  nearer  connection^  as  he 
■aw  that  her  relations^  the  Howards^  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity^ 
would  supplant  him  in  the  favourite's  affections^  and  trusting  to  hia 
influence,  from  the  conunon  secrets  between  him  and  Somerset^  he  op- 
posed it  vdiemently^  applied  every  reproachful  epithet  to  the  lady, 
and  threatened  the  favourite.  The  various  passions  of  that  minion 
concurin^  with  those  of  the  lady  and  her  relations^  induced  him  to 
advise  the  Icing  to  send  Overbvry  abroad  as  an  ambassador,  while 
he  himself  privately  encouraged  him  to  refuse  the  office^  that  a  pre* 
text  might  be  had  for  committing  him  to  the  tower  for  contumacy. 
The  plot  Vqck,  and  Overbury  was  confined.  From  the  tower  he 
wrote— ^'  You  told  my  brother  Lidcote^  that  unreverend  style  might 
make  you  ne^Ject  me.  With  what  face  could  you  do  this^  who  know 
you  owe  me  for  all  the  fortune,  |wit,  and  understanding  that  you 
have.  Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  care  and  love  to  you  ? — Be  those  the 
fiuits  of  common  secrets^  common  dangers  P*— Drive  me  not  to  ex- 
tremities, lest  I  should  say  something  that  you  and  I  may  both  re- 
pent."—'' You  and  I,  ere  it  be  long,  will  come  to  a  public  tnal  of 
another  nature;  I  on  the  rack^  you  at  your  ease. — ^Well,  all  this 
vacation  I  have  written  the  story  betwixt  you  and  me.  How  I  have 
lost  my  friends  for  your  sake;  what  hazards  I  have  run;  what 
secrets  have  passed  between  us.— Whether  I  live  or  die,  your 
shame  shall  never  die,  but  ever  remain  in  the  world  to  make 
you  the  moat  odious  man  living."  State  Trials,  voL  ii.  p.  979. 
Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iii.  Somen's  Tracts,  voL  iL  p.  351,  Note.^— 
It  waa  to  prevent  a  disclosure  that  Overbury,  who  was  flattered  all 
the  while,  was  murdered  by  poison.  "  For  the  main  part,"  said 
Bacon  in  his  speech  against  Somerset,  '<  which  is  the  mortal  malice, 
coupled  with  fear,  that  was  in  you  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  although 
you  did  palliate  it  with  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  disdmulation^ 
even  to  the  very  end,  I  will  prove  it,  the  root  of  this  hate  was  that 
which  cost  many  a  man's  life,  that  is,  fear  of  discovering  secrets,  I 
«ty,  of  secrets  of  dangerous  and  high  nature;  wherein  the  course 
thai  I  will  hold  shall  be  this:  I  will  shew,  that  a  breach  and 

VOL.  U.  C 
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baron,  a  viscount,  an  eatl,  a  marquis,  lord  h%ti 
admiral  of  England,  IcH^d  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  master  of  the  horse  ;  *<  and,"*  says  Cla- 
rendon, «<  entirely  disposed  of  all  the  graces  of  the 


was  betwixt  my  Lord  and  Overbury,  and  that  it  Innt  finiii  inC^ 
lent  threats  and  menaces  on  both  sides.  Secondly,  thfit  those  seerett 
were  not  of  a  light,  but  of  an  high  nature,  I  will  gire  you  the  <Blev»» 
tiion  of  the  pole;  they  were  such  as  my  Lord  of  Somenet  had  made 
a  TOW,  that  Overbmry  should  neither  live  in  court  nor  co«ntry ;  Ite 
he  had  likewise  opened  himself  so  far,  tfiat  either  he  w  hiraseif  nmat 
die  for  it:  And  of  Qyerbuxy's  part,  he  had  threatened  my  Lord 
that  whether  he  did  live  or  die,  my  lord's  shame  should  never  diey 
but  that  he  would  leave  him  the  most  odious  man  in  the  world." 
And  Bacon  says  ftrther,  **  I  will  shew  you  it  was  but  a  tioify  to  say 
the  malice  was  only  in  respect  he  spake  dishonourably  of  the  lady,  or 
for  doubt  of  breaking  the  marriage,  for  that  Overbury  was  ooa^jvtQr 
to  that  love,  and  the  Lord  of  Somerset  was  as  deep  in  speaking  iU  of 
the  lady  as  Overbury,"  &c  See  Birch's  edition  of  Baoon'e  Wotks, 
Tol.  iii.  See  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.— Mr.  Hmne^  whooe  ao- 
oount  of  all  this  matter  is  exceedingly  partial,  tries  to  ridioule  Sir  £d* 
Coke  for  calling  Mrs.  Turner  a  witch,  as  wdl  as  a  bawd,  £ekm,  and 
murderer,  &c.  which  she  undoubtedly  was;  but  she  had  afieCted  to 
be  une,  and  pretended  to  the  countess  her  ability  to  ffsln  Somenet 
l^  spells.  He  also  ridicules  Bacon  for  calling  poisoBuig  a  Popidl 
trick ;  but  that  is  not  his  language.  He  says^  ^*  For  im|>oisoii»ettt 
J  am  sorry  it  shoidd  be  heard  of  in  our  kingdom ;  it  Is  not  moshi 
gtnerii  nee  sai^inis  peccatum;  it  is  an  Italian  confit  for  the 
court  of  Rotac,  where  that  person  that  intoxicateth  the  kS^^  of  tibe 
earth,  is  many  times  really  intoxicated  and  poisoned  himsdf."  And 
when  we  reflect  on  what  Bacon  witnessed^-an  encouragement  to  £]»• 
labeth's  gentlewomen  to  murder  her,  &e.  the  gunpowder  pk>^  Ac. 
we  cannot  condeHm  him. — ^Nay,  I  would  ask  whether  iSH  the  ideas 
pcevalent  in  Britain  about  her  own  moral  purity  in  r^gaid  to  asaassU 
nation  and  tihe  stiletto  of  Italy,  be  a  dream?— The  sufeings  of 
Overbiury  are  said  to  have  been  protracted  through  the  portion  of 
grace  possessed  by  tJie  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  though  he  was 
vricked  ewxifjk  to  agree  to  the  horrid  deed,  had  suffieiest  virtue  to 
wish  to  prevent  it,  and  therefore,  prevailed  with  one  of  the  murderers 
not  to  give  the  poison  as  it  was  sent.    Weldon,  p.  73,  et  m^.— Weldon 
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loDgy  in  conferring  all  the  honojursp  and  all  the 
offices  of  the  three  kingdoms,  without  a  rival/'-^ 
••  Never,"  observes  the  noble  historian,  "  any  man, 
in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country  or  na« 
tion^  lose  in  so  short  time  to  so  much  greaUiess 
of  bonoui:^  fiime^  or  fortune,  upon  no  other  advan- 
tage or  recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  or 
giBoefulnesB  of  his  person  */' — JX  is  humiliating  to 
dunk,  that  this  minion's  heels  were  tracked  with 
span]el4ike  observance  by  the  chief  of  the  church, 
and  cf  the  nobility,  who  were  content  to  be  call- 

gJ¥QB  thefoUowiiig  acooont  of  the  hat  parting  between  James  and  So- 
mgaaet,  as  a  proof  of  that  monarch's  dissimulation,  or,  as  James  himself 
called  it,  leingHraft:  **  The  eail  of  Somerset  never  parted  from  him  with 
raOTe  «eelmBg  afifeetion  dian  at  tiiiis  time,  i^ea  he  imew  Somenet 
shoiiU  ne^er  see  him  more  ;  and  had  you  seen  that  seeming  affection, 
foM  ike  author  Himself  did,  J  yon  would  rather  have  believed  he  was  in 
tbe  rising  than  setting.  The  earl,  when  he  kissed  his  hand,  the  king 
haog  about  his  neck,  slabbering  his  cheeks,  saying,  for  God's  laka 
whenahall  I  see  lliee  again  ?  on  my  soul,  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
until  you  come  again.  The  earl  told  him,  on  Monday,  (this  being 
on  the  Friday.)  For  God's  sake  let  me,  said  the  king;  shall  I,  shall 
I?  Then  lolled  abovithia  neck;  then*  for  God's  sake,  give  thy  lady 
liuM  kiM  for  me:  in  the  aame  manner  at  the  stairs  head,  at  the  mid« 
die  of  the  stairs,  and  at  the  stairs  foot  The  .earl  was  not  in  his 
coach  when  he  used  these  very  words,  in  the  hearing  of  four  servants, 
of  wiiam  one  was  Somerset's  .jg^eai  creature,  and  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  who  reported  it  instantiy  to  the  author  of  this  history— '^  I  shall 
never  see  his  face  again."  Pages  102,  103.— -Weldon  is  called  sati- 
rical ;  but  the  publication  of  Letters  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  Hailes,  and 
M.  Auley,  gives  us  aome  reason  to  ^ink  that  he  fell  short  of  the 
truth  in  several  respects;  and  in  this,  James's  conduct  is  confirmed 
by  his  usage  of  Buckingham,  after  he  had  resolved  on  his  destruction, 
according  to  Clarendon  himself.  He  wrote  the  most  fulsome  letters 
at  that  time.  The  case  of  Peadiam,  too,  (see  Hailes's  CoL)  amiMigst 
others,  affords  no  room  for  thinking  him  inclined  to  compassion,  as 
Mr.  Hume  asserts. 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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ed  his  creatures,  professing  an  attachment  bor- 
dering on  adoration,  and  submitting  to  treatment 
little  short  of  that  experienced  by  the  animal  whose 
nature  they  imitated.  The  works  which  expose 
the  court  at  this  time,  excite  disgust  at  its  mean- 
ness and  profligacy ;  and  though  we  should  disre- 
gard these  as  caricatures,  enough  would  still  re- 
main :  For  it  is  impossible  to  read  Heylen*s  life  of 
Laud,  and  Laud's  Diary,  with  his  Prayers  for 
Buckingham,  Racket's  Life  of  Williams,  some  let- 
ters in  the  Cabala,  &c.  nay  some  passages  in  Cla- 
rendon, without  insuperable  loathing.  One  feels, 
as  it  were,  transported  to  an  unwholesome  re- 
gion, whose  baleful  influence  has  rooted  out  the 
honest  instincts  of  oyr  nature,  and  left  abject  base- 
ness to  usurp  the  name  of  virtue.  Bishop  Hacket 
excuses  the  meanness  of  Williams,  by  observing, 
that  **  this  was  ever  a  venial  fault  at  court,  where 
it  was  usual  for  men  in  place  to  drink  down  such 
afironts  as  would  scald  their  throats,  that  could 
not  endure  the  vassalage  which  was  tied  to  ambi- 
tion *."  As  neither  talents  nor  virtue  had  raised 
Villiers,  so  he  had  little  of  either,  though  more  of 
the  first  than  the  last,  and  as  his  heart  was  daily 
corrupted,  so  was  his  judgment  perverted,  by  his 
situation.  His  profligacy  became  extravagant  from 
the  unlimited  means  of  indulgence.  His  natural 
presumption,  rashness,  and  insolence,  threw  off 
contrpul,  with  his  sudden,  unexpected,  and  tower- 
ing greatness,  while  a  sense  of  insecurity  made 

*  Life  of  Williams^  part  i»  p.  171. 
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him  ^^  fear  every  shadow/*  and  desperately  adven- 
ture upon  many  things  for  his  preservation  *.  The 
least  national  evil  arising  from  his  influence,  was 
the  eiuiching,  at  the  public  expense,  of  his  nume- 
rous relations,  (whose  avarice  was,  like  his  own,  in- 
satiable, and  for  whom  new  projects  were  invent- 
ed, injurious  to  the  general  privileges  as  well  as 
prosperity :)  For,  as  all  offices  were  filled  by  him, 
none  could  expect  preferment  but  such  as  were 
willing  to  shew  him  the  last  degree  of  servilily,'^ 
the  most  unlikely  to  discharge  the  duty  of  their 
appointments  with  faithfulness  or  ability;  and  a 
restless  jealousy  of  their  acquiring  popularity,  or 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  induced  him  to  a 
frequent  change,  by  suddenly  casting  down  those 
he  had  ndsedt.  Unfit  men,  therefore,  were  ad- 
vanced, justice  was  obtructed,  and  the  national 
morals  exposed  to  corruption  by  a  profligate  ex- 
ample firom  stations  which  demanded  purity  of 
conduct. 

Between  the  prince  and  him  a  jealousy,  attend-  Backup, 
ed  on  his  part  with  outrageous  insolence,  had  long  lence  to  the 
subsisted.    To  such  a  height  of  presumption  was  ^"^* 
this  minion  grown,  that  he  not  only  used  language 
to  Charles,  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  community  t,  but,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  best  authority  in  this  instance. 
Clarendon,  ^<  was  once  very  near  striking  him  §J* 


*  Archbishop  Abbot's  Narrative^  in  Rushworth^  voL  i. 
t  lb.    Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  I  p.  40,  and  part  ii.  p.  19. 
i  Wddon,  p.  158.  §  Clarendon,  yol.  i.  p.  5^. 
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c!?>^^d  As  the  humility  or  weakness  which,  by  depressmg 
rrince*s  one  in  his  own  opinion,  prepares  him  to  aulmtit  to 
insolence,  fimned  no  part  of  the  prince's  charac- 
ter, it  was  naturally  to  have  been  supposed  that  a 
terrible  day  of  reckoning  awaited  the  fitvourite  ; 
but,  to  the  general  astonishment,  Buckingham  nb 
sooner  stooped  to  court  his  highness,  than  he  ac- 
quired over  him  the  most  uncontrolled  ascen- 
dency. Having  gained  his  confidence,  he  instant- 
ly applied  himself  to  the  immediate  ol^ect  for 
Adfiitt  the  which  it  had  been  sought.  He  represented,  in 
^bTa^  glowing  colours,  the  unhappiness  of  princes  who, 
§m^  ^  in  a  matter  which  substantially  involves  their  hap^ 
piness  for  life,  are  seldom. left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, but  married,  from  reasons  of  states  to  ladies 
they  have  never  seen,  and  of  whose  beauty,  dispo- 
sitiout  and  accomplishments,  they  rarely  receive  a 
disinterested  account :  and  how  gallant  and  brave 
a  thing  it  would  be  to  make  himself  a  journey  to 
Spain,  to  fetch  home  his  bride :  That  a  feat  so 
extraordinarily  gallant,  besides  at  once  putting  a 
period  to  tedious  formalities,  would  inspire  the  in- 
fitnta  with  the  utmost  admiration  and  love,  while 
his  presence  would  gain  at  once  from  the  Spanish 
king,  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  almost  the 
only  point  of  importance  in  the  treaty  on  which 
parties  had  not  come  to  a  final  arrangement.  Tlie 
representation  was  not  lost  in  unwilling  ears.  The 
prince  was  transported  with  the  idea,  and  most 
impatiently  solicitous,  for  the  journey, 
^uf'^ici  The  only  difficulty  that  now  remained  was  to 
the  king*s  obtain  the  King*s  consent ;  and  as  James's  timo- 

coofeat  wtt  07 
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rous  oature  alwRys  slartod  at  imagiBary  danger,  it 
was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  rea^ 
dilj  consent  to  a  step  so  full  of  hazard :  but  Buck*- 
ingham's  address  surmounted  the  distacle.      It 
was  determined  on,  that  Charles  should  inform  his 
Majesty,  that  he  had  an  earnest  suit  to  make, 
whieb,  as  it  depended  entirely  on  his  pleasure,  he 
'ahoui4  solemnly  promise  not  to  reveal  to  any  one 
ttU  be  had  returned  his  answer.    James  unsuspi* 
ciously  made  the  promise,  and  Charles,  fklling  on 
hia  knees,  declared  his  suit,  and  importunately  press- 
ed it.    The  king  heard  it  with  less  passion  than 
was  expected,  and  looked  to  Buckingham,  who 
stood  in  silence,  fi>r  his  opinion.    The  favourite 
avoided  all  observations  upon  the  prudence  of 
such  a  measure,  but  enlarged  on  the  infinite  obli- 
gation his  majesty's  consent  would  confer  upon 
the  prince,  whose  heart  was  so  set  on  the  journey^ 
that  a  refusal  would  deeply  affect  his  spirits,  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  b^all  him.    Perceiv- 
ing the  temper  with  which  the  favourite's  speech 
had  been  received,  Charles  took  occasion  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  consequences  of  his  presence  in  im- 
mediately accomplishing  the  marriage,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  James's  wish,  and  then  procuring  the  re- 
storation of  the  Palatinate,  which  was,  in  the  next 
place,  nearest  the  monarch's  heart.    Thus  impor- 
tuned, James  granted  his  consent,  either  not,  up- 
on the  instant,  reflecting  on  all  the  consequences 
of  so  rash  an  undertaking,  or  imagining  that  the 
provisions  necessary  for  such  a  journey,  both  as  to 

expence  and  security,  would  not  only  require 
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time,  but  become  public,  when  new  measures  could 
be  taken.    But  as  they  had  foreseen  this,  so  thej 
had  provided  against  it;   and,  therefore,  havings 
obtained  the  royal  promise  in  the  main,  they  told 
him  that  the  object  and  security  of  the  design  de- 
pend on  expedition,  without  which  secrecy  was  im- 
possible :  That,  if  it  were  deferred  till  such  a  fleet 
and  equipage  were  prepared  as  became  the  prince, 
so  much  time  would  be  lost  as  would  defeat  the 
very  end  of  the  journey :  That,  if  a  pass  were  de- 
manded of  France,  the  same  delay  would  arise, 
and  that,  considering  the  mysteries  and  intrigues  of 
state,  a  pass  could  not  even  be  relied  on :  That,  to 
remove  all  these  difficulties,  they  had  provided  an 
expedient,  which  was  to  depart  privately  with  on- 
ly two  confidential  servants,  and,  as  they  had  ne- 
ver communicated  their  purpose  as  yet  to  any  li- 
ving soul  but  his  majesty,  they  might  easily  travel 
through  France  before  they  were  missed  at  White- 
hall.    The  plan  appeared  feasible,  and  James  con- 
sented.   But  the  nomination  of  servants  and  other 
matter  were  deferred  till  the  following  day. 

When  James  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  this  ha- 
zardous expedition,  all  the  dangers  and  conse- 
quences of  it  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
and  plunged  him  into  the  utmost  distress.  When, 
therefore,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  went  to 
him  next  day  for  tlie  dispatch,  he  buret  into  a 
violent  agony  of  passion,  imploring  them,  with 
teare,  to  lay  aside  a  resolution  which  would  break 
his  heart:  As  that,  besides  the  dangera  to  which  the 
prince's  pereon  was  exposed,  the  loss  of  the  peo- 
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jJe's  affections  would  attend  his  consent  to  so  rash 
an  expedition  :  And,  instead  of  promoting  the 
treaty  by  their  presence,  they  would  undo  what, 
with  such  labour,  had  been  already  effected,  as  the 
Spaniard  would  take  advantage  of  having  the 
prince  in  his  power  to  advance  his  terms,  while 
the  dergy,  whose  influence  was  great,  would  not 
omit  the  opportunity  to  press  matters  in  regard  to 
religion,  which,  though  he  never  could  consent  to 
them,  would  create  delay  that  might  altogether 
frustrate  the  treaty.  To  Buckingham  he  repre- 
sented the  probable  ruin  to  himself  from  such  an 
adventure,  as  advantage  would  be  taken  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  such  a  flame  kindled  throughout  the 
nation  that  it  might  not  be  in  his  majesty's  power 
to  protect  him.  James  concluded  with  the  same 
disorder  and  passion  with  which  he  began,  conju- 
ring them  with  sighs  and  tears,  to  drop  a  project 
which  would  break  his  heart.  Neither  Charles 
nor  the  favourite  took  the  trouble  to  answer  the 
king's  arguments.  The  first  reminded  him  of  his 
promise,  which  he  hoped  was  too  sacred  for  him 
to  violate,  and  assured  him,  that  if  he  did,  he 
would  never  think  of  marriage  more.  The  fa- 
vourite,  «  who,"  says  Qarendon,  "  better  knew 
what  kind  of  arguments  were  of  prevalence  with 
him^  treated  him  more  rudely ;  told  him  nobody 
could  beheve  any  thing  he  said  when  he  retracted 
so  soon  the  promise  he  had  so  solemnly  made; 
that  he  plainly  discerned  that  it  proceeded  from 
another  breach  of  his  word,  in  communicating 
with  some  rascal  who  had  furnished  him  with 
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those  pitiful  reasons  he  had  afltged»  and  h6  donl^t* 
ed  not  but  he  should  hereafter  know  who  his  cquh^ 
sellor  had  been/'  and  that  if  his  majesty  i^etracted 
his  promise,  the  prince  would  never  forget  the  m* 
jury,  nor  forgive  the  man  who  had  advieed  k. 
James  passionatelyi  and  with  many  oal^Si  denifid 
having  disclosed  the  matter  to  any  person  whal* 
ever,  and  dropt  his  opposition.  They  then  pro* 
posed  to  set  off  within  two  daya,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  have  aU  things  in  readiness,  and  men* 
tioned,  that  to  prevent  the  joum^  from  being 
known,  his  h^hness  intended  to  give  out  that  hd 
had  gone  to  Theobald's  to  hunt,  and  the  favour* 
ite,  that  he  had  retired  to  Chelsea  to  take  physic* 
For  servants  they  proposed  Sir  Francis  Cottington 
and  Endymion  Porter,  both  well  known  to  the 
king,  and  approved  of  by  him,  the  first  having 
been  long  his  majesty's  agent  at  the  Spanish  court. 
The  prince  and  favourite  were  anxious  that  the 
a£^r  should  not  be  disclosed  to  their  attendants 
till  they  were  ready  to  embark}  but  James,  al- 
leging that  CottingtcH),  who  waited  in  the  outer 
room,  might  suggest  many  things  for  the  journey 
which  had  not  occurred  to  them,  sent  for  him  in- 
stantly. No  sooner  did  James  take  this  step  than 
Buckingham  whispered  to  the  prince  that  Cotting- 
ton would  be  against  the  journey ;  but  Charles 
answered  that  he  durst  not. 

The  king,  having  told  Cottington  that,  as  he 
had  always  been  an  honest  man,  he  would  trust 
him  with  an  affair  of  the  last  moment,  which  he 
must  not  communicate  to  any  man  aUve,  said. 
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^  heM  is  Baby  Chsrles,  and  Stenxij,  (an  appellatkMi 
he  alwayi  used,  of  and  towards  the  Duke  *,)  who 
imve  a  great  mind  to  go  by  post  into  Spain,  to 
fetch  hoDie  the  Infanta,  and  wfll  have  but  two 
More  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen  you  for 
one.  What  tiiiqb:  you  of  the  journey  ?*'  Cottingtoci 
often  protested  afterwards,  that  when  hia  majesty 
hisd  spoken  tbus^  he  feU  into  such  a  trembling 
tivat  he  could  hardly  speak ;  but,  beiz^  command- 
ed to  give  an  answer,  he  expressed  an  opinioa 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  previously  enter- 
tained by  tbe  monarch  himself.  Upon  which  the 
king  tkrew  himsdf  upon  his  bed,  and  said,  I  told 
you  this  before,  and  fell  into  new  passion  and  la- 
mentation that  be  was  und<me,  and  should  lose 
Baby  Chatles.  The  prince  and  Buckin^iam  were 
enraged,  and  tbe  latter,  having  told  Cottington 
that  he  merely  objected  because  his  pride  was 

*  Stoenyj  or  Stenqj,  ww  the  dimiButive  of  St.  StepheD,  between 
vfaom  and  Buddng^uuii,  a  similuity^  it  might  be  imagined^  could 
not  hare  easily  been  diacorered;  but  James  found  one:  St  Stephen 
is  generally  painted  with  a  glory  about  his  faoe,  and  Villien'a  beauty 
Immedialely  aaggested  the  likeness.    Ken.  toL  ii.  p.  697. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  in  the  British  Museum^  and  correspondence 
published^  ihat  Buckingham  always  went  by  the  name,  and  called 
liimadf,  the  dog>  in  writing  to,  or  conversing  with,  James :  and  that 
Jiames  himsdf  passed  by  the  name  of  the  Sow.  To  sooth  his  me- 
lancholy at  the  slow  pn^ess  of  the  Spanish  match,  Stenny  got  a 
pig  dressed  like  a  child,  one  of  his  creatures  as  a  bishop,  &c.  and 
proeeeded  to  baptize  it  (the  indiTidual  who  personated  the  bishops 
lead  the  senice) ;  but  James,  however  fond  of  a  profane  jest,  was 
not  in  the  humour,  and  gravely  ordered  them  to  have  done  with 
such  profanity.  Wilson,  p.  760.  Whitelocke's  Mems.  to  the  death 
af  Jamea  I.  p.  SOi. 
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hurt  at  not  having  been  at  first  consulted,  re- 
proached him  with  all  imaginable  bitterness^  for 
that  he  had  merely  been  asked  his  opinion  about  the 
best  mode  of  travelling,  of  which  he  was  a  compe- 
tent judge,  having  ridden  it  post  so  often,  and  yet  he 
had  presumed  to  give  advice  upon  a  matter  of  state, 
and  against  his  master, — conduct  which  he  should 
repent  as  long  as  he  lived.     He  concluded  with 
a  thousand  new  reproaches,  **  which  put  the  poor 
king  into  a  new  agony,  in  behalf  of  a  servant  who, 
he  foresaw,  would  sufier  for  answering  him  ho- 
nestly."    "  Nay,  by  God,  Stenny,"  said  he,  with 
some  commotion,  **  you  are  very  much  to  blame 
to  use  him  so.     He  answered  me  directly  to  the 
question  I  put  to  him,  and  yet  you  know  he  said 
no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called  in." 
However,  the  result  of  all  this  passion  was,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  renew  his  consent,  and  di- 
rections were  given  toCottington  about  the  journey. 
But  James  had  penetration   enough  to  perceive 
that  the  author  of  the  whole  intrigue  was  Buck- 
ingham, and  it  is  alleged  by  the  best  authority, 
that  he  never  forgave  it  ♦.     Surely  the  whole  of 
this  transaction,  which  we  have  taken  from  Cla- 
rendon, proves  that  James,  who  insulted  the  people 
by  pretending  to  be  above  the  controul  of  their 
laws,  crouched  to  the  creature  he  had  made,  in  a 
manner  which,  to  the  people  at  large,  would  have 
appeared  insupportable  thraldom.    But  Bucking- 


*  I  take  this  from  Clarendoii^  and  all  the  quotationi  are  from 
him. 
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ham  was  not  always  rough.  The  most  profane 
flattery  was  employed  by  him  on  other  occasions 
to  sooth  his  mastei^s  vanity. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham  travelled  inco^-T^«  Pn»ee 
nitoy  and  reached  Madrid  without  an  accident,  ingfaam  tnl 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  all  men  there  on  thet^toSpSo! 
arrival  of  such  an  illustrious  guest    But  Bristol,  ^^'^ 
who,  in  all  likelihood  dived  into  the  secret  mo- then,  &e. 
lives  of  the  journey,  and  who  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences, both  as  it  testified  too  great  an  eagerness 
for  the  match,  and  afforded  the  Spaniard  such  an 
advantage  over  the  prince,  as  would  induce  him 
to  rise  in  his  demands,  was  deeply  mortified.     His 
fa^hness  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
rank,  and  to  the  extraordinary  confidence  reposed 
in  Spanish  honour ;  but,  as  the  king  had  predict- 
ed, and  Bristol  foresaw,  the  journey,  instead  of 
forwarding,  obstructed  the  treaty,  instead  of  soft- 
ening the  terms,  rendered  them  more  rigorous. 
Yet,  as  the  prince  was  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions, particularly  in  regard  to  religion,   which 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled  without  a  ferment  at 
home,  (he  not  only  too,  wrote  an  extraordinary 
letter  to  the  pope  in  answer  to  one  from  his  holi- 
ness, intended  to  seduce  him  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  church  *,  but  advised  his  father  by  a  let- 

*  The  answer  by  Charles  has  been  called  a  piece  of  politeness; 
bat  Clarendon  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  of  it,  who,  in  a 
private  letter,  declares  it  "  more  .than  compliment."  He  passed  it 
over  in  silence  in  his  history.  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p. 
337.  That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  we  present  the  Pope's 
letter  and  the  prince's  answer,  in  the  Appendix,  note  A. 
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terstill  extant,  to  acknowledge  die  papal  supic- 
macyt)  this  long  protracted  negodation  might 
have  been  closed  at  last  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
English  monarch,  had  it  not  been  for  the  qiieen 
and  rankling  jealousy  of  Buckingham.  The  pride 
and  cold  reserve  which  marked  the  manners  of 
Charies,  though  they  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  afterwards 
pursued  him,  according  with  the  habits  of  the 
peninsula,  procured  him  the  reverence  of  that  peo- 
ple as  much  as  his  romantic  confidence  in  their 
honour  excited  their  esteem.  Bat  the  French 
garb,  levity,  profligacy,  and  violent  temper  of  the 
fiivourite,  together  with  his  gross  fiimiliaiity  with 
his  master,  a  thing  monstrous  in  their  eye,  pro- 
Yd(ed  very  opposite  feeb'ngs.  Some  jealousy  too 
arose  between  him  and  the  Spani^  favourite 
Conde  Olivarez,  each  expecting  from  the  other  a 
pmtion  of  that  deference  which  they  were  re- 
spectively accustomed  to  receive  from  the  rest 
of  mankind;    and  the  latter,    whose  resentment 

t  The  letter  alluded  to^  wm  la  the  jdnt  namee  «f  Chtfki  and 
BaddnglMun^  aad  eoiitaiiis  this  paaaage,-*^'  We  make  this  oolle^on 
of  that  the  Pope  will  be  very  loth  to  grant  a  dispensation,  which,  if 
he  win  not  do,  then  we  would  gladly  have  your  directiona  how  far 
we  may  engage  you  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope  a  special 
power ;  for  we  almost  find,  if  you  will  be  contented  to  acknowledge 
the  Pope  chief  head  under  Christ,  that  the  match  will  be  made 
without  him."  Hardwicke's  Col.  vol.  i.  p.  403.  James  sent  Mawe 
and  Wren  as  chaplains,  because  they  would  go  as  far  as  could  law- 
fully be  done,  it  being  the  king's  *'  way  to  go  with  the  church  of 
Rome  usque  ad  aras"  p.  406. ;  but  he  objected  to  own  the  Pope's 
supremacy.  See  correspondence  in  that  Collection  of  State  papers. 
Artidet  agreed  upon,  in  Rush.  vol.  i  p.  86. 
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would  qukien  his  seme  of  propriety  as  regarded 
Badcmgham's  familiarity  with  the  prince,  was 
iieard  to  remark,  that  <^  if  the  infanta  did  not,  as 
aooa  as  she  was  married,  suppress  that  licence, 
abe  would  hersebf  quickly  undergo  ihe  mischief  of 
it  **^  This  having  been  reported  to  the  English 
&T0ur{te,  ibr  bis  eave's-droppers  were  ever  ready 
to  run  with  a  tale,  first  alarmed  him,  and  as  it 
was,  acccnrding  to  custom,  echoed  with  improve- 
ment by  the  other  ministers,  amongst  whom  it 
was  said  that  ^<  they  would  rather  put  the  infalita 
into  A  wdl  tiiaai  into  his  hands  ;"*  and  every  day's 
texperience  convinced  him  of  the  little  esteem  in 
which  he  was  h^ :  the  circumstance,  along  with 
his  inteffigence  from  England,  accounts  for  the 
catastrophe. 

The  English  monarch,  though  he  dissembled  ^^^*' 
his  resentment  towards  his  favourite  tor  the  expe- James  to. 
dition,  and,  besides  writsng  the  most  fulsome  let-  Butking. 
tens,  created  him  a  duke  during  his  residence  in  ^JI^J^^ 
Spaifi,  in  redity  never  forgot  itt,  and  the  chRuge^-^^ 
m  his  affections  did  not  escape  the  keen  and  Court 
watchfiil  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  whose  function  it 
was  to  search  bis  inmost  thoughtSf  and  wear  the 
liv^  of  his  present  humour«    Though  they  had 
been  all  indebted  to  the  duke  for  their  advance- 
ment,  and  expressed  unlimited  devotion  to  his  ser- 

*  Clar.  Td.  L  p.  SB. 

t  Rukh.  yol.  i.  p>  102.  See  a  description  of  Buddngham's  in- 
.«olent  carriage  and  familiarity  with  Charles^  (whose  cold  manner  froze 
others)  during  their  stay  in  die  Peninsula^  in  the  Cahala,  p.  976. 
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vice,  the  discovery  occasioned  intrigues.      One 
party,  presuming  that  he  was  now  on  the  decline, 
were  willing  to  assist  his  descent,  that  themselves 
might  rise  upon  his  ruin.    The  other,  who  suppos-* 
ed  that  the  cloud  upon  the  king's  affections  might 
be  dissipated  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  favour- 
ite, and  probably  looked  forward  to  the  succeeding 
reign,  built  their  hopes  on  the  continuance  of  his 
power,  and  eagerly  counterplotted  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, whom  they  were  anxious  to  crush  as  rivals  in 
the  road  of  preferment.    The  most  indefatigable  of 
his  supporters,  and  most  punctual  of  his  corres- 
pondents, was  Laud,  whose  eye,  ever  directed  to 
preferment,  perceived  an  opening  prospect  in  the 
opportunity  now  offered  of  earning  his  patron's  /a- 
vour  by  unwearied  industry  in  his  cause,  as  well,  as 
of  removing  a  hated  rival  in  the  person  of  a  former 
friepd  *.     And  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  if  tliis 
rival,  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  and  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, were  guilty  of  defection  from  his  patron, 
which  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  he  experienced  in 
the  perfidy  and  restless  enmity  of  Laud,  the  pro- 
per reward  of  his  own  treachery.    From  Laud  and 
others,  Buckingham  received  frequent,  and  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  of 
his  creatures,  in  the  court  at  home — ^intelligence 
which  could  not  fail  to  alarm  one  whose  hectic  jea- 
lousy, "as  displayed  even  in  the  journey  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula, proved  how  sensible  he  was  of  the  many 

*  See  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud^  about  his  activity  in  corresponding 
with^  and  conveying  intelligence  to  his  patron^  p.  105^  113. 
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&tal  accidents  to  which  his  sudden,  unmerited,  and 
towering  grandeur  was  exposed.  To  the  popular 
odium  entertained  against  him  he  was  no  stranger ; 
and  he  knew  that  the  marriage  would  raise  such  a 
torrent  of  public  hostility,  for  which  his  administra* 
tion  had  opened  legitimate  channels,  as  nothing 
but  the  royal  power  could  stem.  But,  if  there  were 
truth  in  the  conjectures  of  his  enemies,  and  if  their 
schemes  succeeded,  he  was  inevitably  undone. 
Supposing,  however,  that  their  malice  had  been  fed 
with  unsubstantial  hope,  he  derived  from  the  mar* 
riage  another  source  of  disquietude.  The  enmity 
of  the  Spanish  court  was  certain,  and  the  infanta 
had  doubtless  been  infected  with  its  breath.  .  If, 
therefore,  she  gained  the  affection  of  the  romantic 
Charles,  and  were  agreeable  to  the  doting  James, 
her  influence,  backed  with  that  of  the  court  from 
whence  she  came,  would  be  directed  towards  root-^ 
ing  from  the  king's  heart  a  presumptuous  favourite, 
whose  conduct  was  equally  marked  with  profligacy, 
of  morals  and  the  absence  of  respect  for  his  supe- 
riors. Should  all  this,  however,  not  prevail,  but 
the  memory  of  what  he  was,  preserve  him  during 
this  reign,  he  was,  at  all  events,  left  naked  to  his 
enemies  the  instant  Charles  mounted  the  throne-^ 
an  event  that,  considering  the  age  and  bodily  in- 
firmities of  James,  could  not  be  deemed  remote. 
On  the  other  hand,  popularity  in  England  attend- 
ed a  breach  of  the  treaty,  his  present  unlimited 
sway  over  the  prince  was  unexposed  to  subversion 
by  the  infanta,  and  any  loss  of  the  king's  favour 
might  be  repaired  at  leisure,  when  no  foreign  ene- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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mtes  ^r(»3ed  his  couttidd6,  and  his  English  ott\ds  were 
banished  th^  royal  ear ;  or,  should  h^  hojpe  of  te^ 
dovering  the  king  be  v^n,  the  tide  of  )[K>pula]ily, 
with  the  princess  favour,  Would  rescue  him  fiom 
destruction  now,  ^nd  the  l&tter  would  ^ecompente 
hereafter  any  tempoi'ary  disgratie.  To  these  ino- 
tives  for  ail  immediate  rupture,  incalculably  strong- 
er than  those  which  had  occasioned  so  rash  a  jour- 
ney, was  added  a  painful  ahd  rankling  sense  of  the 
di^ost  that  his  conduct  had  elicited,  which,  doubt- 
less, c^riited  upon  a  teniper  naturally  haughty 
and  violent  as  his,  and  spoiled  with  unexampled 
indulgence  *• 

Having  determined  on  a  rupture,  liis  first  ob- 
ject was  to  pmcure  the  cordial  support  of  the 
printe,  ib  Which  he  W6uld  appear  to'haVe  succeed- 
ed without  a  struggle.  Taking  advantage  of  liie 
delays  in  conipleting  the  match,  he  infused  ja  jea* 
lousy  <^  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
influned  Charles  with  the  idea  of  ill-treatment,  of 
which  he  had  small  reason  to  complain,  till  the  prince 
Wto,  from  motives  of  resentment,  as  deeplyfired  with 
dn  ardour  for  a  breach  and  a  war,  as  Buckingham 
from  such  a  complication  of  Causeis.  But,  though 
they  had  fbrmed  their  pikns,  they  parted  f^om 
Madrid  with  every  demonstration  of  the  most  6ot^ 
dial  attachment,  except  that  the  favourite,  while 
he  expressed  to  Olivarez  his  high  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  court  for  their  kindness,  intimated 
strong  dislike  to  himself.    As^  however^  the  prince 

*  Rttshworth,  voL  L  Clar.  toL  L  Heylen't  Life  of  Laud.  Hacket's 
Life  of  Williams,  part  i.    Coke'f  Detect. 
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ttd  duk6  vfete  resolved  on  a  breach,  they  easily 
iit^ttViBifdi  invented  a  pretext  *. 

1?be  ait  tang  with  acclamations  on  the  prince'ii  Th«  princA 
arrival  in  Ekiglaad,  and  the  iiews  of  his  displeasure  H^gJ^^ 
with  Sjpftift,— a  circumistance  vrhich  ought  to  have  J^j;^/^^* 
end^^ii^iso  afifection&tea  people  for  lifet.  Butwo^- 
J&tiies  heaird  #ith  horror  of  tjie  intended  breach 
of  the  treaty,  which  had  been  so  many  years  pro- 
tracted^ and  was  at  last  nearly  brought  to  the  con-i 
cluision  ^e  so  eageiQy  desired.  To  prevent  hisi 
passion  for  the  marriage  from  defeating  their  pur- 
posei  a  parliament,  formerly  dreaded  by  the  fa- 
voufi^,  was  now  proposed,  that,  supported  with 
its  authority,  they  ihight  constrain  the  unwilling 
king  to  concur  in  their  views.  To  that  assembly, 
A6t  bnly  Buckingham  and  even  Charles,  but  the 
monarch-himself,  displayed  a  degree  of  duplicity 
Which  It  is  impossible  to  excuse.  James,  though 
harbourmg^lack  resentment  towards  the  duke  on 
account  6f  the  journey,  and  the  alienation  of  his 
son  from  the  match,  was  lavish  of  encomiums  for 
that  very  service,  declaring  that  it  had  been  per- 
fi>rmed  according  to  his  commands.  The  prince 
and  Buckingham,  on  the  other  hand,  concurred  in 
a  story  destitute  of  truth,  in  order  to  win  the  as^ 

*  For  on  •ecount  of  Uie  expedition  to  8pain>  and  all  occtorence^ 
on  that  aabject,  see  Roihworth^  vcL  L  from  p.  76  to  118.  P.  849,  e( 
teq.  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  i.  p.  115,  et  seq.  Heylen'tf 
Lifb  of  Land,  p.  101,  et  $eq,  WUion,  763,  et  seq.  Somers's  Tracts^ 
ToL  iL  p.  594,  et  seq.  SaAiderson's  James  J.  p.  542,  et  seq.  Papers 
relatiye  to  the  Spanish  match  in  Hardwicke's  Collection,  vol.  i*  p.  399, 
et  seq.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  e<  seq.  Howell's  Fam.  Let.  p.  116, 
et  seq.    Coke's  Detection,  p.  108,  et  seq. 

t  Rnabworth,  toL  i<  p.  104. 
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sistance  of  parliament  to  measures  in  opposition  to 
the  king.  Yet,  because  parliament,  confiding  in 
the  integrity  of  the  king,and  particularlyof  Charles, 
approved  of  the  duke's  conduct,  upon  his  own 
statement,  avouched  by  the  prince ;  succeeding  as- 
semblies have  been  severely  censured  for  recalling 
confidence  so  grossly  abused.  And  this  censure 
has  been  passed  by  historians  who  admit  the  im- 
position by  which  the  parliament  was  induced  to 
approve  of  the  favourite's  management  of  the  Spa- 
nish aflair  *. 
Theidiiff*!  '^^®  duke's  extraordinary  narrative  sharpened 
naeBtment  the  resentmcut  of  the  king,  who  knew  its  untruth, 
iuun*teon.'and  was  unprepared  for  the  statement  In  con- 
^^^  junction  with  another  circumstance,  therefore,  it 
raised  his  displeasure  to  such  a  height,  that,  says 
Clarendon,  <<  he  wanted  only  a  resolute  and  brisk 
councillor  to  assist  him  in  destroying  the  duke ;  and 
such  a  one  he  promised  himself  in  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, whom  he  expected  every  day  f ."  The  other 
circumstance  alluded  to,  which  ofiended  James, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  by  expos- 
ing him  to  parliamentary  impeachment.  This 
person  had  been  bred  in  the  city  ;  but  having  had . 
an  opportunity  of  worming  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  favourite,  (he  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge  of  mercantile  business,)  and  having  mar- 
ried one  of  his  relations,  whom  the  duke  ever  pa- 
tronized, he  had  been  promoted  to  the  station  of 
privy  councillor,  master  of  the  wardrobe,  and  mas- 

•  Clarendon  does  this ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  19,  eiseq. 
t   ClarendoD,  vol.  i.  p.  2S. 
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ter  of  the  wards^  and  subsequently,  without  part- 
ing with  these,  to  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  of 
England,  and  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Middlesex.   The 
absolute  dependence  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  express  to  the  favourite,  he  began  to 
withdraw  during  the  other's  absence  in  theTen  in- 
sula ;  for,  reckoning  upon  the  kin^s  displeasure 
on  account  of  the  journey,  and  the  extraordinary 
favour  then  shewn  to  himself,  he  enteftained  the 
hope  of  standing  without  the  other's  assistance, 
and  probably  supplanting  him  in  the  royal  grace. 
This  the  duke  dreaded,  and  the  offence  could, 
therefore,  only  be  atoned  by  the  ruin  of  an  indivi- 
dual,  whose  treachery  to  his  benefactor  leaves  no 
room  to  lament  his  fall.    James  end^oured  to 
protect  Middlesex,  but  his  anxiety  oh  that  head 
could  not  fail  farther  to  alarm  the  favourite,  whose 
influence  at  this  time  in  parliament  enabled  him 
to  act  agaiiist  the  inclination  of  his  master ;  and 
as  the  sudden  rise  of  Middlesex  had  excited  pow- 
erful enemies,  while  his  administration  afforded 
the  ground  of  impeachment,  his  ruin  was  easily 
accomplished.    When  his  majesty  had  ineffectual- 
ly tried  to  soften  the  duke's  passion  against  that 
individual,  he  said,  in  great  choler,  "  By  God, 
Stenny,  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly  repent 
this  folly,  and  will  find  that,  in  this  fit  of  popula- 
rity, you  are  making  a  rod  with  which  you  will 
be  scourged  yourself."  Then  turning  to  the  prince, 
who,  in  this  as  in  every  instance,  appears  to  have 
been  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  remarked,  "  that  he  would  live  to  have 
his  belly-full  of  parliament  impeachments;  and 
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whi^n  I  shall  be  de94  you  uriU  b^ve  vmeti  csofB^ 
to  remember  how  ^luch  you  h^^ve  QPDtnJl^uted  U> 
the  weakening  of  the  crown  by  the!  two  preced^^ 
you  are  now  so  fond  of/'w^^eaning  the  attiempt  to 
engage  parliament  in  a  war,  apd  this  pro3ie«i4tipn  K 
™tS^^  Though  the  favourite,  for  he  still  retaioed  Ui«t 
Parliament  character,  had  resolved  on  a  w^  with  S^>ain9  the 
dition  of  the  ostensible  object  was  the  recovery  of  the  fs^ 
^^ThS^tinate,  and  hostilities  with  Spaiuvere  Olily  c«n- 
^tien!  ^^V^^^^  ^y  ptirliament,  v^Bp  far  as  tha^  bxvi^ 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  es^pected  tQ  assist 
the  others  }j\  retyping  that  ^€^itQry.  Nq  war 
with  Spaii^  was  prodaiooi^,  and  when,  ftftev- 
wards,,  Mansfeld  obtained  the^  coimn(u;td  of  13,000 
{Inglish  troQps  for  the  service  of  tbcf  PM^tiAaite^ 
he  i7%s  sipeoial)y  instructed  oat  to  oQer  the  sl^ghtcist 
ipjuiy  to  the  Spanish  interest  t*  To  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate,,  three  subsidies,  and  tluree 
fifteenths,  estimated  at  L.300,00Q,  were  voted; 
%j^  four  entire  subsidies,  amountu;]^  to  about 
LtaO^OOO.  mwe^  ^ere  granted  by  the  clergy  t^^rwa 
supply  r$n^]^ab]iy  diminutive,  if  estimated  by  the 
standard  pf  inodern  ti0ieSj»  or  even  by  the  hound- 
less  profusion  of  the  king,  who  could  squander 
larger  sums  upon  individual  favourites  j  but  which 
^unies  a  different  light  when  we  consider  that 
the  sum  demanded  by  James  for  the  war  was  only 
j^900,000,  and  that  afterwards  the  whole  conti- 
pental  operations,  which  were  to  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  were  calculated  to  require  no  more  than 

♦  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  et  seq.    Rushworth^  vol.  i.  p.  115,  ei  seq. 

t  Id.  p.  154. 

X  Old  FarL  Hiat  vol.  vi  p.  3S3.    4  Inst.  p.  S3. 


jCTOQ^pOpp^  annuim^  The  supply  was  granted 
^qpon  the  coud^o^  of  the  S^msh  treaties  being  dis- 
s^ve4»  s^ad  up^  another  which^  though  conunon 
z%  a  £anne^  period  of  £nglis]^  history,  had  in  later 
^eabepaq^WiV/^ufd:  ti^^he  xpojpey  should  be  ex« 
p^cted  hy  cojopmissioners  appoi^iiited  by  parUa^ient 
iqion  the  business  for  which  itt  wi|S  grated.  But  tim  mm  or 
ip  t^.  \Bijgt  condition  tht^  ^ere  dviipp9J9te4.  while;  nJdT^ 
their  h^opcf  In  th^  e^xpedition  itself  were  blasted ; 
a.  &ie.  fvmy  hayii^gy  through  ill-coQcerted  mea- 
tmres^  bieen  \^  to  destiruction  *. 

]n  order  ta  X9m  inonex»  and  to  gain  popularity,  a  F>Dj«et 
Buckingham  had  liate^ied  tQ  A  proppsal  by  one^*^*^ 


ftestoflf  iiemarkably  ofqpp^it^.  t9.  ^he  ruling  princi-"'^'^' 
pl^  bplh  of  this  99d  th€(  sii(cceeding  reigo,— to 
mi^e  a  new  invasion  of  church  propertyt  by  de- 
st^3^pg  cathf  dr4  4q4  cpUegiate  d^urches,  and 
ccfD&cating  their  property.  The  plai^  was  feasi^ 
Ue^  as  it  promised  not  only  ft  large  supply  of  trea- 
sur^  Bfdd  the  thanks  of  a  great  party,  but  the 
meaps  of  purchasing  adh^repts  by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribv^tion  of  the  property.  But  from  this  attempt 
the  favoiuite  was  dissuaded  by  Williams  f ;  and, 
like  men  who  have  no  steady  principle  of  action, 
he  immediately  led,  or  quickly  followed,  his  young 
master  into  the  opposite  extreme,— to  which,  per* 
haps,  the  revolt  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  paid 
great  deference,  from  her  early  faith  to  the  Ro- 
mish church  t,  might  be  no  smsdl  indi)cement. 
The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  bad,  as  the  repre- 

*  B'luihwcirth^  vol.  L  p.  158,  et  seq, 

t  Hacket'g  Life  of  Willianu,  part  i.  p.  904.  %  Id.  p.  171. 
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The  jea-  sentative  of  his  master,  such  cause  of  dissatisfac« 
!d^to  tion,  accused  Buckingham  to  the  king,  and  even 
^^^^  Md  spared  not  Charles  himself;  and  having  procured 
farourite,  a  sccrct  interview,  he  put  a  paper  into  James's 
niih  ambM- hand,  iu  which  it  was  stated,  that  being  besieged 
'^^'*  and  encompassed  by  the  duke's  servants  and  de- 
pendents, so  that  none  could  be  admitted  without 
their  consent, .  nor  heard  but  in  their  hearing,  he 
was  in  reality  as  much  a  prisoner  in  his  own  pa- 
lace as  king  John  of  France  had  been  in  England, 
or  Francis  I.  in  Madrid  ;  that  he  had  been  brought 
into  contempt  with  the  people,  and  it  was  intend- 
ed by  the  prince  and  duke,  in  conjunction  with  a 
cabal  of  the  popular  nobility,  who  had  lately  been 
reconciled  to  the  favourite,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
regal  power,  and  confine  him  to  one  of  his  country 
houses ;  and  that  his  only  safety  lay  in  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  other  vi- 
gorous measures  *.  The  intelligence  had  the  de- 
sired effect  upon  a  mind  naturally  timid,  and  which 
had  sunk  under  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the 
favourite,  whose  destruction  he  had  determined 
on :  he  became  melancholy,  mused  much  in  si- 
lence, and  **  entertained  the  prince  and  duke  with 
mystical  and  broken  speeches/'  He  then  sudden- 
ly resolved  to  set  off  to  Windsor,  and  found  a 
trifling  excuse  for  leaving  Buckingham  behind, 
who  had  prepared  to  accompany  him,  and  then 
with  tears  besought  him  to  reveal  the  cause  of 

t  Ruth  worth,  vol.  i.  p.  U4.    Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  parti, 
p.  195,  ct  seq. 
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his  displeasure.     James  refused  to  disclose  the 
cause,  but  pronounced  himself  <*  the  unhappiest 
man  alive  to  be  forsaken  of  them  that  were  dearest 
to  him*.     The  lord  keeper,  Williams,  who  de- 
clared himself  "  panged  like  a  woman  in  travail  t" 
till  he  should  know  the  truth,  and  who  spared  not 
for  cost,  says  Hacket,  "  to  purchase  the  most  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  those  that  were  his  paid  pen- 
sioners, of  every  hour's  occurrence  at  court,  and  was 
wont  to  say  that  no  man  could  be  a  statesman  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  money,*'  made  some  discovery, 
and  immediately  '*  sought  out  the  duke  at  Wal- 
lingford  House,  and  had  much  ado  to  be  admit- 
ted to  him  in  his  sad  retirement :  whom  he  found 
laid  upon  a  couch,  in  that  unmoveable  posture,  that 
he  would  neither  rise  nor  speak,  though  he  was  in- 
vited to  it  twice  or  thrice  by  courteous  questions. 
The  lord  keeper  gave  his  Grace  the  faith  of  a  deep 
protestation,  that  he  came  purposely  to  prevent 
more  harm,  and  to  bring  him  out  of  that  sorrow 
into  the  light  of  the  king's  favour :  That  he  verily 
believed  God's  directing  hand  was  in  it,  to  stir  up 
his  grace  to  advance  him  to  those  honours  which 
he  possessed,  to  do  him  service  at  this  pinch  of 
extremity  t*      He  besought  his  grace  to  make 

•  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams^  part  i.  p.  197.  t  lb. 

X  Mimsters  of  religion  who  talk  thus  are  the  very  men  who 
bring,  not  only  the  doth^  but  religion  itself^  into  that  contempt  of 
which  they  are  always  ready  to  complain.  Such  impiety  is  well  ex- 
posed by  Vanburgh  in  the  Relapse,  (a  play  of  great  merit  as  to  the 
genius  of  the  author,  but  of  detestable  morality.)  BuU^  the  chaplain, 
aayi  to  Lord  Foppington,  "  Alas !  my  lord,  I  have  no  worldly  ends. 
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haste  to  Windsor^  and  to  shew  himself  to  his  ma-* 
jesty  before  supper  was  ended  y  to  dqiort  himself 
with  all  amiable  addresses,  not  to  stix  £roa^his  per» 
son  night  nor  day.  For  the  dangei;  was,  that  ^pme 
would  thrust  themselves  in,  to  push  on  his.majesty 
to  break  utterly  with  the  parliament ;  and  Ijhe 
next  d^ee  of  their  hope  was,  upon  that  dissolu- 
tion, to  see  his  grace  committed  to  the  T^wer^ 
and  then  God  knows  what  would  follow  V  Wil- 
liams afterwards  learned  the  whole  particiJaiB  by 
bribing,  through  his  emissaries*  (for  he  never  a^:w 
her^)  the  %)anish  ambassador's  mistress,  whom  the 
ambassador  had  beep  weak  ^noi,igh  to  enlfn^  with 
affidrs  of  state ;  and,  having  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  prince  and  duke,  th«y  adopts  mes^ 
sures  for  recopciling  the  king,  who  qf^ted  to  be 
satisfied  t.  But  it  was  far  otherwise.  It  has  been 
said  that  James  impatiently  expected  the  arrival 
of  Bristol,  with  whom  he  might  ruin  f  he  duke ;  and 
the  latter  dreaded  the  meeting.  Bristol,  therefore, 
was  at  first,  through  Buckingham's  influence,  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  restrained 
the  royal  presence ;  but  though  s^  temporary  po- 
pularity, with  other  circumstances*  empowered  the 
Dwih  of  favourite  to  overrule  the  king,  this  could  qot  have 
Mareh^     coutinued  much  longer,  when  the  death  of  that 

I  ipeak  tnith^  Heaven  know8.''*^Lord  Foppiiigton.— •''  Nay,  pr'ythee, 
never  mgage  heaven  in  the.  matter^  for  by  all  I  can  see,  'tia  like  to 
prove  a  bwness  for  the  devil." 

*  Racket's  Life  of  Williams,  parti,  p.  197. 

t  lb.  et  seq.  James's  dissimulation  was  extreme.  See  Letters  pub- 
lished  by  Lord  Hailes,  and  one  of  a  strange  nature  by  M.  Auley, 
vol.  i.  p.  833. 
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acmarc^  9!m^  tb^  dti^e'9  i^|)prehensioi:ua.  From 
1^  Yioleiice  of  the  miniaii's  paask>ns»  and  profliga^ 
i3y  of  bia  morols,  joiped  with  the  sfrong  interest 
he  BOW  had  in  f  emoving  hia  master,  who  was  sur- 
rounded with  hia  relationa  and  creatures^  and  the 
not  unfiequent  occurrence  of  assassination  in  that 
age,  his  conduct,  at  thekst  illness  of  the  king,  ex- 
cited a  strong  suspicion  of  foul  play.  James  was 
aflUcted  with  the  ague,  and  Buckingham,  assuming 
the  piTovince  of  physician,  applied  remedies,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  medical  attend- 
ants^ which  were  attended  with  extraordinary  ef- 
fects. But  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the 
piapuscript  cop^  of  Whitelock's  relation  of  his  em- 
busy  to  $wedeQ'(*<>4  P^^ssage  which  the  editor  has 
thought  proper  to  omit,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader*  At  one  of  his  private  audiences 
with  Christiiu^  (she  h94  n^uch  pleasure  in  convers- 
ing confidentially  with  this  able  man  abont  affiurs 
in  g^neral^  and  partiqulady  about  those  of  England, 
which  fkhfi.  had  a  woqderful  knowledge  of,)  she 
^  fell  into  a  discourse  concerning  King  James,  and 
asked  what  testimony  there  was  of  his  being[  poison- 
ed, as  many  have  affirmed.  Wbitelock  told  her, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King 
Charles,  that  business  was  under  examination  in 
parliament,  whereof  Whitelqck  was  then  a  meip- 
ber ;  that  the  doctors  who  attended  King  James 
in  that  sickness  did  testify,  that,  contrary  to  their 
order,  a  plaister  and  a  drink  with  powder  was  giv- 
en to  him  by  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  the 
duke^s  mother*'  (the  Commons  charged  the  duke  ^ 
with  having  given  it  with  his  own  hand,  but  the 
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discrepancy  is  immaterial,)  <<  that  he  took  it  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  duke  and  of  his  mother,  that  the 
disease  being  a  violent  fever,  the  plaister  was  of  an 
infective  quality,  and  turned  the  heat  inwardly, 
that  the  king  took  them  twice,  and  fell  into  raving 
fits  after  it,  and  cried  out, '  that  which  George  hath 
given  me  hath  killed  me ;'  that  his  body  swelled 
very  much. .  The  queen  said,  *  then  certainly  he 
was  poisoned.'  Whitelock  said  that  many  believed 
it,  but  that  there  was  any  ill  intention  in  giving  him 
the  drink  and  plaister  was  not  made  to  appear  V 
This  able  statesman  and  ambassador  did- not  keep  a 

*  Whitelock's  Embassy*  Ays.  Brit.  Mas.  No.  4991 » p.  206.  Whj 
does  the  Editor  omit  all  ^s^  and  make  the  ambassador  say^  '^  that  he 
declined  this  discourse^  and  to  speak  reproachfVilly  of  the  dead." 
Printed  Joum.  ▼•  i.  p.  S83.  Whitelock  gave  a  particular  acooiint  of  Buck- 
ingham^ between  whose  family  i^nd  his  children  there  was  a  near  al- 
liance, lb.  The  queen  complimented  him  highly  upon  his  abstain- 
ing from  all  reproach  towards  the  absent  or  dead.-— This  subject  will 
necessarily  be  resumed  afterwards^  when  we  detail  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  against  the  duke.  Burnet  says^  that  Somerset  had  told 
some^  of  whom  he  had  it^  that  he  (Somerset)  was  secretly  sent  for  by 
James^  a  little  before  his  deaths  in  order  to  take  that  criminal  again  in« 
to  favour,  and  that  Somerset  believed  the  secret  was  not  well  kept, 
and  had  influenced  Buckingham  to  destroy  his  master.  But  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  James  should  have  been  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decency  as  to  bring  this  convicted  felon  forward  again,  though  So- 
merset might  boast  of  it.  Another  fact,  told  by  the  bishop,  is  more 
material,  that  his  mother's  brother.  Dr.  Craig,  was  disgraced  for  saying 
the  king  was  poisoned.  Hist,  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  The  duke's 
mother  is  said  to  have  dealt  much  with  mountebanks,  and  "  her  fame 
had  no  great  savour."  Wilson,  p.  790.  Without  giving  any  opinion 
upon  the  point,  we  may  observe,  in  order  to  remove  the  ridicule  which 
may  arise  in  regard  to  die  plaister,  that  if  we  may  credit  the  highest  au- 
thority upon  this  point,  there  are  several  poisons  which  operate  fatally 
by  external  application,  such  as  prussic  acid,  &c.  See  Male  on  Poisons, 
or  Juridical  Medicine,  2d.  £d.  But  the  posset  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  case. 
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diaiy  of  his  embassy  with  any  view  to  publication, 
and  he  declares  that  he  was  careful  not  to  speak 
reproachfully  of  any  one,  not  even  of  an  enemy, 
regarding  whom  the  queen  made  inquiries. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  had  risen  during  the  reign  Accetrion 
of  JameSj  as  well  by  the  injudicious  attempts  to  re-^^^ 
strain  it,  as  by  the  natural  progress  of  society ;  andmmti  of 
Charles  ascended  the  throne  when  the  people  were     ^ 
still  more  disposed  to  assert  their  rights  than  at  the 
accession  of  his  father ;  yet,  as  they  anticipated  a 
better  system  under  him,  and  were  attached  to  his 
person,  he  succeeded  with  the  fair  prospect  of  go- 
verning with  their  love.    The  prejudice  in  &vour 
of  a  young  prince  had  been,  in  his  case,  greatly 
confirmed  by  circumstances  that  seemed  to  deserve 
it.    Though  his  misfortunes,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  supposed  authenticity  of  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  have  led  writers  into  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  extreme  purity  of  his  private  conduct,  his  mo- 
rals were  not  stained  to  any  great  degree  with  the 
irregularities  incident  to  youth  in  his  high  sphere*^ 


*  '^  Casthnoiiiain  ta  giu  oontinentiam  laudes/'  4say8  Mflton^  in  hii 
Defence  of  the  English  people  against  Sahnaaius,  ''  qnem  com  Duoe 
Bucchingamio  flagitiis  omnihus  co-opertum  novim^  ?  Secretiora  t^vm 
et  reoessus  perscrutari  quid  attinet^  qui  in  theatro  medias  midieres 
petolanter  amplecti,  et  suaviari^  qui  virginum  et  matronarum  papillas^ 
ne  dicam  cetera,  pertractare  in  pr<^atulo,  oonsueyerat  ?"  Surely  it 
will  not  he  helieved  that  the  great  Milton  either  cotdd  or  durst  invent 
sll  this  when  detection  was  so  simple.  Pro  Pop.  Ang.  Def.  C*  4. 
Sjnunons'  Bd.  vol.  v.  p.  106.  Should  that  great  man's  yeracity  be 
doubted^  however^  we  have  other  and  altogether  unquestionable  au« 
thority  upon  the  subject.  Lord  Spencer  writes  thus'  to  his  wife>  a 
daughter  of  the  Barl  of  Leicester,  from  the  camp  at  Shrewsbury,  for 
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The  reserved  gravity  of  his  deportment^  th6ugh 
it  afterwards  raised  up  great  enemies  against 
him,  presented  so  suitable  a  contrast  to  the  l6- 
quacity  of  his  fkther,  as  well  as  to  the  disgn&rtihg 
familiariQr  shewti  by  that  monarch  to  his  favooritest 
that,  at  fiifet,  people  Augured  favourably  of  so  t>p- 
pOBite  a  dieqposition.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  his 
pride  increased  with  his  years*  Educated  in  Eng^ 
land,  be  was  regarded  with  the  usual  predflectioti 
fer  a  native  who  succeeds  a  foreigner,  while  the 
Scots  fondly  cherished  the  remembrance  of  hi» 
birth  and  e^tilictioi^.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
poison  the  ilpiing^s  ^f  election  and  confidence,  oti 
his  very  entl^ance  into  public  l^e.  The  popdariQr 
redounding  to  hiiA  and  Buckingham  from  the 
breach  df  th6  Spanish  treaties,  could  not  outlive 
the  iikdovety  iff  the  truth,  and  Bristol  ^as  nbw  at 
hand  to  tontraditt  their  statement,  and  establish 
hils  <)wn.  In  the  case  of  Buckinghaid,  the  public 
sentiment  had  suffered  violence  in  being  suddenly 
converted  frbm  habitual  hatred  and  scorn  into 
something  like  esteem ;  and  proportionally  strong 
was  the  reflux,  when  it  was  discovered  by  what  hol- 
low means  a  -momentary  popularity  had  been  obv- 
tAined.  A  contradictioii  to  k  rooted  opinion  is  ever 
received  with  difficulty,  and,  when  it  is  perceived 
by  what  false  means  the  mind  has  been  seduced 

he  joined  Charles  whenever  he  took  up  arms,—-''  I  nerer  .saw  the 
king  look  hetter;  he  is  very  chearfull^  and  hy  the  baudy  discoursej  I 
thought  I  had  been  in  the  drawing-room."  Menu,  of  the  Sidneys^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  668.  Chaste  discourse  became  a  prince  who  went  out  U> 
fight  for  religion. 
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from  its  former  conviction,  displeasure  against  the 
object  is  augmented  by  the  implied  insult  to  the 
understanding,  and  by  shaifte  at  having  been  im-> 
posed  upon — which  vents  itself  upon  the  impostor. 
Other  causes  of  dissatis&ction  were  added ;  disap- 
pointment in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the 
Palatinate,  waste  of  the  public  treasure^  together 
witil  the  part  he  had  acted  in  bringing  about  a 
marriage  with  a   daughter  t^  France.    But,  as 
Charles  had  concurred  in  the  favourite's  relation 
df  Spanish  affairs,  and  hbA  eageriy  adopted  that 
minion's  views  in  all  national  matters,  he  necessarily 
shared  the  odium.    Nor  could  he  complain  with 
justice  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  own  misconduct, 
ill  permitting  himself  to  be  led  by  a  vicious  servant, 
and  departing  from  truth  to  assist  that  servant  in 
an  imposition  on  the  kingdcHn.    It  is  true  that  he 
wiis,  in  aH  probability,  to  a  certain  ext^it,  himself 
de(ieived  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  and  intention 
of  the  Spanish  court    But  when  be  waft  unequi« 
vocally  detected  in  misrepresention,  men  wei^e  not 
apt  schipuloiiriy  to  inquire  into  the  absolute  extent 
of  his  insincerity;  and  as  he  sought,  with  unaccount^ 
able  eagerhess,  to  identify  his  interest  with  the  fa- 
vourite's, he  prevented  them  from  measuring  the 
reiipective  guilt  of  etich.  C!onfIdence  in  his  candour 
was  thus  shaken,  and,  by  admitting  Buckingham 
into  bn  admired  intimacy  and  deamess,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  times,  he  proclaimed  a  purpose  of 
governing  by  the  same  maxims  as  his  predecessor ; 
and  therefore  succeeded  no  less  to  the  discontent 
aod  jealousy  that  had  accompanied  the  last  mo- 
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narch,  than  to  the  throne ;  thus  blasting  at  once 
all  the  fond  anticipations  that  an  affectionate  peo- 
ple were  disposed  to  foster.  To  these  causes  of 
jealousy  and  discontent,  was  superadded  religion. 
It  was  heard  with  grief  and  astonishment,  that  the 
credit  given  to  the  professions  of  the  prince  on  this 
subject  was  unmerited,  as  he  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence  in  the  Peninsula,  consented  to  sacrifices 
which  bespoke  no  attachment  to  the  established 
persuasion  of  his  country ;  and  his  hasty  marriage 
'  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  attended  with 
great  indulgence  to  her  creed,  and  secret  articles 
in  favour  of  catholics,  which  were  immediately 
acted  upon  by  a  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 
against  that  obnoxious  body,  seemed  to  verify  their 
fears.  Nor  was  the  general  apprehension  slightly 
augmented  by  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
churchmen,  whose  doctrine  approached  to  the  Ro- 
mish, and  was  fraught  with  the  same  political  ten- 
dency. When  it  was  perceived  that  the  system 
pursued  in  the  last  reign,  of  rendering  the  church 
subservient  to  the  views  of  the  court,  by  which  re- 
ligion was  degraded  into  an  engine  of  royalty,  was 
to  be  adopted  on  higher  ground  in  this,  the  con- 
tinuance likewise  of  a  counter-union,  composed  of 
what  were  reproachfully  denominated  puritan  prin- 
ciples with  a  spirit  of  freedom,  followed.  The  in- 
trepidity that  encouraged  an  appeal  to  the  common 
source  of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  dogmas  of 
ecclesiastics,  dictated  bolder  sentiments  on  politics, 
and  when  a  plot  to  dragoon  men  out  of  their  religion, 
in  order  to  delude  them  into  acquiescence  with  arbi- 
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trary  power,  became  manifest,  it  inspired  a  resolute 
tone  of  resistance.  The  feeling,  too,  could  not  be 
confined  to  those  who  considered  the  abstract  tenets 
of  importance  in  themselves.  Generous,  minds 
scorn  the  idea  of  having  a  creed  obtruded  on  them  ; 
and  all  who  sincerely  desired  to  oppose  the  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings  of  the  court,  naturally 
strengthened  themselves  with  the  alliance  of  a 
party  that  agreed  with  them  in  politics,  and,  from 
suffering  under  one  species  of  oppression,  could 
safely  be  relied  on  as  determined  auxiliaries.  The 
former,  indeed,  were  bound  on  principle  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  this  injured  body,  as  an  integral  part 
orthat  gi'and  one  in  which  all  the  independent 
members  of  the  community  were  interested  to  co- 
operate. In  this  manner,  the  popular  favour  which 
beamed  upon  Charles  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign, 
was  almost  immediately  converted  into  distrust. 

The  espousals  with  Henrietta  were  rather  inde-  The  king* 
cently  solemnized  by  proxy  in  France,  with  great  ""^'^'^c- 
pomp  and  at  vast  expence,  before  the  obsequies  of 
James ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June  she  was  conduct- 
ed by  Buckingham  to  England.  Charles  met  her 
at  Dover,  and  she  then  made  a  confession  and  a 
request,  indicative  of  a  temper  very  opposite  to 
that  imperious  one  which,  in  no  small  degree,  con- 
tributed to  the  subsequent  calamities  of  her  hus- 
band. She  told  him,  that,  from  her  inexperience, 
as  well  as  ignorance  of  the  manners  of  England, 
she  might  commit  errors ;  but  that  she  would  be 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  and  amend  them 
when  she  was   apprised  of  her  faults ;  and  that  she 
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hoped  he  would  employ  no  third  party  to  inform 
her  of  them  *. 
Church  af*      Church  affitirs  were  an  early  subject  of  consider- 
ation in  the  cabinet.     Bishop  Laud,  who,  in  the 
late  king's  time,  had  delivered  to  the  duke  a  little 
book  about  doctrinal  puritanism,  now  also  gave  him 
a  schedule,  containing  the  names  of  ecclesiastics 
under  the  letters  O.  and  P. ;  O.  standing  for  ortho- 
dox— P.  for  puritan ;  in  order  that  it  might  be 
shewn  to  the  king,  and  preferment,  of  course,  con- 
fined to  the  former  t.     Thus  early  was  digested 
that  exclusive  system  of  Church  policy,  which  af- 
terwards produced  such  memorable  effects.    While 
measures  were  devised  against  the  puritan  party, 
under  which  were  comprehended,  in  the  Court-re- 
gister, all  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  every  doc- 
trinal innovation  of  the  king  and  bishops,  together 
with  those  that  were  known  merely  as  defenders  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  people  ;  an  indulgence 
contrary  to  the  laws,  was  extended  to  the  catholics. 
Infavour  of  that  obnoxious  body,  private  articles  to 
this  pui*pose  were  agreed  to  in  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage :   That  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  impri- 
soned since  the  last  proclamation  should  be  set  free ; 
that  English  catholics  should  be  no  more  molest- 
ed on  account  of  their  religion,  and  that  their  goods 
seized  after  the  proclamation  should  be  restored. 
As  an  earnest  of  the  promised  indulgence,  a  spe- 
cial pardon  was  granted,  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  conviction,  to  many  Romish 

*  Bushworth,  vol.  i.  p,  170.        +  Id.  voL  i.  p.  167.    Laud's  Piary. 
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priestSj  of  all  offences  committed  by  them  against 
the  penal  laws.  To  the  feelings  of  that  age,  how* 
ever,  another  circumstance  was  perhaps  more  an- 
noying— ^the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  Somerset-house, 
for  the  queen  and  her  family,  with  adjoining  ac- 
commodation for  Capuchin  Friars,  who  were  placed 
there,  and  permitted  to  walk  abroad  in  their  religious 
habits.  "  Thenceforward,*' says  Rush  worth,  *^  great- 
er multitudes  of  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits  re- 
paired into  England  out  of  foreign  parts  ••"  In  our 
times,  the  prejudice  against  catholics  is  as  little 
creditable  to  the  heart  as  to  the  head.  But  men 
are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  at  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  treating,  the  religious  parties 
throughout  Christendom  were  actuated  by  feelings 
of  which  the  enlightened  part  of  society  in  our 
age  can  form  but  a  faint  conception.  Measured 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  age,  the  English  pro- 
testants  were  guided  by  no  superior  degree  of  in- 
tolerance. But,  with  the  view  of  lowering  the  peo- 
ple, and  exalting  the  king,  the  temper  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  ascribed  to  peculiar  bigotry — that  of 
the  latter  to  more  enlarged  notions }  whereas  the 
indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  small  pait  of 
the  intolerance  on  the  other,  flowed  from  a  very 
different  source.  Indeed  the  defence  set  up  for 
this  monarch,  on  the  head  of  religion,  is  destructive 
of  itself  1  His  illegal  indulgence  to  catholics  is  at- 
tributed to  liberal  views — his  illegal  intolerance 
towards  all  who  would  not  embrace  even  his  inno- 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  169  and  171.     Hacket's  Life  of  Williams^ 
part.  ii.  p.  6. 
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vations,  to  piety.  The  indulgence  sprang  from  the 
desire  of  cherishing  the  acknowledged  devotees  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  presented  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  puritans 
in  consequence  of  their  opposite  political  tenets. 
Hence,  men  detesting  the  principle  on  which  it 
was  granted,  earnestly  opposed  it ;  hence  they  be- 
held with  indignation,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
raged  against  the  favoured  body — a  religious  party 
indulged  contrary  to  law,  merely  from  the  suppos- 
ed servility  of  their  political  creed,  while  them- 
selves were  persecuted  with  daily  increasing  rigour. 
Besides,  they  conceived,  with  justice,  that  every 
mark  of  favour  to  that  obnoxious  party,  every  pub- 
lication of  high-church  doctrine,  was  a  prelude  to 
some  fresh  disaster  to  themselves.  They,  by  their 
apparent  intQlerance,  therefore,  resisted  the  ap- 
proach of  an  evil  which  they  perceived  was  calcu- 
lated to  try  the  national  pulse,  and,  though  dimi- 
nutive at  the  time,  would  swell  to  the  most  alarm- 
ing height,  unless  encountered  with  seasonable  op- 
position. 

The  young  king  and  Buckingham,  for  that  mi- 
nion's ascendancy  continued  unlimited,  pursued 
their  purpose  of  a  Spanish  war  with  unabated  fury, 
though  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had  overcalcu- 
lated  the  popular  favour  upon  which  their  hopes 
of  success  were  chiefly  founded.  The  inveterate 
national  antipathy  to  a  match  with  Spain  was  so 
gratified  by  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  that  the  prince 
easily  obtained  credit  to  the  statement  of  the  cause, 
^nd  a  Jiappy  reign  was  prognosticated  from  this 
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eariy  indication  of  character.  But  the  people  were 
quickly  undeceived,  and  the  almost  immediate 
treaty  for  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  France 
farther  convinced  them  that  Charles  little  partici- 
pated in  their  religious  sentiments.  Even  their 
ardour  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  the  main 
object  with  them  in  the  war,  though  reckoned  a 
subsidiary  one  by  Charles  and  liis  favourite,  began 
to  cool  2^r  the  disgraceful  miscarriage  of  the  ex- 
pedition already  alluded  to,  as  th^y  despaired  of 
success  from  the  incapacity  of  the  administration. 
But  discomfiture  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  the 
king  and  the  duke,  whose  glory  became  by  it  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue ;  and  while  they  did 
not  mitigate  their  rage  against  Spain,  they  levied 
fresh  troops,  (in  the  transporting  of  which  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  to  prevent  disorders,)  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  Palatinate*,  and  formed  alliances  to  co- 
operate with  them  on  the  Continent  A  confederacy 
was  entered  into  with  France,  Holland,  and  Den-^ 
mark,  of  which  England  was  the  head ;  and  had 
matters  even  then  been  conducted^  with  sagacity 
and  firmness,  the  union  of  such  powers  with  the 
German  Protestants  must  have  been  overpower-^ 
ing  :  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  monarch  to  be  uni- 
formly unsuccessful  in  his  foreign  undertakings. 

Such  was  the  king's  passion  for  the  war,  that  he 
entertained  the  design  of  re-assembling  the  old 
parliament  to  obtain  speedy  aid,  and  was,  with 
difficulty,  dissuaded  from  so  unprecedented  a  mea- 

*  Rufib.  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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sure.  But,  though  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  advice 
of  his  council,  he,  happily  for  the  kingdom,  could 
not  brook  the  delay  corruptly  enjoined  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  to  aflford  his  adherents  the 
accustomed  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  boroughs,  and  shires,  to  nominate 
representatives  to  promote  his  views  * ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  all  probability,  met  the  fairest  representa- 
tion which  had  occurred  during  the  dynasty  of 
his  house. 
A  pariia-  Parliament  had  been  summoned  for  the  l4th  of 
May,  but  was  prorogued  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage till  the  81st,  and  afterwards  till  the  ISth  of 
June,  It  assembled  then  in  the  metropolis  at  an 
awful  juncture,  as  one  of  the  most  dreadful  pesti- 
lences ever  known  in  the  nation  raged  at  that 
timfe  f , — a  circumstance  which  excited  a  suspicion 
that  the  motive  for  bringing  them  tKither  at  such 
a  season,  was  to  take  advantage  of  their  alarm  for 
their  personal  safety  by  a  hasty  demand,  which  it 
was  imagined  that,  to  avoid  the  danger  attend- 
ing their  residence  m  town,  during  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  investigation,  they  would  grant,  with- 
out the  bitter  accompaniment  of  an  inquiry  in- 
to grievances  or  the  causes  of  the  war,  which 
had  been  resolved  upon  with  Spain.  The  busi- 
ness was  opened  by  his  majesty  in  person,  who 
told  them  that  their  attention  was  not  called  to 


*  Hackct's  Life  of  Williams,  part  ii.  p.  4. 
t  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
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any  new  business^  but  one  which  had  been  enter- 
ed upon  in  his  father's  reign  with  their  own  ad- 
vice J  and  he  trusted  they  would  be  as  liberal  in 
maintaining,  as  they  had  been  ready  to  advise  the 
war ;  that  the  work  was  in  itself  of  so  just  and 
glorious  a  nature,  that  his  late  majesty  might  ap- 
pear to  some  backward  in  beginning  it ;  but  that 
this  proceeded  from  his  great  wisdom,  which  re- 
jected an'  undertaking  till  he  were  assured  of  the 
means  of  conducting  it  to  a  happy  termination : 
yet,  that  when  he  perceived  how  greatly  his  con- 
fidence had  been  abused,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  parliament,  his  preparations  sufficient- 
ly testified  his  alacrity  in  the  cause.     Charles  then 
reminded  them  that  he  was  employed  by  them  to 
persuade  his  father  to  break  oflF  the  two  treaties 
on  foot  with  Spain  j  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that, 
as  he  had  not  entered  upon  the  war  a  free  unen- 
gaged man,  this,  his  first  undertaking,  would  not 
fail  through  the  want  of  their  assistance,  which  he 
expected  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  from  the 
plague  would  teach  them  the  propriety  of  grant- 
ing speedily.     He  concluded,  with  observing,  in 
order  to  remove  the  jealousy  which  had  begun  to 
possess  men's  minds  about  his  religion,  that  some 
might  suppose,  and  malicious  persons  had  circula- 
ted, that  he  was  little  attached  to  the  national  faith  ; 
but  that  he  could  say,  though  he  would  not  arro- 
gate the  rest,  that  he  had  been  educated  under 
Gamaliel's  feet,  and  they  might  be  assured  of  his 
zeal  and  fidelity.    The  declaration  was  unproduc- 
tive of  any  great  efiect. 
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The  subject  of  supply  was  taken  up  by  the  lord 
keeper  where  the  king  broke  offl  He  told  the 
house  that  the  subsidies  granted  last  parliament 
were  all  expended,  of  which  an  account  should  be 
rendered,  together  with  as  much  more  of  his  ma- 
jesty's revenue ;  and  stated,  first,  that  his  majesty 
expected  they  would  bestow  this  meeting,  which 
must  be  necessarily  short,  upon  his^  or  rather  their 
actions,  (thereby  intimating,  that  by  advising  the 
breach  of  the  treaties,  they  had  made  the  war  their 
own,)  and  that  he  pledged  himself  to  permit  them 
to  reassemble  in  the  winter  as  early,  and  for  as  long  a 
period  as  they  chose,  to  settle  domestic  business : 
Secondly,  That,  if  subsidies  should  bethought  too 
tardy  a  mode  of  raising  money,  the  king  desired  to 
hear,  not  propound,  the  way  *• 

The  temper  of  the  commons  by  no  means  cor- 
responded with  the  expectations  of  the  king. 
Their  having  been  summoned  to  the  metropolis  at 
so  calamitous,  and  dangerous  a  season,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  continuing  above  a  few  days  to- 
gether ;  the  promise  of  rendering  an  account  of  the 
last  subsidies  which,  as  the  money  was  to  be  ex- 
pended by  commissioners  nominated  by  parlia- 
ment, recalled  to  their  minds  the  deception  that 
had  been  practised  ;  the  hint  about  a  new  way  of 
raising  money,  importing  the  expectation  of  an 
unusual  grant,  and  the  desire  expressed  from  the 
throne  that  they  should 'confine  themselves  to  the 

*  Cobhet's  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  et  seq.  Old  Par.  Hiat.  p.  345. 
ei  seq,  Rush^  vol.  i.  p.  171.  e/  seq,  Sanderson's  Charles  I.  p.  7.  eiseq, 
Fri^nklyn,  p.  108.  et  seq.  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  pt.ii.  p.  8.  et  seq^ 
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mere  object  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
crown,  and  trust  to  the  sovereign's  generosity,  for 
an  opportunity  to  re-assemble  afterwards  for  do- 
mestic business,  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
jealousy  which  other  circumstances  had   engen- 
dered.   It  is  so  obvious,  so  generally  admitted  a 
principle,  that  the  national  security  for  frequent 
meetings  of  the  great  council,  and  all  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  depend  on  the  wants  of  the  crown, 
that  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  worth  a  remark, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  denouncement  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  arising  from  that  source,  as  an  undu- 
tiful  capitulation  with  the  sovereign.     Had  the 
commons,  therefore,  resigned  the  authority  thus 
vested  in  them  by  the  constitution,  and  been  sa- 
tisfied with  the  promise  of  being  allowed  to  meet 
at  a  future  time  to  provide  s^inst  domestic  grie- 
vances, of  which  the  kingdom  complained,  they 
would  have  betrayed  the  cause  of  their  consti- 
tuents, and  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  legislative  assembly.    Past  experience, 
as  well  as  the  events  of  a  few  months,  or  rather 
weeks  hence,  demonstrated  that  their  future  meet- 
ing would  have  endured  no  longer  than  while  their 
measures  were  agreeable  to  the  monarch,  and  that 
the  royal  assent  would  not  have  been  obtained  to 
one  bill  of  public  utility  which  did  not  correspond 
with  his  own  particular  views  :   in  other  words, 
that  the  mere  will  of  the  prince  would  have  been 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  parliament.     This 
assembly,  however,  was  not  of  a  description  to  fall 
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into  such  absurd  policy,  by  complying  with  so  pre- 
sumptuous a  demand,  and  the  favourite's  hopes 
were  equally  irrational.  He  had  flattered  himself 
that  the  general  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  indignation  against  Spain,  (the  ofispriog, 
partly  of  fear  from  the  apprehended  consequences 
of  the  intended  match,  and  more  of  mistake  from 
his  false  statement*,)  together  with  the  first  burst 
of  affection  for  a  young  king,  the  alleged  necessity 
for  a  speedy  and  effectual  supply,  and  the  danger 
of  a  long  session  at  such  a  sickly  season,  would 
blind  the  commons  to  the  result  of  an  inconsider- 
ate and  extraordinary  grant ;  but  there  existed  too 
much  penetration  and  firmness  in  that  body,  and 
the  truth  had  been  too  clearly  discovered,  for  suc- 
cess in  such  a  scheme,  and,  as  the  plot  to  take 
them  by  surprise  was  perceived,  it  unavoidably  re- 
coiled upon  its  projectors. 

The  subject  of  grievances  liaving  been  early 
broached  in  the  lower  house,  it  was  remarked  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  that,  at  so  early  a  period  of  this 
reign,  tliere  could  yet  be  no  ground  for  complain- 
ing of  new  grievances  ;  and,  therefore,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  committees  for  grievances ;  but  that 
as  those  of  the  last  reign  continued,  and  the  pe- 
tition of  the  last  parliament  had  been  preferred 
too  late  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  throne, 
they  ought  to  resume  that  business  where  it  had 
been  lefl,  since  though  the  prince,  to  whom  the 
complaint  was  made,  was  dead,  the  king  lived, 
an  interregnum  being  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 

*  Racket's  Life  of  Williams^  part  ii.  p.  5, 
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pies  of  tfae  constitution  *•     This  course  was  equally 
prudent  and  expedient,  being  calculated  no  less 
to  prevent  soreness  to  the  new  monarch  than  to 
remove  the  evils ;  and  here,  we  may  remark,  that 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  to  parliament 
by  the  merchants  and  by  the  commons  to  the  king, 
was  an  iU^al  imposition  upon  wines,  which  yielded 
annually  L.80,000;  an  imposition  so  oppressive, 
that  the  merchants  declared  its  continuance  would 
make  them  abandon  their  trade.     Another  party 
pressed  for  an  account  of  the  last  subsidies  granted 
for  relief  of  the  Palatinate  ;  a  third  called  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws   against  seminary  priests 
and  Jesuits,  together  with  such  as  resorted  to  am- 
bassador's houses :  and  a  petition,  drawn  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  on  religion,  and  another  for  a  ge* 
.  neral  fast  on  account  of  the  plague,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence,  before 
being  presented  to  the  throne  t. 

It  was  argued,  on  the  ministerial  side,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  calamities  which  had  attended 
the  last  reign,  had  arisen  from  <<  distastes"  (dis- 
agreements) between  the  king  and  the  parliament ; 
and  that  the  first  approach  to  a  reconcilement  had 
been  given  by  his  present  majesty,  then  prince ; 
an  event  from  which  had  accrued  greater  benefit 
to  the  subject  than  had  been  experienced  for  a 
hundred  years,  (probably  the  breach  of  the  treaties 

*  Cob.  Par.  Hist  toL  u.  p.  6.  Old  Par.  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  951. 
RushwoTth^  vol.  i.  p,  173. 

t  Rushworth,  toI.  i.  p.  17S,  174.  Old  Par. 'Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  354^ 
355.     Id.  p.  351.    Cob.  P.  H.  tdL  ii.  p.  d. 
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with  Spain  was  meant :)  That,  from  this,  as  well 
as  his  good  natural  disposition,  his  freedom  from 
vice,  his  conduct  during  his  travels,  and  his  having 
been  bred  in  parliaments,  the  happiest  augury  might 
be  formed  of  his  reign ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
confirm  this  by  measures  ^*  to  sweeten  all  things 
between  king  and  people,  that  they  might  never 
afterwards  disagree."  The  commons  steered  a 
laudable  course,  moderately  pressing  grievances 
without  losing  sight  of  due  respect  for  the  king, 
and,  <<  as  the  first-fruits  of  their  love,"  voted  a  sup- 
ply of  two  subsidies. 

Charles  granted  a  general  fast,  and  returned  a 
gracious  answer  to  the  petition  upon  religion.  He 
also  thanked  the  commons  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  supply  had  been  voted,  as  it  had  proceeded 
from  pure  affection,  without  having  been  first 
moved  by  his  proper  officers;  but  he  intimated 
that  it  fell  far  short  of  the  sum  required  by  the 
exigency ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope,  mingled  with 
surprise  at  the  previous  proceedings,  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  new  imposition  on 
wine,  since  it  had  been  set  by  his  father  for  the 
support  of  the  prince  Palatine  and  his  family,  and 
was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that,  on  the  same  principle,  any  other 
tax  might  have  been  imposed,  and  the  legislature 
superseded  •. 

Though  the  grounds  of  disagreement  were  easily 
discernible  in  these  matters,  yet  it  was  on  a  case  now 

•  Journals,  8th  July,  p.  807. 
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brought  before  the  commons,  that  Charles  unfor- 
tunately displayed  that  stiffness  in  supporting  his 
servants,  and  those  principles  of  religion  which 
the  kingdom  at  large  so  greatly  disliked. 

At  first  sight,  no  two  things  appear  more  uncon*  Monti^ue'i 
nected  than  the  Arminian  tenets,  about  free-will, 
predestination,  and  grace,  and  the  principles  of 
passive  obedience.    But,  besides  that  nothing  can 
be  unimportant  in  religion,  and  that  it  is  as  irra« 
tional  in  regard  to  his  own  interest,  as  unjust  to-> 
wards  the  people,  for  a  prince  to  tamper  with  the 
national  faith,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  mankind  to  intermingle  wfth  their 
temporal  afiairs  and  prospects,  points  the  most  ab- 
struse and  seemingly  foreign  to  them,  by  which  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  first,  inflamed  with  pride 
and  the  other  passions  attending  disputes,  are  com- 
municated to  the  last,  and  rage  with  augmented 
fury  from  being  cloathed  to  the  votaries  themselves, 
with  the  semblance  of  principle,  since,  instead  of 
being  checked  by  a  liberal  intercourse  with  the 
world,  they  gather  accumulated  force  from  sym- 
pathy.   Thus  the  silly  disputes  between  the  no- 
minalists and  realists  were  productive  of  sanguin- 
ary dissensions  and  inhuman  cruelties ;  and  the 
Arminian  tenets  themselves  had  in  Holland  been 
accompanied  with  memorable  consequences,  which 
were  ailerwards  felt  in  England.    At  the  outset, 
James  had  protested  keenly  against  the  doctrine 
(a  course  likewise  pursued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  it  was  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  party  who 
opposed  him,)  and  had  even  declared  the  author 
worthy  of  fire.    But  it  was,  in  process  of  time, 
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adopted  by  the  leading  clergy  of  £agland,  and  inr 
corporated  with  other  tenets  approaching  to  the 
Romish  ;  and,  it  mast  be  confessed,  that  they 
acted  with .  consistency,  as  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  power  of  absolution,  which  they  arro- 
gated, with  the  principle  of  predestination.  Though^ 
therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  mere  broaching 
of  the  abstract  points,  might  have  excited  little 
alarm,  yet  when  it  came,  accompanied  with  power, 
and  with  what  the  people  most  dreaded,  the  re- 
storation of  the  Catholic  tenets,  when  so  vast  a 

4 

degree  of  importance  had  been  communicated  to 
the  doctrine  by  the  flame  which  it  had  raised  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  it  was  seen  that,  in  Hol- 
land, the  Arminians,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
English  throne  a  few  weeks  hence,  *^  inclined  to 
the  papists  rather  than  to  their  own  safety  j"  the 
opposition  of  the  people  was  naturally  commensu- 
rate with  the  keenness  of  the  clergy,  because  they 
viewed  the  merits  of  the  dispute  through  all  the 
circumstances  with  which  it  was  invested.  One 
of  the  chief  champions  of  the  high-church  doc- 
trine, which  now  included  Arminianism,  was  Mr. 
afterwards  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  private  chap- 
lain to  the  king.  He  had,  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  reign,  published  a  book  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  review  of  parliament,  and  com- 
mitted by  the  commons  to  the  censorship  of  Abbot 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  supposed  to  lean  to  the 
popular  party,  who  marked  his  disapprobation  of 
the  work  by  admonishing  the  author.     Tlie  bishops 

of  the  Arminian  party,  however,  not  being  inclined 
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lightly  to  abandon  their  piinciples,  advised  Mon- 
tague to  'write  a  defence  of  his  production,  which 
they  promised  to  attest  by  their  joint  authority;  but» 
with  a  meanness  no  less  deplorable  than  the  advice 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  impolitic,  they  subtilely 
"withdrew  their  names,  leaving  Dr.  Francis  White, 
as  he  oflen  complained,  to  appear  alone  as  the 
abettor  of  the  work^.     Abbot  forbade  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  defence,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress 
it ;  but  it  was  published  iri  spite  of  his  orders,  and 
dedicated  to  King  Charles  himself,  with  the  view 
of  striking  terror  by  the  authority  of  such  a  patron, 
and  engaging  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  that  party 
at  the  very  opening  of  his  reign. 

As  this  has  been  pronounced,  by  a  great  histo* 
rian,  a  very  moderate  book,  which  gave  offence, 
merely  because  it  maintained  that  catholics  might 
be  saved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  present  a  brief 
view  of  the  principles,  &c.  which  gave  offence : 
That  the  church  of  Rome  is  <<  vera  Ecclesia  Christi 
et  sponsa  Christi,  et  eodem  fundamento  doctrinal 
et  sacramentorum  nititur :"  That  he  '*  respected 
Bellarmine,"  (the  great  champion  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy,) "  but  slighted  Calvin,  Beza,  Perkins, 
Whitaker,  and  Reynolds:  That  **  he  much  dis- 
countenanced God's  word,  disgracing  of  lectures 
and  lecturers ;  of  preaching  itself,  of  which  he  says, 
prating,  preaching,  and  lecturing;  yea,  even  of 
reading  the  Bible,*'  regarding  which  he  observes, 
that "  never  a  saint-seeming,  bible-bearing,  hypocri- 

*  Ruahworthj  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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tical  puritan,  was  a  better  patriot  than  he/'  The 
committee  of  the  commons  farther  report,  <^  Ijiat 
the  whole  frame  of  this  work  is  a  great  encou- 
ragement of  popery :  in  maintaining  the  papists 
to  be  the  true  church,  and  that  they  differ  not 
from  us  in  any  fundamental  point.  If,  therefore, 
they  hold  us  heretics,  and  not  to  be  saved,  and 
we  hold  the  contrary  of  them,  who  will  not  think 
it  safer  to  be  in  their  church  than  in  ours  ?  The 
papists  read  and  commend  this  book,  and  com- 
mend it  to  others  to  read,  when  they  endure  not  the 
reading  or  having  our  books,"  &c.  These,  however, 
may  not  be  thought  the  most  exceptionable  parts 
of  Montague's  doctrine :  He  maintained  that  ima- 
ges might  be  used  for  instruction  and  as  excite* 
ments  to  devotion;  and,  in  a  treatise,  concern- 
ing the  invocation  of  saints,  he  affirmed,  and  main- 
tained, that  saints  have  not  only  a  memory,  but  a 
peculiar  charge  of  their  friends,  and  that  it  may 
be  admitted  that  some  saints  have  a  peculiar  pa- 
tronage, custody,  protection,  and  power,  as  angels 
also  have,  over  certain  persons  and  countries  by 
special  deputation.  The  real  presence,  the  sa- 
crament of  orders,  signing  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  confession  and  absolution,  also,  form- 
ed part  of  his  tenets  *.  Having  given  a  proof 
of  the  principles  complained  of  by  the  Commons, 
we  shall  present  a  sample  of  his  moderation : — 
<<  The  committee  think  there  is  enough  in  this 

•  Heylin'B  Life  of  Laud,  p.  152.  et  seq.  Cob.  Par.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  353.  Journals  of  the  Commons.  Rush. 
y«l.  i.  p.  209.  €t  seq. 
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book  to  put  a  jealousy  between  the  king  and  his 
well-afiected  subjects.  He  says,  there  are  some 
amongst  us  who  desire  an  anarchy,  and  means  the 
Puritans,  whom  yet  he  hath,  not  defined.  He  plainly 
intimates  that  there  are  Puritan  bishops,  which,  the 
committee  conceive,  tended  much  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  in  church  and  state."  Besides 
these,  there  were  various  minor  points  objected  to, 
as  the  contempt  expressed  by  him  for  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  so  highly  honoured  by  the  late  king,  &c. 
and  the  house  resented  his  contumacy  in  repeat- 
ing an  ofience  which  they  had  formerly  checked, 
as  well  as  in  attacking  two  individuals,  Yates  and 
Ward,  whom  it  had  taken  under  its  protection,  and 
whom,  though  they  had  subscribed  the  articles,  he 
denominated  Puritans  in  their  hearts  *• 


*Cob.Par.Hi8tvoLii.p.0.11.  Old  Par.  Hist  p.  353. 362.  Rush.ToI. 
i.  p.  1 73^  909.  et  seq,  Heylen's  Life  of  Ltmi,  p.  135.  This  author  tells  tuk 
that  Yatet  and  Ward  charged  as  popish^  doctrines  which^  though  they 
**  held  some  correspondence  and  agreement  with  the  church  of  Rome^ 
weredetermined  by  the£nglish  churchy  'as^  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual 
▼iability  of  the  church  of  Christy  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
the  latufidntu  of  images,  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross^  confession 
and  sacerdotal  absolution ;  the  real  presence^  the  reward  of  good 
works^  the  sacrament  of  orders  ;  quarrelling  even  with  the  very  words 
sacrifice^  altar,  and  the  like.    All  which,  upon  a  perfect  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England." 
''They  also  charged  as  Popish,"  says  he,  ''things  not  determined  by  the 
church,  but  left  to  every  man's  own  opinion ;  as  the  disputes  concern* 
ing  evangelical  counsels,  antichrist,  and  limbus  patrum,  of  whidi  the 
church  of  EngUmd  hath  determined  nothing."    P.  126.     Now,  what 
was  the  light  in  which  the  high  clergy.  Laud  and  others,  viewed  oppo- 
sition to  Montague's  doctrine?    They  complained  to  the  favourite, — 
a  stxange  patron  of  the  church,— and  stated,  '  We  must  be  bold  to  say 
that  we  cannot  conceive  what  use  there  can  be  of  dvil  government  ia 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Resolutions  were  entered  into  by  the  Commons, 
in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  committeet 
and  Montague   was  bound  in  a  recognizance  of 
L.2000,  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  to  the 
charges  against  him.    In  ordinary  prudence,  Char^ 
les  ought  not,  particularly  on  so  delicate  a  subject, 
to  have  interfered  with  their  proceedings,  till  they 
were  submitted  to  his  review  in  proper  form :  but 
it  was  his  misfortune  at  all  times,  to  conceive  that 
his  own  character  and  interests  were  involved  in 
those  of  his  servants,  and  thus  invariably  to  disap- 
point the  people  in  their  attempts  to  distinguish 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  one  from  the  acts  of 
the  other.     He  therefore  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  informing  them,   that  Montague  was 
bis  chaplain  in  ordinary ;  that  he  meant  to  take 
the  case  into  his  own  consideration  ;  and  doubted 
not,  by  his  manner  of  treating  it,  to  give  them  sa- 
tisfaction.   The  politeness  of  the  message  could 
not  conceal  the  command  which  it  implied  ;  and 
the  house  felt  indignant  at  a  proceeding  which  wasi 
deemed  an  infringement  of  its  privileges. 

The  spirit  which  actuated  the  Commons  against 
Montague,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
which  have  been  attended  with  such  valuable  con- 
sequences. But  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  privilege  of  public  discussion  was  denied 

the  commonwealth^  or  of  pieachiiig  in  the  external  ministry  of  the 
churchy  if  such  fatal  opinions  as  some  which  are  opposite  and  con- 
trary to  those  delivered  by  Mr.  Montague^  shall  be  publicly  tatqs;ht 
and  maintained.'"  P.  137.    Cabak,  p.  156. 
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to  the  popular  body,  and  that,  consequently,  by 
permitting  the  publication  of  books  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  answer,  they  connived  at  the 
triumph  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as  at  the  diffu- 
sion of  their  doctrine.     Besides,  men  must,  in  jus« 
tice,  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  their  own  times ; 
and  in  that  age,  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  in  too  high  a  state  of  agitation  to 
brook  the  free  discussion  of  the  disputed  points 
betwixt  catholics  and  protestants.     This  proceed- 
ed from  no  superior  degree  of  intolerance  in  Eng- 
lishmen,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch, 
were  perhaps  the  most  exempt  from  it  of  any 
Christian  nation.     This,  however,  is  a  narrow  view 
of  the  subject.    Had  an  obscure  individual  written 
to  the  same  effect,  his  works  might  have  escaped 
censure.     But  Montague,  as  the  private  chaplain 
of  the  king,  and  abetted  by  the  ecclesiastics  high* 
est  in  court  favour,  was  regarded  as  the  organ 
through  which  the  royal  creed  was  promulgated  to 
the  nation ;  and  as  his  works  breathed  intolerance 
and  persecution,  the  people  anticipated  thence  the 
systematic   adoption  of  those  innovations  which 
were  afterwards  so  violently  obtruded  upon  the 
kingdom. 

The  Commons  had  begun  to  enter  on  other  bu-  Reeen  or 
siness  when  the  violence  of  the  plague  made  the  ^ 
members  so  uneasy  at  Westminster,  that  they  re- 
solved to  i4>ply  to  the  king  for  a  short  recess ;  and 
as  the  upper  house  joined  them  in  an  application, 
Charles  granted  their  request ;  but  he  intimated 
his  intention  to  reassemble  them  soon  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  war  wherein  they  had  engaged  him, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  money, 
i^nof  The  unhappy  jealousy  already  entertained  of 
F^M.to  the  court  was  greatly  augmented  by  a  circum- 
MiMtiio.  8ta°ce  which  occurred  during  the  recess.  The 
«*»«"^  late  king,  a  little  before  his  death,  had,  during  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  promised  a  loan  of  ships  to 
France,  to  be  employed  against  the  Spanish  inte- 
rest in  Italy  and  the  Valtoline  -,  biit  suspecting  af- 
terwards that  the  real  object  of  the  French  mo- 
narch was  to  use  them  against  the  huguenots  of 
Rochelle, — a  proceeding  which  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  British, — ^he,  to  pre- 
vent such  a  breach  of  faith  by  any  seduction  of 
the  mariners,  issued  orders  that  the  several  crews 
should  be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  English- 
men, whose  fidelity  to  their  country,  and  obedi- 
ence to  their  commanders,  were  firmly  relied  on. 
Buckingham,  however,  who  was  from  the  begin- 
ning apprized  of  the  French  king's  purpose,  had 
resolved  to  promote  it  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  master ;  and,  as  Charles  was  no  less 
forward  in  the  business  than  his  minion,  the  death 
of  James  removed  every  obstacle  from  the  throne. 
But  the  feelings  of  the  owners,  commanders,  and 
their  respective  crews,  presented  a  difficulty  to 
the  execution  of  the  project,  which,  as  it  was 
hopeless  to  remove  it  either  by  the  direct  autho- 
rity or  secret  influence  of  the  crown,  the  king  and 
his  favourite  determined  to  overcome  by  strata- 
gem. The  fleet  assigned  to  this  service  consisted 
of  seven  merchantmen,  and  one  ship  of  war  called 
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the  Vanguard.  The  merchantmen  having  been 
first  impressed  into  the  English  service,  were  ur- 
ged to  enter  into  that  of  France,  upon  the  assur- 
ance of  being  employed  against  the  Spanish  inte- 
rest, then  so  hateful  to  England.  But,  after  mat- 
ters had  been  arranged  upon  this  understanding, 
instructions  were  secretly  given  by  the  duke  and 
the  French  ambassador,  to  draw  the  contracts  in 
general  terms— that  they  should  serve  against  any 
country  except  their  own ;  from  the  hope  that  the 
owners  and  commanders,  unsuspicious  of  a  snare^ 
might  overlook  the  generality  of  the  expression  in 
the  rubbish  of  technicalities  with  which  legal  in- 
struments are  loaded,  and  thus  be  bound  to  the 
performance  of  conditions  which  they  would  have 
rejected  with  abhorrence.  In  this,  however,  Buck- 
ingham and  his  coadjutors  had  over-calculated  their 
own  dexterity;  for  the  owners  and  commanders 
detected  the  fraud,  and  demurred  to  terms,  under 
the  colour  of  which  they  might  be  trepanned  into 
so  odious  a  service.  But  in  the  sequel  he  was 
more  successful.  Affecting  to  anticipate  their  ap- 
prehensions, he  privately  instructed  Pennington, 
the  admiral,  neither  to  serve  against  the  hugue- 
nots, nor,  lest  any  undue  advantage  should  be  ta- 
ken, to  permit  more  Frenchmen  to  enter  the  ships, 
than  the  crews  could  master.  Pennington  was  de- 
ceived; and  having  communicated  the  effect  of 
his  instructions  to  the  respective  owners  and  com- 
manders, whom  this  specious  conduct  likewise  im- 
posed upon,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  sign  and 
seal  the  contracts.    But  on  their  approach  to  the 
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French  coast,  they  discovered  the  plot  against 
them,  and  they  determined  that  the  general  word^ 
should  not  prevail  over  the  honest  understanding 
of  the  contract.    The  Vanguard,  trusting  to  her 
strength,  entered  Dieppe ;  the  rest,  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  lingered  behind,  resolved  rather  to  be 
sunk  than  engage  in  what  appeared  to  them  so 
unnatural  a  service.     At  this  juncture,  the  French 
used  every  engine  of  seduction  for  the  attainment 
of  their  object ;  but,  from  the  admiral  down  to  the 
meanest  sailor,  not  a  man  was  found  capable  of 
deserting  the  cause  of  his  religion.    The  crew  of 
the  Vanguard  itself  wrote  what  is  called  a  round 
robbin  against  the  service,  and  laid  it  under  the 
Bible  of  their  admiral,  whose  sentiments  accorded 
with  their  own.     In  the  mean  time,  he  received 
letters  from  the  duke,  and  a  warrant  in  the  king's 
name  from  Conway,  the  secretary,  to  surrender 
the  ships  to  the  French  government.    But,  as  he 
was  commanded  at  the  same  time  not  to  de- 
sert  his  charge,  he  was  willing  to  conclude,  that 
if  the  crew  positively  persisted  in  their  present 
resolution,    he  was  absolved   from  performance, 
since  it  never  could  be  his  majesty's  intention 
to  leave  him  there  alone.      The  French,   who 
saw  through  the  motive  which  dictated  this  con- 
struction of  the  letter,  laboured  to  overcome  it  by 
the  offer  of  a  pension,  and  other  great  rewards. 
When,  however,  the  generous  disdain  of  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,   at  their  attempt  to  corrupt  his  in- 
tegrity, convinced  them  of  the  impracticability  of 
attaining  their  purpose  in  that  way»  they  took  a 
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))rote8t  against  hitn,  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;--- 
a  proceeding  which  so  enraged  the  sailors,  that 
they  instantly  heaved  anchor,  and  sailed  for  the 
Downs,  declaring  that  they  would  rather  be  hanged 
at  home,  than  be  slaves  to  the  French,  and  fight 
against  the  adherents  of  their  own  religion. 

Arrived  in  the  Downs,  Pennington  wrote  to  the 
duke  for  farther  instructions,  but  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  service^  and  assuring  his  grace  that 
the  mariners  would  rather  be  hanged  than  return 
to  France.    At  the  same  moment,  ambassadors, 
dispatched  from  the  Duke  of  Rohan  and  the  rest 
of  the  huguenots,  implore  the  king  and  council 
against  lending  ships  for  their  destruction,  and  re-i 
ceive  fair  answers  from  both  :  But  orders,  never- 
theless, are  sent  to  Pennington  to  return  instantly 
to  Dieppe  and  surrender  the  vessels  ;  and  to  com- 
pel the  merchantmen,  even  to  sinking,  to  accom- 
pany him.    Lest,  however,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  fleet,  strong  measures  might  prove  not  alto- 
gether expedient,  a  report^  calculated  to  remove 
every  objection  to  the  service,  was  industriously 
circulated — ^that  peace  had   been  concluded  be- 
tween the  French  king  and  his  protestant  sub- 
jects: but  the  delusion  could  not  last,  and  the 
commanders   of  the    merchant-vessels    tried    to 
escape.    One  of  their  number.   Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  was  successful  in  his  attempts  to  sail  off; 
the  rest  were  fired  at  by  the  Vanguard  and  kept  in 
check.     The  ships  were,  therefore,  surrendered ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  individual—^  gun-' 
ner,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  charging  a  gun  against 
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Rochelle,  paid  the  mulct  of  his  baseness,  the 
v^hole  crews  magnanimously  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  court  in  destroying  the  friends  of 
their  own  religion.  To  the  owners  and  command- 
ers, however,  this  compulsatory  surrender  of  th^ir 
vessels  was  fraught  with  a  grievous  patrimonial  in- 
jury, for  they  obtained  no  adequate  security  for 
the  hire,  or  even  restitution  of  their  property  *. 

The  completion  of  this  unfortunate  a£&ir  occur- 
red about  the  beginning  of  August,  when  parlia- 
ment met  again  at  Oxford^  and  Pennington  hast- 
ened thither  to  lay  before  that  assembly  an  account 
of  the  proceedings.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  such 
a  disclosure,  he  was  concealed  by  the  interference 
of  the  court  till  the  dissolution  which  quickly  fol- 
lowed. But,  though  the  regular  and  official  report 
was  thus  withheld  from  parliament,  the  circum- 
stances reached  it,  probably  with  not  a  little  of 
that  exaggeration  which  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  concealment  generally  produces.  Nor  did  it 
operate  as  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  public  feel- 
ing, that  part  of  the  very  money  granted  for  the 
relief  of  the  Palatinate  from  sympathy  towards  a 
protestant  state,  was  understood  to  have  been 
spent  in  equipping  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  protest- 
ants  of  Rochelle. 

Lord  Keeper  Williams  earnestly  dissuaded  both 
the  king  and  his  favourite  against  re-assembling 
parliament  on  the  first  of  August :  He  represented 
that,  as  the  pestilence  had  now  extended  to  va* 

^  Riuh.  Tol  i.  p.  17i.  fftf  j»y.  p.  Sff.  H  seq. 
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lious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  legislature  could 
not  meet  in  safety  even  at  Oxford;  and  that  the 
members,  resenting  an  unnecessary  exposure  to 
contagion,  would  most  probably  permit  their  per- 
sonal ill  humour  to  affect  their  public  measures : 
That  it  was  unusual  to  grant  subsidy  upon  subsi- 
dy in  the  same  session,  (and  this  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  that  begun  at  Westminster,)  "  and 
it  was  not  fit  for  the  reputation  of  the  king  to  fall 
upon  the  probable  hazard  of  a  denial ;"  and  that, 
farther,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  complaints 
were  ready  to  be  preferred  against  the  duke ;  but 
that,  were  parliament  prorogued  till   Christmas, 
the  ill  humour  would  subside,  leisure  would  be  af- 
forded for  softening  some  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  new  session,  they  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  new  grant.     Charles  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  moved  by  these  arguments,  but 
the  duke  was  inexorable  *.     He,  in  all  likelihood^ 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  from  the  hope  that  a 
strong  picture  of  the  necessity  for  an  immediate 
supply,  added  to  the  danger  of  continuing  the  ses- 
sion above  a  few  days,  would  induce  the  Commons 
hastily  to  vote  money  without  entering  into  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  and  before  they  heard 
of  the  loan  of  ships  to  France  ibr  the  purpose  of 
reducing  Rochelle. 

The  Commons  no  sooner  met  than  the  subject  Parliament 
of  religion  was  broached :  The  case  of  Montague  llToxfolSr 
was  resumed,  and  Sir  Edward  Giles,  following  up  ^"*  ^^^ 

^  Racket's  life  of  WiUiimi,  part  iL  p.  13.  and  14 
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a  complaint  against  the  practice  of  screening  po* 
pish  recusants,  produced  evidence  of  six  Romish 
priests  having,  at  the  intercession  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors, been  pardoned  on  the  12th  of  July,  the 
day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  lord  keeper 
had,  in  the  king's  name,  assured  both  houses  that 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  against  seminary  priests 
should  not  be  relaxed.  When  Charles  perceived 
that  the  Commons,  instead  of  voting  money,  had 
entered  upon  the  topic  of  grievances,  he  command- 
ed both  houses  to  attend  him  in  the  great  hall 
of  Christ  Church  j  that  by  himself  and  his  minis- 
ters, he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing 
them  of  the  necessity  of  considering  his  business&st. 
Having  addressed  them  himself  in  general  terms, 
he  left  the  particulars  to  his  secretaries.  Lord  Con- 
way and  Sir  John  Coke,  who  stated  that  his  pre- 
sent majesty  had  moved  the  late  king  to  break  off 
the  treaties  with  Spain,  and  that  they  must  have 
then  foreseen  that  a  war  would  unavoidably  follow, 
both  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  and  home 
defence  ;  and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  warlike 
measures,  his  majesty  had  already  advanced  too 
far  to  recede  with  honour,  having  laboured  to  com- 
pass an  offensive  alliance  with  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  the  German  princes,  who  had  declined  to  en- 
ter into  the  league,  till  they  actually  saw  him  in 
the  field.  That  it  appeared,  by  a  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  last  parliament  of  the  late  king,  that 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  war,  the  sup- 
port of  an  army,  and  the  subsidizing  of  foreign 
powers,  would  not  fall  short  of  L.700,000  per  an- 
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Bum :  That,  in  addition  to  this,  L.SOO,000  had 
been  required  to  fit  out  the  fleet,  fortify  Ireland, 
and  put  the  forts  of  England  in  a  military  posture ; 
that  the  sums  already  granted  had  been  all  ex- 
pended, and  considerable  debts  incurred  ;  for  that 
the  late  king  had  lefl  debt  to  the  amount  of 
L.  310,000,  ^hich  continued  as  a  burthen  upon 
the  crown,  and  the  present  king  had,  in  spite  of 
the  strictest  economy  while  prince,  incurred  debt 
to  the  extent  of  L. 70,000,  while  the  expenses 
of  his  father's  funeral,  his  own  marriage,  &c.  had 
increased  the  amount  to  L.  192,000  :  <<  These 
things,"  it  was  said,  **  have  called  the  present  par- 
liament hither,  and  the  present  charge  of  all 
amounts  to  above  L.  400,000,  the  farther  prosecu* 
tion  whereof  the  king  being  unable  to  bear,  hath 
lefl  it  to  their  consultations."  The  whole  of  this 
sum,  however,  was  not  demanded  from  the  Conu 
mons :  The  ministers  of  the  crown  moved,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  two  subsidies  and  two  fifteenths 
only,  or,  at  the  highest  calculation,  for  about 
L.200,000,  payable  *'  in  April  and  October  come 
twelvemonths,"  and  they  afterwards  restricted 
their  demand  to  two-fifteenths,  or  about  L.60,000, 
payable  at  a  distant  date :  Nay,  Buckingham  him- 
self, in  answer  to  a  query  of  the  Commons,  when 
he  condescended  to  vindicate  his  public  conduct, 
**  whether  a  considerable  sum  of  money  be  yet  re- 
quired?" answered,  that  L.40,000  were  yet  neces- 
sary ;  a  clear  proof  thai  the  statements  by  minis- 
ters, of  large  sums,  were  embarrassed  with  difficul- 
ties that  ought  to  have  been  explained,  and  that 
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the  Commons  were  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
they  had  been  summoned  at  so  unseasonable  a  pe« 
riod,  to  take  them  by  surprise  •. 

Crooked  policy  generally  defeats  itself*  Intel- 
ligence of  the  loan  of  ships  for  the  reduction  of 
Rochelle,  had  already  secretly  reached  Oxford ; 
and  when,  in  order  to  gain  the  present  object  by 
flattering  the  passions,  it  was  stated  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  that  "  the  French  king  chose 
to  sheath  his  sword  in  the  bowels  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, rather  than  declare  war  against  catholics  f  ;" 
it  inevitably  farther  inflamed  the  indignation  which 
the  event  itself  excited.  Indeed  a  greater  insult 
to  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  can  scarcely  be 
figured,  than  such  an  attempt  to  impose  upon  it. 
The  ministers  were  not  more  fortunate  in  their 
allusion  to  another  topic:  That  "  in  the  Low 
Countries  the  sect  of  the  Arminians  prevailed 
much,  who  inclined  to  the  papists  rather  than  to 
their  own  safety,  notwithstanding  that  the  enemy 
had  a  great  and  powerful  army  near  them,  so 
that  his  majesty  was  forced  to  protect  and  counte* 
nance  them  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men 
from  hence,  with  a  caution  of  repayment,  and  the 
like  supply  farther  if  required  J."  The  allusion 
to  the  Arminians  of  the  Low  Countries  immediate- 
ly suggested  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  execu- 

*  Old  Par.  Hist  voL  vi.  p.  S67.  et  seq.  Cobbet's  Old  Par.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  8.  et  seq.  Sanderson^  p.  IS.  et  seq.  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
et  seq, 

f  See  Statement  by  Lord  Conway,  and  secretary  Coke«  in  Rush- 
worth,  vol.  L  p.  178,  and  the  other  authorities. 

X  Lord  Conway's  Speech. 
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tive,  which  affected  to  condemn  principles  abroad 
that  it  cherished  at  home* 

The  royal  address,  and  the  efforts  of  ministers, 
failed  of  effect.     The  Commons  resolved  that  reli- 
gion should  have  the  first  consideration,  public 
grievances  the  next,  and  the  subject  of  supply  the 
last.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  observed  that 
necessity  was  the  perpetual  reason  alleged  in  all 
parliaments  for  supplies ;  that,  in  this  instance,  if 
it  existed,  it  sprang  from  improvidence,  from  frauds 
in  the  customs  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  old  un- 
profitable ofiices,  and  new  invented  ones,  on  the 
other,  together  with  pensions  to  the  extent  of 
L.  120,000,  lately  L.80,000,  and,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's  time,  only  L.  18,000,  the  accumulation  of 
offices  in  one  person,  and  needless  waste  in  ap- 
parel, diet,  &c.    It  was  argued,  that  though  one 
parliament  had  advised  a  war,  yet  if  matters  were 
managed  by  contrary  designs,  and  the  treasure 
misemployed,  another  was  not  bound  to  be  cariued 
blindfiDld  into  measures  not  matured  by  sound 
counsel ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  if  the  public 
money  were  misemployed,  so  was  it  unwarrantably 
raised,  by  the  sale  of  offices,  mcluding  places  of  ju- 
dicature, for  which  about  L.  140,000  had  been  given, 
by  baneful  monopolies,  and  by  illegal  customs, 
while  the  protection  of  comn^erce,  the  only  prin- 
ciple  on  which  customs  were  eligible,  Mas  so  ne- 
glected that  Turkish,  as  well  as  French  pirates  in- 
fested the  very  coasts,  and,  without  molestation, 
captured  vessels  in  the  sight  of  land :   That,  what 
was  become  of  all  the  money  raised  by  the  act 
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of  resumption  of  the  crown  lands  ?  That,  in  the 
present  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  crown, 
pensions  should  cease;  and  that,  in  a  contest  for 
his  brother*in-law's  inheritance,  the  king  himself 
should  contribute  towards  the  war,  which,  by  the 
sale  of  useless  forests,  &c.  he  might  easily  accom- 
plish :  But  that  it  could  not  be  conceived  how 
money  payable  at  so  distant  a  date,  could  supply 
the  present  wants,  in  regard  to  fitting  out  the  fleet 
for  an  immediate  expedition.  It  was  moved  that 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  object  of  the 
newly  prepared  fleet  and  army,  as  no  enemy  had 
been  declared,  and  as  to  whether  the  duke  did 
not  break  the  match  with  Spain  out  of  malice  to 
Olivarez,  and  conclude  the  other  on  still  harder 
terms,  and  whether  the  ships  employed  against 
Rochelle  were  not  fitted  out  from  the  subsidies 
granted  for  relief  of  the  Palatinate  •  ? 

To  divert  the  Commons  from  this  course,  and 
sooth  them  into  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  crown,  Charles,  at  their  desire,  gave  a  full 
and  distinct  answer  to  their  petition  on  religion^ 
which  he  had  formerly  graciously  received ;  and 
Buckingham  himself  plausibly  explained  the  mea-* 
sures  pursued  by  him,  particularly  in  respect  to 
the  fleet ;  regarding  which  he  observed  that  the 
enemy  might  easily  be  surmised,  and  would  in« 
stantly  be  proclaimed  when  the  fleet  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea.    But  these  failed  to  alter  the  resolution 

*  Rushworth^  vol.  i.  p.  179.  et  scq.  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  S63. 
et  seq.  Gobbet's  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  et  feq.  Journals^  p.  810. 
et  aeq. 
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of  the  Commons,  and  the  king  sent  to  them  a  mes« 
sage  on  the  tenth  day  of  their  meeting,  and  the 
sixth  after  the  address  from  the  throne,  intimating 
that  neither  his  necessities  brooked  delay,  nor  the 
pestilence  their  continuing  longer  together :  That 
if  they  granted  a  supply  now,  they  should  meet 
again  at  Christmas  ;  but  that,  if  they  declined  to 
gratify  him  in  the  first  request  he  had  ever  made, 
and  spent  their  time  in  fruitless  debates,  he  would 
take  that  care  of  their  healths  which  themselves 
neglected.  Ministers  now  restricted  their  demand 
to  two  fifteenths,  payable  at  a  distant  date,  and 
amounting  to  about  L.60,(X)0 ;  but  it  was  answer- 
ed that  the  wants  of  the  crown  must  be  incon*^ 
ceivably  great  if  the  parliament  were  summoned 
at  so  calamitous  a  season  for  such  a  paltry  sum ; 
and  that  the  object  was  not  supply,  but  to  obtain 
a  precedent  for  repeated  demands  in  one  session ; 
for  that  money,  payable  at  a  distant  period,  could 
not  be  employed  in  the  immediate  service  of  the 
0eet;  and,  as  to  its  being  taken  up  on  credit, 
surely  the  credit  of  the  crown  was  not  sunk  so 
low  that  it  could  not  raise  L.40,000, — the  sum  al- 
leged to  be  yet  requisite  for  the  present  exigencies. 
Admitting,  however,  the  wants  of  the  crown  to  be 
as  great  as  they  were  stated  to  be,  they  ought  only  to 
operate  upon  parliament  as  an  additional  incitement 
to  seize  the  favourable  juncture  for  insisting  on  a  re- 
formation of  the  government ;  and  it  was  remarked, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  that  this  was  no  ca- 
pitulation with  the  sovereign,  but  an  ordinary  par- 
liamentary course,  without  which  the  common- 
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wealth  could  neither  supply  the  king,  nor  yet  sub- 
sist.    While,  therefore,  they  voted  an  address,  de- 
clarative of  their  readiness  to  supply  the  sovereign 
in  all  honourable  actions  founded  on  sound  coun- 
sel, they  refused  to  vote  away  the  public  money 
without  some  assurance  of  a  change  of  measures ; 
and  Charles,  who  thought  "  nothing  more  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  a  king  of 
England,  than  to* be  cast  upon  the  necessity  of 
calling  pai*liaments,    which  rendereth   them  ob- 
noxious to  the  power  and  pride  of  each  popular 
spirit,  and  makes  them  less  in  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad  *  j"  who,  in  fact,  conceived  the 
duty  of  the  Commons  to  consist  in  apportioning 
the  taxes  rather  than  in  granting  them,  regarded 
their  proceedings  as  equally  presumptuous  in  them, 
and  dishonourable  to  him  ;  and  having  observed 
that  they  reflected  against  some  persons  near  him, 
particularly  the  duke,  whom  he  supposed  himself 
Pnrfiment  bouud  to  protcct,  he  instantly  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment ; — a  proceeding  that  proved  fatal  to  the  future 
peace  of  his  reign  f. 

The  lord  keeper,  Williams,  is  said  to  have  exert- 
ed  all  his  talents  to  prevent  this  rash  and  ill-advis- 
ed measure.  To  the  duke  he  argued  thus  :  "  You 
have  brought  the  two  houses  hither,  my  lord, against 
my  counsel :  my  suspicion  is  confirmed  that  your 
grace  would  suffer  for  it.  What's  now  to  be  done, 
but  wind  up  a  session  quickly  ?  The  occasion  is  for 

•  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  117. 

t  Rushworth,  toI.  i.  p.  191.    Cobbet'i  PtrL  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  8<r. 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  403. 
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you ;  because  two  colleges  in  the  university,  and 
eight  houses  in  the  city,  are  risited  with  the  plague 
Let  the  members  be  promised  fairly  and  friendly, 
that  they  shall  meet  again  afler  Christmas;  re- 
quite their  injuries  done  unto  them  with  benefits, 
and  not  revenge  ;  for  no  man  that  is  wise  will  shew 
himself  angry  with  the  people  of  England.    I  have 
more  to  say,  but  no  more  than  I  have  said  to  your 
grace  above  a  year  past  at  Whitehall.     Confer  one 
or  two  of  your  great  places  upon  your  fastest 
friends,  so  you  shall  go  less  in  envy,  and  not  less  in 
power.     At  the  close  of  the  session  declare  your- 
self forwardest  to  ser^'e  the  king  and  common- 
wealth, and  to  give  the  parliament  satisfaction. 
Fear  them  not  when  they  meet  again  in  the  same 
body,  whose  ill  affections   I  expect  to  mitigate. 
But  if  they  proceed,  trust  me  with  your  cause  when 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  house  of  Lords,  and  I  will 
lay  my  life  upon  it  to  preserve  you  from  sentence 
or  the  least  dishonour  *."  Unluckily  for  the  worthy 
prelate's  intercession,  he  was,  notwithstanding  the 
most  inconceivably  abject  professions  of  unbound- 
ed devotion,  at  that  very  moment  suspected  of  in- 
triguing with  the  leaders  of  opposition  for  the  duke's 
impeachment — a  suspicion  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  altogether  groundless,  and  which  the 
duke  would  the  more  readily  believe,  because  he 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  similar  plan  for  the 
ruin  of  the  bishop,  as  a  return  for  his  supposed 

*  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  ii  p.  16. 
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treacheiy  during  the  favourite's  absence  in  Spain  •  ; 
it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  Buckingham 
should  have  descried,  in  the  advice  to  expose  him- 
self to  trial,  a  plot  for  his  destruction,  and  should 
have  replied,  **  ^  I  will  look  whom  I  trust  to ;'  and 
flung  out  of  the  chamber  with  menaces  in  his  coun- 
tenance." In  this  he  merely  acted  upon  the  prin« 
ciple  of  an  excellent  maxim  of  Fielding,  ^*  never  to 
trust  the  man  who  has  reason  to  suspect  you  know 
he  has  injured  you ;"  and  whoever  has  studied  the 
prelate's  character  will  not  hesitate  to  believe  that 
he  was  prepared  to  act  a  double  part,-— that,  had 
the  duke  committed  his  destiny  to  such  hands,  the 
other,  could  he  have  promised  himself  a  greater  ad- 
vantage by  destroying  than  saving  his  benefactor, 
would  not  have  scrupled  in  his  choice.  Failing  ia 
this  quarter,  Williams  applied  directly  to  the  king, 
^<  imploring  him  with  reasons,  with  supplications, 
with  tears,  to  remember  a  time  when,  in  his  hearing, 
his  blessed  father  had  charged  him  to  call  parlia- 
ments often,  and  continue  them,  though  their  rash- 
ness sometimes  did  offend  him ;  that,  in  his  own  ex- 
perience,he  never  got  good  by  falling  out  with  them. 
^  But  chiefly.  Sir,*'  says  he, "  let  it  never  be  said  that 
you  have  not  kept  good  correspondence  with  your 
first  parliament.  Do  not  disseminate  so  much  un- 
kindness  through  all  the  counties  and  boroughs  of 
your  realm.  The  love  of  the  people  is  the  palladium 

•  Heylen'B  life  of  Laud,  p.  139.    Hacket't  Life  of  Willianui,  part 
il  p.  17, 18. 
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of  your  crown.  Continue  this  assembly  to  another 
session^  and  expect  alteration  for  the  better.  If 
you  do  not  so,  the  next  swarm  will  come  out  of  the 
same  hive."  To  this  the  lords  of  the  council  did 
almost  all  concur;  but  it  wanted  Buckingham's 
sufirage,  who  was  secure  that  the  king's  judgment 
would  follow  him  against  the  whole  table  •."  Wil- 
liams's motives  were  suspected,  and  impassioned 
eloquence  only  provoked  displeasure  towards  him- 
self, particularly  as  his  exact  intelligence  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  opposite  party  eviqced  a  correspon- 
dence with  them* 


*  Hacket's  Life  of  WilHaois^  part  ii.  p.  16. 

The  public  tentiments  may  be  in^Hred  from  the  foUowif^  letter 
from  Lord  Cromwell  to  ieke  duke :  «'  They/'  (Ae  peo^de)  *'  offer  to 
lay  wagers  tiie  Heet  goes  oat  this  year;  and  that  of  necessity  a  parlia- 
ment nms^  which^  when  it  comes^  sure  it  will  mnch  discontent  you. 
//  is  wondered  at,  that  since  the  king  did  give  great  gifts  to  the 
JMehes  9f  Chevereux,  and  those  that  then  went,  how  now  a  small  sun 
in  the  parliament  should  he  called  for.  And  let  the  parliament  sit  when 
they  wiUy  begin  they  wHl  where  they  ended*  They  say  the  lords  of  the 
ecuncil  knew  nothing  of  Count  Mansfield's  Journey,  or  this  fleet,  which 
discontents  etem  the  best  sort,  if  not  all.  They  say  it  is  a  very  great 
burthen  your  grace  takes  upon  you,  since  none  knows  any  thipg  but 
you.  It  is  conceived  that  not  letting  others  bear  part  of  Uie  burthen 
you  now  hear,  it  may  ruin  you,  whidi  heaven  jfoxbid.— Nothing  is 
mote  wondered  at  than  that  one  grave  man  is  not  known  to  have  your 
ear,  except  my  geod  and  noble  lord  Conway,"  &c  Rush-  voL  i.  p, 
195.  This  letter  was  from  the  most  devoted  servant,  who  wished  all 
noble  thoughts  to  forsake  him  when  they  did  not  incHne  to  the  duke, 
and  desired  to  see  the  favourite  ''  trample  the  ignofBnt  moltatqde 
under  foot."  Ih-  Consideiing  the  character  of  Buckingham,  and  thf 
absurdity  of  committing  every  thing  to  him,  is  it  wonderful  that  sup^ 
^iica  were  rebictaiidy  granted? 
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CHAP.   II. 


From  the  Dissolution  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  /. 
to  the  aiding  of  the  third :  containing  an  account  of  the 
Eacpeditionagavnst  Spain-^The  second  Parliament^^The 
misunderstanding  between  the  King  and  Queen ;  and  the 
French  tTar'^mth  the  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the 
Isle  ofKhi. 

SMd^r!^  The  unhappy  termination  of  the  parliament  did 
oDrnpoiaory  not  divert  Charles  from  his  purpose  of  a  Spanish 
war,  which  he  commenced  without  the  formality 
of  a  proclamation";  and  the  supply,  in  which  he 
had  been  disappointed  from  the  legislature,  was 
drawn  from  the  people  in  the  shape  of  a  compul- 
satory  loan  *.  Though  this  measure  was  not  al- 
together unprecedented,  it  was  directly  against 
law ;  and,  considering  the  delicate  ground  on  which 
he  now  stood,  nothing,  at  such  a  juncture,  could 
be  more  imprudent.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
crown,  which  was  fully  adequate  to  the  ordinary  ex« 
igencies,  amounted  to  about  L.450,000;  and  surely, 
as  a  little  economy  might  nave  soon  saved  out  of 
that  the  L.40,000  now.  re^inrad,  so,  unless  there 
had  been  some  unaccountable  jealousy  of  this 

**  Roshworih,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  Whitelocke,  p.  2.   Fnnklyii^p.  lit. 
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prince,  the^um  might  have  been  rskised  by  a  vd- 
luntary.loan  upon  interest    But  if  the  measure 
now  ^opted  were  generally  resented  as  unconsti- 
tutional the  public  indignation  was  augmented  by 
the  principle  followed  in  exacting  it.     Since  the 
king  pretended  a  right  to  exact  the  loan,  he  ought 
to  have  applied,  by  the  same  officers,  to  all  the 
higher  ranks  alike ;  yet,  in  conformity  with  the  po- 
licy of  this  family  to  raise  the  nobility  and  clergy 
as  auxiliaries  of  monarchy,  he  ii^sued  out  individual 
writs  to  the  several  members  of  these  bodies  *• 
How  far  the  discontent  was  allayed  by  a  proclama* 
tion,  issued  with  that  view,  against  recusants,  we 
are  not  informed.    Frdm  some  of  the  leading  pa-* 
pists  arms  and  money  were  extorted  f . 

The  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty  sail,  with  the  ad-  The  cxpe- 
dition  of  twenty  from  the  Dutch,  and  carrying  ten  thTs^tsh 
thousand  land  forces,  was  now  dispatched  on  an  ^^  ^^ 
expedition  to  the  Spanish  coast ;  and  had  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mighty  armament,  which,  for  its  mag- 
nitude, pre^nted  a  novelty  to  mankind,  been  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  most*  rational  expecta- 
tions, the  people  might  have  derived,  from  the  ex- 
ternal glok^y  of  the  kingdom,  some  comfort  for  the 
invasion  of  their  rights.     But,  in  the  uniform  ill 
success  of  his  foreign  policy,  this  prince  expe- 
rienced the  effects  of  unsound  counsel.    Instead 


*  See  warranty  in  Rushworth^  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

t  Id.  p.  194.  S4e.  Cabala^  Letter  about  the  Nobility^  p.  383. 
Stzafforde's  Diapatchesy  toI.  L  p.  Sd,  about  the  influence  of  the  duke. 
An  offices  were  filled  by  his  creatures.  Warwick's  State  Papers^  vol. 
ii.  p.  10. 

VOL.   Ilr 
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of  appointing  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  Sir  Ro- 
bert Hansel,  an  officer  who  had  already  distin- 
guished himself,  and  who,  from  his  character  and 
situation,  seemed  entitled  to  it,  Buckingham  no^ 
minated  Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbleton,  a  creature  of 
his  own,  whom  the  public  voice  pronounced  dea* 
titute  of  the  talent  for  such  an  enterprise,  and 
whose  every  proceeding  w^s  characterized  by  want 
of  plan,  and  by  absurdity*    No  council  of  war  was 
called  to  determine  upon  the  point  of  attack,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  when 
so  many  clashing  opinions  wasted  the  time#  that 
the  enemy  had  leisure  to  prepare  for  their  recep^ 
tion.    The  shipping  in  the  Bay  of  Cadi2  was  al- 
lowed to  escape,  though  it  might  have  been  cap* 
tured  almost  without  resistancci  and  would  have 
amply  requited  the  expedition  both  in  honour  and 
profit ;   while,  neglecting  the  advantages  of  his 
naval  superiority,  the  cyr  Jj^ander  resolved  upon 
attacking  the  enemy  on  snore.    The  troops  were 
therefore  landed,  and  a  fort  taken ;  but  the  sol- 
diers having  fallen  upon  a  store  of  wine,  ran  into 
such  excesses,  that  many  were  lost ;  and,  had  the 
enemy  b.een  apprized  of  their  condition,  not  a  man 
would  have  escaped.    It  was  deemed  imprudent 
to  trust  longer  on  a  hostile  shore,  a  body  of  men 
who  had  thrown  off  the  restraint  of  discipline ; 
and  the  commander  having  ordered  their  imme- 
diate re-embarkment,  determined  to  wait  for  the 
Plate  fleet,  which  was  daily  looked  for,  and  still 
promised  a  rich  harvest  for  his  labours.    But  even 
this  design  his  own  mismanagement  obliged  him 
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to  abandon.  The  contagion  broke  out  in  one  of 
the  ships ;  and  he,  more  anxious  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  than  the  safety  of  the  living,  ordered 
the  infected  to  be  distributed  through  the  fleet, 
and  thus  extended  the  mischief  to  every  ship.  The 
general  sickness  then  made  him  conceive  it  expe- 
dient to  abandon  his  plan  altogether,  and  return 
with  dishonour  to  England.  It  is  said  that,  had 
he  deferred  his  return  for  two  days  longer,  he 
might  have  accomplished  his  object  *• 

The  failure  of  this  grand  expedition,  as  it  iiv 
creased  the  public  discontent  on  the  one  hand,  so^ 
on  the  other,  by  disappointing  the  prince's  hope 
of  plunder,  and  augmenting  his  zeal  for  the  war, 
that  he  might  recover  the  honour  he  had  lost,  it 
rendered  the  crown  more  dependent  on  parliamen- 
tary assistance.  'According,  therefore,  to  the  pre- 
diction of  wise  men,  a  parliament  was  summoned ; 
but,  as  if  past  measu^i^i^^ad  been  insufficient  to 
inflame  disaffection,  otheis  were  added  at  this  cri- 
tical season,  when  eveiy  means  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  to  soothe  the  public  mind.  The  corona-  ConoaiioiL 
tion  was  fixed  for  Candlemas,  and  on  this  joyful 
occasion  miscarriages  might  have  been  forgotten, 
and  a  happy  augury  of  the  reign  revived,  had  it 
not  been  selected  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  display 
the  principles  of  the  court,  and  extort  money  from 
the  subject.  Laud,  who  officiated  on  the  occasion, 
developed  in  the  following  language,  the  ecclesi- 


*  Ruahiviorthy  vol.  i«  p.  195.  et  seq^    Wlutelocke^  p-  &    HowdFt 
Fun.  Lett.  p«  168.    SandenoDi  p.  18.  ei  seq.    VxB,v3dyu,  p.  lis. 
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astical  system  already  determined  on.  **  Stand 
and  hold  fast,  from  henceforth,  the  place  to  which 
you  have  been  heir  by  the  succession  of  your  fore- 
fathers, being  now  delivered  to  you  by  authority 
of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us,  and  all 
the  bishops  and  servants  of  God  ;  and,  as  you  see 
the  clergy  to  come  nearer  to  the  altar  than  other 
men,  so  remember  that,  in  all  places  convenient, 
you  give  them  greater  honour,  that  the  mediator 
of  God  and  man  may  establish  you  in  the  kingly 
throne,  to  be  a  mediator  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity ;  and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords." 
In  his  prayer  for  the  king,  he  uses  these  words : 
"  Let  him  obtain  favour,  for  the  people,  like  Aaron 
in  the  tabernacle,  Elisha  in  the  waters,  Zacharias 
in  the  temple :  Give  him  Peter's  key  of  discipline, 
and  Paul's  doctrine."  As  if  even  all  this  had  not 
been  enough,  an  old  crucifix,  found  amongst  the 
regalia,  was  ostentatiously  laid  on  the  table.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  possessed  of  freehold  inheri- 
tance to  the  extent  of  L.40  per  annum,  were  re- 
quired to  accept  of  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
pay  the  obsolete  duties  of  knight's  fees  j  a  species 
of  extortion  which  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  *. 
In  order  to  remove  the  strength  of  opposition 
in  the  ensuing  parliament,  a  new  device  was  prac- 
tised,— that  of  pricking  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  six 
other  leaders  of  the  commons,  sheriffs,  to  incapa- 

•  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  14L  it  ieq.    RuahworUi^  vol.  i.  p. 
199.  it  seq,    Whitelocke,  p.  S. 
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citate  them  as  members  of  the  legislature  *•  But 
the  device,  as  shallow  as  extraordinary,  while  it 
provoked  a  clamour  against  the  court,  only  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  individuals,  and  en- 
couraged others  to  occupy  their  ground,  by  the 
character  and  importance  that  it  earned.  It 
proved  that  the  king  and  his  advisers  laboured 
under  the  vulgar  error,  that  a  few  leading  men 
created  the  opposition,  when  in  truth  it  arose  from 
causes  which  these  very  men  were  indebted  to  for 
all  their  consequence,  and  which  merely  afforded 
a  field  for  the  exertion  of  talent  that  always  re- 
sides in  the  community. 

Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  Sir  a 
Thomas  Coventry,  who  had  superseded  Williams,  p^^iHta. 
now  in  disgrace,  as  lord  keeper,  burst  forth,  in  his 
address  to  both  houses,  by  order  of  the  king,  into  a 
strain  of  fulsome  adulation  towards  the  throne, 
that  will  be  ibund  to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dignified  speeches,  on  similar  occasions,  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  Elizabeth,  particularly  in  the  early  part 
of  her  reign.  But  the  oration  of  Sir  Hineage  Finch, 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  on  being  presented  for 
his  majesty's  approbation,  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
remarkable  for  the  extravagance  of  adulation,  and, 
while  it  reflects  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
times,  accorded  as  little  with  the  principles  of  the 


*  Roshworth^  vol.  i.  p.  197.  et  seq.    StraflSud's  Letters  and  Dii- 
patches,  yoL  L  p.  30. 
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constitution,  as  with  the  real  temper  of  the  assem- 

_  bly  he  represented  *. 

All  men  of  discernment  had  foreseen  that,  as 
a  parliament  was  inevitable,  so  it  would  begin 
where  the  last  had  ended ;  and  the  Commons  at 
once  verified  the  prediction,  by  entering  upon  an 
examination  of  public  grievances ; — ^the  evil  coun- 
sellors about  the  king,  misgovemment  and  misem- 
ployment  of  the  revenue,  the  expenditure  of  the 
three  subsidies,  and  three-fifteenths  granted  in  the 
Slst  of  the  late  king,  together  with  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  fleet  to  Cadiz,  &c. ;  and  they  resol- 
ved upon  appointing  a  committee  for  secret  afl&irs, 
and  another  for  grievances,  to  sit  every  Wednes- 
day and  Friday. 

In  the  committee  for  grievances,  the  consulta- 
tions regarded  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  lands, 
customs,  impositions  and  casualties ;  the  abate- 
ment of  these  by  pensions,  now  amounting  to 
L.  120,000  per  annum,  lately  L,  80,000,  and  in 
Elizabeth's  time  only  L.  18,000 ;  by  the  increase 
of  the  household  expenditure  from  L.  45,000  to 
L.  80,000;  by  fruitless  ambassadors  with^  larger 
allowances  than  formerly;  by  treble  increase  of 
the  privy  purse ;  by  double  increase  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  chamber  and  great  wardrobe ;  and  by 

^  not  using  the  best  assignments,  '*  whereby  the  cre- 
ditors were  delayed  in  the  payment,  and  the  king 
surcharged  in  the  price  the  Exchequer-man  mak- 

*  Rushworth,  yol.  i.  p.  202.  et  seq.    Gobbet's  Par.  fiUst.  Tol.  ii* 
]p.  S8.  et  seq.    Old  Par.  Hist.  toL  yi*  p*  419*  et  seq. 
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ing  his  profit  from  the  king's  wants  */'  Whoever 
attends  to  this  expenditure,  and  reflects  upon  the 
sum  demanded  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  may 
be  of  opinion  that  the  penurious  grants  of  the 
Commons  were  capable  of  a  very  different  con^- 
struction  from  that  generally  put  upon  them :  That 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  they  remained  deaf 
to  the  demands  of  the  throne,  while  they  were  not 
permitted  to  exercise  any  legislative  function  ex- 
cept that  of  voting  away  the  public  money.    , 

While  the  Commons  were  thus  proceeding  with 
their  inquiry  into  grievances,  and  were  preparing 
articles  of  impeachment  against  the  duke  as  the 
author  of  their  calamities,  Charles,  doubtless  insti- 
gated by  that  minion,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  to  hasten  the  supply,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  same  effect  by  the  lord  keeper,  whom  he 
also  instructed  to  state  the  following  reasons  for 
an^mmediate  compliance  with  his  demand:  1^ 
That  as  the  fleet  was  returned,  and  the  victuals 
consumed,  the  men  must,  of  necessity,  be  dischar- 
ged, and  their  wages  be  paid,  otherwise  a  mutiny 
will  assuredly  follow :  Zdly^  That  about  forty  ships 
are  ready  for  a  second  voyage,  and  want  only  a 
few  men  and  victuals,  but  that,  without  an  imme- 
diate supply,  the  object  must  be  abandoned :  Sdljff 
That  the  army,  which  is  appointed  in  every  coasts 
must  be  dis^banded,  unless  they  be  forthwith  fur- 
nished with  cloaths  and  victuals :  4^A/y,  That,  if 
the  companies  lately  sent  to  Ireland  be  not  provi« 

*  Ruahwortli,  yoL  i.  p.  207. 
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ded  f  or,  they  will  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  country 
instead  of  defending  it :  Lastly^  That,  if  this 
moptfa,  March,  be  neglected,  the  season  for  procu- 
ring healthful  victuals  will  be  lost  *•  Strong  as  the 
motives  appear,  by  this  representation,  to  have 
been  for  instantly  granting  a  supply,  reasons  of  a 
still  higher  nature  forbade  precipjitancy.  In  consi- 
dering a  subject  of  this  kind,  the  mind  is  apt  to  be 
overpowered  by  a  sense  of  dangers  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  crown  from  its  demand 
of  relief.  But,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
parliament  was  far  more  deeply  interested  to  pre- 
vent some  of  these  calamities  than  the  sovereign. 
And  it  might  have  been  argued,  if  the  pecuniary 
diflSculties  of  the  state  correspond  with  this  ac- 
count of  them,  there  must  have  been,  not  only  an 
unnecessary  expenditure,  which  ought  to  be  inqui- 
red into  and  corrected,  but  a  most  unconstitution- 
al spirit  in  the  cabinet,  that,  unmoved  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Exchequer,  could  defer  a  meeting  of 
the  national  council  for  aid  till  delay  were  no 
longer  practicable.  The  public  grievances,  alrea- 
dy numerous  and  daily  increasing,  must  owe  their 
cure  to  parliament ;  no  absurdity  could  exceed 
that  of  expecting  it  from  their  author ;  and  if  par- 
liament have  not  the  power,  her  existence  is  a 
mockery :  But,  in  the  present  posture  of  affiiirs, 
every  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and,  therefore, 
the  only  chance  of  success  in  any  scheme  for  the 

•  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  21S.    Cob,  Par.  Hiit  vol.  ii.  p.  48.   Old 
Par.  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  4S8. 
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Teformation  of  abuses,  depends  upon  the  wants  of 
the  executive :  Withdraw  this  cause  of  meeting, 
and  all  prospect  of  amendment  is  closed.     If,  then, 
the  exigencies  of  government  require  supplies,  let 
the  prince,  as  the  head  of  it,  prove,  by  renouncing 
a  system  as  destructive  of  the  general  prosperity 
as  irreconcileable  with  the  laws,  that  his  demand 
proceeds,  not  from  views  of  vain-glory,  but  a 
steady  attachment  to  his  country.    As,  however, 
he  evidently  deems  every  departure  from  the  pre- 
sent unconstitutional  system,  such  a  derogation  of 
majesty,  that  a  voluntary  amendment  is  not  to  be 
expected,  parliament  is  bound  to  assert  her  own 
and  the  national  rights  in  the  only  practicable 
way,  by  making  supply  the  price  of  improvement. 
If,  then,  we  value  the  liberty  we  have  inherited, 
liberty  by  which  we  are  distinguished  above  every 
other  kingdom  of  Europe,  now  is  the  time  to  shew 
ourselves  worthy  of  our  inheritance,  by  extorting 
from  the  throne  some  permanent  security  for  our 
rights.    Let  the  present  system  continue  a  few 
years  longer,  and  the  flattering  distinction  will  ne- 
ver descend  to  our  posterity.    But,  after  all,  it 
does  not  appear  that  money,  instantly  voted,  could 
be  levied  in  time  for  the  alleged  necessities  of  the 
state :  A  delay  must  inevitably  occur,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  days  or  weeks  can  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  public  measures  in  relation  to  the 
external  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  while  it  is  of  vi- 
tal consequence  to  the  domestic  peace  of  the  com- 
munity.   But  how  shall  we  be  certain  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  which  has  been  made  to  us,  since 
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it  is  not  too  much  to  presume  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  could  lead  to  the  hasty  dissolution  of  the 
last  parliament,  and  delay  the  meeting  of  this,  in 
order,  apparently,  that  the  necessity  of  supply 
might  afford  a  ground  for  demanding  it  without  a 
redress  of  grievances,  could  impose  upon  the  le- 
gislature when  assembled  ?  We  are  assured  that 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  our  session,  and 
even  to  meet  again  for  the  settlement  of  domestic 
business,  provided  we  immediately  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  executive,  but  it  would  be  contrary 
to  every  rational  principle  to  expect  that  he  who, 
even  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  object,  which 
he  represents  as  so  important,  obstinately  refuses 
to  make  concession,  will  adopt  a  different  course 
when  every  personal  motive  is  withdrawn  ;  and  it 
would  accord  as  ill  with  the  dignity  as  with  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  patiently  to  wait  for  that  as 
a  boon  which  she  is  entitled  to  demand,  and  is  yet 
denied,  as  a  right 

The  answer  of  the  Commons  to  the  message 
fnmi  the  throne,  while  it  was  full  of  respect  and 
expressions  of  attachment,  intimated  that  they  were 
engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  his  majes- 
ty's wants  and  the  people's  griefs;  and  that  in« 
quiry  must  precede  supply.  This  was  delivered  by 
tilie  Speaker,  to  whom  Charles  observed,  that  he 
liked  the  answer,  but  considered  the  mention  of 
grievances  as  a  parenthesis,  not  a  oonditipn ;  that, 
while  he  would  be  as  happy  as  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  hear  their  grievances,  provided  they  devot- 
ed thennelves  to  redress,  not  inquire  after  them^ 
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bfi  W0uld  iiot  petrmit  any  of  his  servants  to  be  qoes- 
tiopedf  much  less  those  of  emment  place,  paiticu- 
IfuAy  Buckiiigliuo,  whom  he  perceived  they  aimed 
Bti  thjEkigh  his  pcqmlarity  at  the  breach  of  tiie  Spa^* 
nish  treaties  was  such  that  they  knew  not  how  to 
express  it,  and  he  had  done  nothing  since  to  forfeit 
their  good  opimen,  having,  in  all*  matters,  strictly 
followed  the  royal  directions.  He  conduded  thus : 
<«  I  wish  you  would  hasten  my  su{^ly,  or  else  it 
wiU  be  worse  for  yourselves ;  for,  if  any  ill  hiqipen, 
I  tbink  I  shall  be  the  kst  that  shall  feel  it  V 

Far  from  being  .»wed  1^  this  threatening  lan« 
guage  into  cpmplia»ce  with  the  demands  of  the 
court,  the  oommons  assumed  a  still  more  decided 
tone.    Mr.  Clement  Coke^  son  of  the  great  lawyer, 
observed  diat  it  was  better  to  die  by  an  enemy 
than  su&r  themselves  to  be  destroyed  at  home;  and 
I>r«  Turner,  a  physictan,  proposed  certain  queries 
to  the  houses  foinided  ypon  common  fame,  or  the 
general  report  and  belief  of  the  facts :  ^  Ut,  Whe- 
ther the  duke,  being  Admiral,  be  not  the  cause  o£ 
the  loss  of  Uie  king's  royalty  in  tiie  narrow  seas  ? 
S(^  Whether  the  unreasonable,  exorbitant,  and  ixn- 
nftense  gifts  of  money  and  lands  to  the  duke  and 
his  relatiens,  be  not  the  cause  of  impairing  l^e 
king's  revenue,  and  impoverishing  the  crown  ?  3(f, 
Whether  the  multiplicity  of  oSices  confemed  upon 
the  duke,  and  others  depending  upon  him,  whareof 
they  were  not  capable,  be  not  the  cause  of  the  evil 

*  Riiah.  ToL  L  p.  916, 817.    Cob.  ParL  Hist  yol.  ii.  p.  49«    Old 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  tL  p.  429.    SandenoD,  p.  30.    Fraoldyn^  p.  115. 
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government  of  the  kingdom  ?  4tth^  Whether  re- 
cusants in  general,  by  a  kind  of  conniving,  be  not 
borne  out  and  increased,  by  reason  the  duke's 
mother  and  father*in-law  were  known  papists  ?  5th, 
Whether  the  sale  of  offices,  honours,  and  places  of 
judicature,  with  ecclesiastical  livingis  and  promo« 
tions — a  scandal  and  hurt  to  the  kingdom — ^be  not 
through  the  duke  ?" 

These  queries  having  been  propounded,  two 
questions  regarding  them  were  next  proposed  :  1st, 
Whether  they  might  be  debated  in  parliament  ? 
2(f/^,  Whether  an  accusation  upon  common  fame, 
by  a  member  of  the  Commons,  be  a  parliamentary 
way?  And  the  House  came  to  this  resolution,  <'  that 
common  fame  is  a  good  ground  of  proceeding  for 
the  House,  either  by  inquiry,  or  by  presenting  the 
complaint,  if  the  House  find  cause,  either  to  the 
King  or  the  Lords.*'  It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Went- 
worth  «,  as  well  as  by  Noy,  Selden,  and  other  law« 

*  It  i^  singular  tha^  both  in  Rushworth^^  and  the  Parliamentary 
History,  thia  individual' is  represented  as  Sir 'Thomas  Wentworth,  who 
had  been  pricked  sheriff,  and  wto  not  a  member  of  this  parliament  at 
alL  See  £ssay  towards  his  Life  by  Sir  George  Radenfi^,  in  Appendix 
to  Letters  aind  Dispatches,  vol.  ii.  p.  430.  See  also  various  letters  in 
▼ol.  1.  relative  to  this  point,  p.  99>  et  $eq»  The  cause  of  the  mistake 
has  been  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  very  popular 
character,  who  represented  Oxford  in  aU  the  parliaments  of  James, 
iind  the  two  first  of  Charles.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  returned  for  York- 
shire, and  he,  were  frequently  appointed  to  the  same  committees.  The 
reader  will  find  them  both  included  is  the  list  of  members  for  the  third 
parliament  of  James,  in  Gobbet's  ParL  Hist.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
as  member  for  Yorkshire,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Esq.  as  member  for  Ox- 
ford; and  even  in  the  first  parliament  of  Charles,  I  find  by  the  Journals, 
that  they  both  were  appointed  of  the  same  committee,  21st  June,  I.  C. 
p.  799.  In  the  Journals,  Sir  Thomas  is  always  distinguished  from  Mr. 
Wentworth,  and  the  first  does  not  appear  in  the  transactions  of  the 
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yers,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  common  fame  and  rumour ;  for 
that  the  general  voice,  vox  popuUy  is  common  fame, 
and  if  this  were  not  admitted  as  an  accuser,  great 
men  would  alone  be  safe  from  inquiry  into  their  ac- 
tions, as  no  private  individual  durst  venture  upon 
the  task ;  and  that,  as  the  house  of  Commons  is  a 
house  of  information  and  presentment,  not  of  de*- 

gecood  parliamfnt  of  Charleg.    The  confoimdiDg  of  theae  individuals 
has  led  to  much  mistake  about  Sir  Thomas's  character,  who,  I  shall 
afterwards  prove,  looked  for  place  from  the  very  be^ning,  and 
truckled  to  men  in  power^  till  he  was  forced  into  patriotism  by  the 
jealousy  of  Buckingham.    He  was  a  man  of  large  estate,  and,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  married  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  eldest  daughter. 
This  lady  died  in  July,  1623,  and  in  February,  1625^  he  married  a 
younger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.    From  his  great  family  con- 
nections, and  his  being  representative  of  so  large  a  county,  he  was, 
though  he  seldom  spoke,  a  man  of  very  considerable  influence,  and 
Buckingham  was  anxious  to  gain  him.   Williams  applied  to  him  during 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles,  and  received  an  unqualified  assurance 
of  support  for  the  duke;  but  the  duke  being  jealous  of  Williams 
himself,  extended  his  jealousy  to  the  individual  with  whom  he  was  - 
so  intimately  connected.    At  this  time  Wentworth  reckoned  Wil- 
liams his  very  good  friend,  though  he  afterwards  tried  to  ruin  him. 
See  Letters  and  Dispatches,  p.  28,  et  seq.  and  particularly  two  letters 
from  Wentworth  to  Weston,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  p.  34,  35. 
Racket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  ii.  p.  17.    Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  consequence.      He  was  of  the  family  of 
Wentworthsin  Northamptonshire,  and  was  author  of  an  esteemed 
wcvk  on  the  office  and  duties  of  executors.    He  studied  as  a  commoner 
at  Oxford,  and  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having  been  regularly  called 
to  the  bar,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Oxford  in  1611,  and  represented 
that  town  in  all  the  parliaments  of  James  I.  and  in  the  two  first  of 
Charles.     He  died  in  October  1627.     During  his  parliamentary  ca- 
reer, he  vras repeatedly  imprisoned  for  speeches  thatdispleasedthe  court; 
and  the  university  of  Oxford,  offended  at  his  stirring  up  the  dtiaena 
gainst  them,  proba  Uy  with  cause,  ducomnumed  him  feat  two  years, 
and  registered  him  pro  infeiuissiino  et  inimicisiimo  viro  universaiU 

VOL.  II.  H 
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finitive  judgment,  the  individual  is  exposed  fo  no 
injustice  by  the  proceeding  *. 
M«fng9to     While  the  Commons  were  resuming  their  debate 
^^J^^  on  the  following  day,  a  message  was  delivered  from 
^  king,   the  king  by  Sir  R.  Weston,  that  his  majesty  had 
noted  the  seditious  iqieech  of  Mr.  C.  Coke,  yet 
had  fbrbom  to  ad<^t  any  course  for  the  punish- 
ment of  it,  expecting  that  the  house  would  of  its 
own  accord  correct  such  insolence ;  but  that  his  pa- 
tience had  only  been  productive  of  worse  conse- 
quences in  the  strange  conduct  of  Dn  Turner,  who, 
without  any  ground  of  knowledge  in  himself,  or 
proof  tendered  to  the  house,  had  made  an  inquiry 
into  certain  charges,  ostensibly  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  but  in  reality  against  the  honour  of 
the  late  king,  as  well  as  the  present.    That  to  such 
an  example  he^  could  not  submit,  though  it  were 
against  one  of  his  meanest  servants,  much  less  one 
so  near  himself,  and  he  wondered  at  the  foolish  im<* 
pudence  of  any  man  to  suppose  that  he  could  be 

Oun*   He  wm  at  Itft  obliged  ta  quit  the  town  throogh  the  wflnenof 
of  the  aiii?enity.    Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  voL  i.  p.  437. 

I  have  juat  again  cavpftilly  inspected  the  whole  journals  of  the 
CoramoDt  from  the  yeat  1614>  when  Six  Thomas  first  became  a  mem- 
ber, (see  bia  life  by  Sir  Qieorge  Radctilfe>)  and  I  find  the  one  always 
dJatinguiahed  as  ilfr.  the  other  as  Sir  Thomas,  (Sir  T.'s  father  did  not 
die  tOl  the  anmmer  of  1614,  aAer  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament; 
bnk  I  preaume  he  hud  been  knighted9)and  that  all  the  violently  patriotic 
apeeches  were  made  by  the  first.  It  was  he,  not  Sir  Thomas,  as  has 
been  eBoneossly  supposed,  who  quoted  Daniel  xi.  Terse  80,  "  a  vik 
penon,"  &c.  Jonxnals,  Slst  May,  1614,  p.  195.  I  find  them  both 
ofteni^pointed  to  the  same  oommittee. 

*  Rush.  Tol.  i.  p.  Sir.  Old.  ParL  Uiat.  vol.  vL  p.  431.  Gob.  FarL 
Hist.    Whildoc^,  p.  3.    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  148. 
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diawn^  by  any  motive,  to  ofifer  so  great  a  sacrifice, 
much  unworthy  of  the  greataess  of  a  king  and  the  i 
master  of  such  a  servant ;  and  that  tb^efore  he 
Goidd  no  longier  use  his  wonted  patience,  but  de^ 
sired  the  justice  of  the  house  against  the  delin- 
quents,  winch,  he  trusted,  would  remove  £n>m  him-» 
sdf  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  bis  regal  power 
fcM-  their  punishment  *• 

The  Commons  continued  their  ddiates  against 
the  duke  in  spite  of  the  message,  though,  to  inrove 
that  tbeir  measures  were  tempered  by  regard  for 
the  necessities  of  the  crown,  they  vot«i  three  sub* 
sidies  and  three  fifteenths.    But  they  withheld  the 
bill  till  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.     Hav* 
ing  voted  this  supply,  they  resumed  their  debate 
against  the  favomite  t.     Perfectly  wedded  to  his 
servant,  and  conceiving  every  reflection  against 
him  derogatory  to  the  divine  right  by  which  he 
pretended  to  govern,  Charles  adopted  the  unhappy 
expedient  of  lecturing  the  Commons  in  the  lofty 
tone  of  an  absolute  monarch,  by  whose  permission 
that  body  enjoyed  their  rights.    For  this  purpose  Commons 
he  summoned  both  houses  to  Whitehall,  where,  to  white- 
having  thanked  the  Lords  for  their  dutiful  pro-^^^ 
ceedings,  he  sharply  rebuked  the  Commons,  yet]^^ 
concluded  with  remarking  that,  as  their  errors 
would  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  lord-keeper, 
he  still  did  not  despair  of  the  parliament's  ending 
happily,  though  it  had  had  some  rubs. 

*^  RDBhworth,  vol.  L  p.  918.    Old  Pari.  Hist  voL  tL  p.  4S!I.  et  seq, 
t  Id.  p.  40. 
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The  lord  keeper,  having  partially  travelled  over 
the  ground  which  has  been  already  so  amply  dis- 
cussedi  said,  that  as  no  prince  was  better  affected 
to  the  right  use  of  parliaments,  so  never  king  was 
more  jealous  of  his  honour,  nor  more  sensible  of  the 
neglect  and  contempt  of  his  royal  rights,  which  he 
would  not  permit  to  be  violated  under  any  pretend- 
ed colour  of  parliamentary  liberty ;  and  that,  while 
he  did  not  forget  that  the  parliament  is  his  coun- 
sel, he  understood  the  difference  between  counsel 
and  controul— between  liberty  and  the  abase  of 
liberty.  The  lord  keeper  farther  stated,  tbat  he 
was  commanded  to  tell  them  that,  as  his  majesty 
knew  better  than  any  of  them  the  integrity  of  the 
duke,  and  the  hazards  he  had  run,  both  in  regard 
to  his  person  and  estate,  for  the  service  equally  of 
the  late  and  of  the  present  king,  so  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  proceedings  are  levelled,  not  against  Buck* 
ingham,  but  his  own  and  his  father's  government ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  commanded  them  to  relin- 
quish this  unparliamentary  inquisition,  and  com- 
mit to  his  care,  wisdom,  and  justice,  the  future  re- 
formation of  the  matters  they  complained  of:  That 
his  majesty  had  remarked  how  they  had  suffered 
the  greatest  council  of  state  to  be  censured  and 
traduced  in  the  house,  by  men  whose  years  and 
education  were  unequal  to  the  consideration  of  such 
matters:  That  foreign  business  had  been  entertained 
by  them  to  the  hindrance  and  disadvantage  of  nego- 
ciations :  That  they  had  allowed  his  council,  go- 
vernment, and  servants,  to  be  compared  with  times 
of  most  exception :  and  that  their  committees  had 
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presumed  to  examine  the  letters  of  secretaries  of 
state,  nay,  his  own,  and  had  sent  a  general  order  to 
his  signet^ffice,  commanding  his  officers  to  pro- 
duce and  exhibit,  not  only  the  records,  but  their 
books  and  private  notes  kept  for  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice ;  conduct  which  he  held  to  be  as  unsuffi^rable 
as  unusual.  The  lord  keeper  observed  farther,  that 
in  regard  to  supplies,  they  had  promised  to  make 
his  majesty  safe  at  home,  and  feared  abroad,  yet 
that  they  had  entertained  this  business  in  two  days 
only  out  of  twelve,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
ply voted  at  last,  fell  so  short  of  the  occasion,  that 
it  merely  exposed  him  to  danger  and  dishonour, 
since  without  better  aid,  he  could  expect  no- 
thing else  than  that  the  allies  would  disband  and 
leave  him  alone  to  bear  the  fury  of  a  provoked  and 
powerful  enemy ;  whence  both  he  and  his  people 
would  be  unsafe  at  home  and  despised  abroad. 
But  that  if  the  supply  were  in  itself  inadequate,  the 
manner  of  granting  it  was  dishonourable,  for  though 
they  had  literally  avoided  the  word  condition^ 
against  which  his  majesty  had  warned  them,  when 
he  told  them  of  their  parenthesis,  yet  they  had  ac- 
tually imposed  it,  by  delaying  the  bill  till  their  griev- 
ances were  both  preferred  and  answered.  That  he 
therefore  commanded  them  to  determine  by  Satur- 
day, whether  they  meant  to  increase  the  amount  of 
their  proposed  grant,  without  a  condition,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  as,  in  the  event  of  their  not  com- 
ing to  such  a  resolution,  supply  could  not  be  ex- 
pected in  that  way,  nor  they  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue longer  together  j  but  that  if  they,  without 


I 
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delay  f  voted  a  liberal  sum*  they  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  together  as  long  as  the  season  permit- 
tedy  and  be  assembled  afterwards. 

The  lord  keeper  having finidied  his  speech, 
Charles  resumed  his  addr^»,  and  stated^  that  he 
had  been  the  instrument  of  breaking  off  the  treaties 
with  Spain,  when  no  man  was  so  much  a  favourite 
with  them  as  the  individual  they  now  appeared  to 
aim  at^  though  in  reality  the  proceeding  affected 
his  own  and  his  father's  government.  <^  Now/' 
continued  he,  <<  that  you  have  aU  things  to  your 
wishes,  and  that  I  am  so  far  engaged  that  you  think 
there  is  no  retreat— now,  you  begin  to  set  the  dice, 
and  make  your  own  game,  but  I  pray  you  be  not 
deceived ;  it  is  not  a  parliamentary  way,  nor  is  it 
a  way  to  deal  with  a  king.  Mr.  Coke  told  you,  it 
was  better  to  be  eaten  up  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
than  to  be  destroyed  at  home.  Indeed  I  think  it 
more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invaded  and  al- 
fnost  destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  than  to  be  des- 
pised by  his  own  subjects." 

**  Remember  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in 
my  power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution ; 
therefore  as  IJind  ihejruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they 
are  to  continue  or  not  to  he*y  and  remember  that 
if^  in  this  time,  instead  of  mending  yoiu:  errors, 
by  delay  you  persist  in  your  errors,  you  make 
them  greater  and  irreconcilable ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  if  you  do  go  on  cheerfully  to  mend 
them,  and  look  to  the  distressed  state  of  Christen* 
domi,  and  the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  lieth  now 
by  this  great  engagement,  you  will  do  yourselves 
honour — ^you  shall  encourage  me  to  go  on  with 


• 
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parliaments,  and  I  hope  all  Christendom  shall  fed 
the  good  of  it  V* 

As  the  supreme  power  of  tilie  state,  parliament 
fi  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  watch  over  the 
measures  of  the  executive }  as  disposing  of  the 
public  money,  she  is  imperiously  called  \xpoa  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  every  demand,  and  to 
be  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  necessity  of  it,  and  of 
&e  integrity  of  ministers  to  devote  it  to  its  legiti« 
mate  object,  but  of  their  abilily  to  employ  it  to 
the  best  advantage.    No  wise  or  good  monarch 
will  entrust  his  affiiirs  to  ministers  who  have  lost 
the  public  confidence.    But  the  lofty  pretensions 
now  made  by  Charles  were  inconsistent  with  eveiy 
notion  of  authority,  and  consequently  of  utility,  in 
parliament^  and  fully  proved  that  he  regarded  the 
national  council  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  c<mve« 
nient  medium  of  procuring  money  to  promote  the 
designs,  or  gratify  the  passions  of  the  court    The 
conduct  of  ministers  was  not  liable  to  inquiry  j  re- 
formation of  abuses,  which  had  sprung  from  the 
executive,  must  be  left  to  the  sovereign  alone; 
the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council,  now  styled 
the  greatest  council,  in  apparent  contempt  of  par- 
liament, whose  claim  to  that  title  had  hitherto 
been  undisputed,  were  not  even  a  proper  subject 
of  debate;  foreign  business,  for  which  supplies 
were  demanded,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  le* 
gislature ;  and  even  the  inspection  of  the  records^ 
which,  notwithstamUng  the  assertion  to  the  con- 


*  Old  ParL  Hist.  toL  n.  p.  440.  ei  seq.    Ck»b.  ParL  Hilt.  toL  ii.  p. 
16.  ei  seq.     Ruih.  voL  L  p.  S21.  et  seq. 
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trary,  had  never  been  denied  in  former  times,  was 
now  declared  to  be  an  insufferable  presumption : 
While  supplies,  on  the  necessity  of  which  now  de- 
pended every  hope  of  parliaments,  must  be  voted 
at  the  desire  of  tlie  prince,  without  inquiry  into 
those  very  measures  which  were  alleged  to  have 
rendered  them  necessary,  and  before  presenting 
the  public  grievances  to  the  throne ;  for  to  defer 
the  first  till  the  latter  were  redressed,  was  a  dis- 
honourable capitulation  with  the  sovereign.  In 
this  light,  parliament  was  an  absolute  delusion  ; 
but  this  assembly  was  not  composed  of  materials 
to  resign  its  authority  to  gratify  the  prince,  who 
was  no  less  unfortunate  in  the  disclosure  of  his 
feelings,  than  in  the  development  of  his  princi* 
pies  of  government  By  stating  that  he  thought 
it  more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invaded,  and  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  tlian  to  be 
despised  by  his  own  subjects,  he  distinctly  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  he  reigned  for  himself  alone, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  whose  utmost  mi- 
series, for  they  must  suffer  the  evils  to  which  he 
alluded,  were,  in  his  idea,  trivial  in  comparison  of 
his  being  crossed  in  his  arbitrary  measures. 

In  this  light  were  matters  viewed  by  the  Com- 
mons, who  immediately  turned  themselves  into  a 
grand  committee,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
and  prohibited  all  members  from  leaving  the  house ; 
when  they  resolved  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
all  other  business  till  they  came  to  some  determi- 
nation on  this,  which  virtually  involved  their  ex- 
istence as  a  legislative  assembly.    It  was  now  per- 
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ceived  by  the  court,  that  the  disclosure  of  sucl 
principles  of  government  had  been  premature,  o 
imprudent,  and  Buckingham  attempted  to  explaii 
away  their  effect.  But  the  explanation  did  no 
divert  the  Commons  from  their  purpose  of  a  re 
monstanccy  which  was  no  sooner  presented  to  thi 
throne,  than  Charles  desired  them  to  adjourn  foi 
a  week ;  an  injunction  agreed  to  by  a  very  narrow 
majority  *. 

During  the  recess,  no  means  were  neglected  U 

stem  the  torrent  which  seemed  ready  to  over 

whelm  the  favourite ;  but  the  Commons  inflexibl; 

pursued  their  object,  and  he  had  to  encounter  a: 

attack,  at  the  same  moment,  from  another  quarter 

The  Earl  of  Bristol's  treatment  on  his  return  froi 

Spain,  has  been  already  mentioned.    During  th^«^^ 

life  of  James,  as  he  was  confident  of  the  concealci 

friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  bore  it  with  indi 

ference,  expecting,  ere  long,  to  be  amply  rewarde 

for  his  sufferings,  and  revenged  on  their  authoi 

even  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  did  not,  fc 

a  season,  despair  of  being  restored  to  favour,  ad 

while  that  hope  remained,  he  was  content  to  cout 

his  fortune  by  patient  submission ;  but  when  h 

perceived  that  Buckingham's  revenge  was  insati- 

ble,  because  fears  of  the  other's  ascendancy  d- 

turbed  his  repose,  and  that  the  king,  who  resentd 

the  detection  of  his  mistatements,  was  prepard 

to  gratify  the  malignant  passions  of  his  favourif, 

by  assisting  him  to  destroy  an  enemy, — Bristol  i- 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  ei  seq.    Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  iip. 
60.  et  seq.    Rush.  toL  i.  p.  985.  et  ag. 
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solved  to  apply  for  justice  to  the  laws  of  his  coiul- 
try,  and  to  let  his  adversary  feel  how  much  it  was 
in  his  power  to  vex  him.    No  writ,  on  summoning 
the  parliament,  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  peer  of 
the  realm ;  and  he  petitioned  the  Lords  upon  this 
breach  of  privilege,  which  he  attributed  to  Buck- 
ingham, and  craved  to  be  heard  against  that 
powerful  individual,   whom  he  declared  himself 
capable  of  convicting  of  many  crimes  in  relation 
to  the  Spanish  affidrs.    The  writ  was  then  sent, 
but  with  positive  orders  not  to  take  his  seat ;  and 
as  Bristol  evinced  that  he  was  resolved  to  vindi- 
cate his  privileges,  and  impeach  the  duke  *,  the 
other  determined,  by  first  impeaching  him,  to  an- 
impcMih.  licipate  the  blow*    Articles,  therefore,  to  the  fol- 
^^  lowing  purpose,  were  charged  against  him  in  the 
dng^s    name,    by  the   attorney-general:    That, 
iiough  he  knew  the  insincerity  of  the  emperor, 
md  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  regard  to  the  restora- 
ion  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  of  the  latter  in  respect 
Jso  to  the  match,  he  traitorously  assured  king 
ames  of  the  contrary,  and  protracted  the  treaties : 
Chat,  to  the  injury  of  his  master's  afiairs,  he  did 
ot  execute  his  commands,  nor  bring  the  king  of 
pain  to  a  definite  answer:  That  he  persuaded 
ing  James  not  to  break  the  treaties,  and  said  that 
ie  was  indifferent  as  to  the  issue,  as  he  would  make 
lis  fortune  by  the  business :  That  he  intended  to 
atroduce  popery  into  England,  and  advised  a  to- 
kation  of  it :  That  he  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's 

*  Ruah.  ToL  i.  p.  834.  et  seq.     Fnnklyiij  p.  ISl^  123.  et  seq.    Old 
hil  Hist.  YoL  Ti.  p.  47X.  et  sfq. 
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journey  to  Spain,  and  endeavoured  there  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  change  his  religion:  That  he 
advised  that  the  elector's  eldest  son  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  emperor's  court :  That,  if  ex* 
traordinary  diligence  had  not  prevented  it,  he 
would  have  dispatched  the  disponsorios,  notwith- 
standing the  prince's  commands  to  the  contrary ; 
and  that  his  petition  to  the  Lords,  as  it  accused  die 
duke,  and  his  majesty  by  implication,  of  having 
deceived  the  parliament  with  an  unfounded  state- 
ment, was  contemptuous  and  scandalous  ^. 

Bristol  complained  thatthis  impeachment  was  a  Bristol*! 
mfire  device  to  defeat  his  charge  against  the  duke,  ^^^ 
which  he  preferred  to  the  following  effect:  That^^s- 
Buckingham  plotted  with  Gondomar  to  carry  the 
prince  into  Spain,  in  order  to  pervart  him  to  the 
Romish  faith :  That  he  laboured  to  accomplish 
this  object  during  the  prince's  residence  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  flattered  the  Spaniards  with  the 
hope  of  attain^ig  it,  by  testifying  his  own  attach- 
ment to  their  religion,  as  he  absented  himself  from 
service  in  Bristol's  house,  frequented  by  all  the 
other  Protestants,  and  attended  the  Romish  ser- 
vice, conforming  to  their  rites  and  adoring  their 
sacraments,  a  course  which  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  rise  in  their  demands :  That  he  prevailed  with 
the  late  king  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  styling 
him  Sanctissime  Pater :  That  the  pope  being  ap- 
prised of  the  duke's  inclinations  in  regard  to  reli- 


*  Old  ParL  Hist  toL  wn.  p.^et3eg^  Cobbet'i  Pari.  Hilt  fol.  ii. 
p«  60.  et  seq.  Rtuhwortlij  p.  849.  ei  teq.  Whitdocke.  p.  4.  Frank'" 
lyn,  p.  183.  et  $eq. 
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gion,  sent  him  a  buU,  encouraging  him  to  perv^t 
the  prince :  That  his  behaviour  in  Spain  so  incen^ 
sed  the  Spanish  king  and  his  ministers,  that  they 
refused  to  have  farther  correspondence  with  him, 
whence  the  duke,  perceiving  that  the  match  would 
now  be  disadvantageous  to  him,  endeavoured  to 
break  the  treaty,  and  for  that  purpose  concealed 
matters  of  importance  from  the  prince,  and  used 
his  highness's  letters  contrary  to  his  intentions : 
That  he  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  prince  palatine  and  his  family : 
That  he  had  abused  parliament  by  a  false  statement 
of  facts,  and  had  wronged  the  earl  in  his  honour, 
by  unjust  aspersions,  and  in  his  liberty,  by  undue 
courses  through  his  power  and  practices ;  that  his 
debaucheries  in  Spain  (to  promote  which  he  had 
used  his  influence  with  the  Spanish  king  to  procure 
favours  and  offices,  and  bestowed  them  upon  the 
most  unworthy  objects)  had  brought  a  reproach 
upon  the  English  nation ;  and  that  the  late  king 
had  promised  to  hear  the  earl  against  the  duke, 
but  that  the  circumstance  having  reached  the  fa- 
vourite's ear,  the  king  not  long  after  sickened  and 
died. 

Bristol  also  preferred  articles  against  Lord  Con- 
way, who,  he  alleged,  had,  as  the  duke's  creature,  - 
done  him  particular  injuries  *• 

In  the  ordinary  quarrels  of  life,  neighbours  sel- 
dom remain  neutral,  and,  to  buoy  up  the  party  whose 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  rii.  p.  12.  et  teq.     Gobbet's^  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  et 
^q,    Rusb.  vol.  i.  p.  254.  ei  seq,    Wbitelocke^  p.  6. 
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cause  they  espouse^  they  generally  lose  sight  of 
his  particular  faults ;  but,  when  a  nation  suffisrs 
under  the  undue  power  of  an  odious  court  minion, 
an  accusation  against  him  by  a  rival,  who  is  expos- 
ed to  oppression  for  endeavouring  to  supplant  him, 
is  heard  with  particular  favour.  The  accuser  is, 
however  unworthy  in  himself,  a  useful  instru- 
ment of  public  justice ;  he  is  encouraged  in  his 
task  by  the  popular  voice,  and  the  people,  mak- 
ing his  cause  their  own,  overlook  his  faults* 
This  feeling  operated  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  Bristol,  while  tlie  part  which  he  and  his 
$on  afterwards  took  in  the  contest  with  the 
long  parliament,  appears  to  have  induced  certain 
historians  to  vindicate  his  whole  conduct  in  the 
Spanish  treaties.  But  he  seems  to  have  ^been  ac- 
tuated merely  by  motives  of  self-aggrandizement, 
and  to  have  been  no  less  ready  than  the  duke,  whom 
he  had  a  prospect  of  supplanting  in  court-favour, 
to  make  the  greatest  national  sacrifices  to  complete 
the  match,  which  promised  to  procure  for  him  the 
highest  favour  of  the  English  court.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  apparently  could  befal  the 
nation,  or  even  the  prince  himself,  was  his  conver- 
sion to  the  popish  faith.  Of  this  Bristol  appears, 
by  the  opening  article  of  his  impeachment  of  the 
duke,  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  yet  he  admits  in 
his  defence,  that  having  learned  from  Gondomar, 
that  there  was  a  general  opinion  of  the  prince'9  hav- 
ing come  to  Spain  to  change  his  religion,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  private  opportunity  to  throw  him- 
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self  at  his  highnesses  feet»  and  request  to  know  the 
truth  of  the  report,  pledging  his  fidelity  to  the  se* 
cret,  and  promising  that  he  should  always  serve  his 
highness,  and  labour  to  advance  his  and  the  king 
his  father's  affidrs,  with  as  much  fidelity  and  ho- 
nesty as  any  catholic  whatever.    It  is  easy  to  make 
a  distinction  between  advising  a  measure  and  con- 
senting not  to  obstruct  what  a  prince  has  already 
determined  upon:   But  the  distinction  would  at 
once  destroy  the  security  arising  from  the  respoo- 
sibility  of  ministers,  while  it  must  immediately  oc- 
cur that  every  good  subject,  and  much  more  a  c<ni- 
fidential  servant  of  the  crown,  is  bound  to  avail 
himself  of  his  opportunities  to  dissuade  his  prince 
from  an  act  likely  to  involve,  not  the  country  only, 
but  the  prince  himself  in  the  greatest  calamities. 
The  most  insidious  promoters  of  mischief  are  they 
who  sound  a  prince's  secret  inclinations,  which,  as 
he  is  reluctant  to  communicate  them,  might  wither 
away  in  his  own  bosom  from  want  of  encourage- 
ment, and  then  afiect  the  merit  of  advancing,  out 
of  unlimited  devotion,  an  object  that  they  do  not 
quite  approve  of.     Charles,  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Bristol,  directly  accused  him  of  having 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  embrace  the  catholic  re- 
ligion :  but  the  proceedings  of  this  prince,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Spanish  treaty,  and  this  individual  in 
particular,  were  characterized  with  such  insincerity, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  degree  of 
credit  is  due  to  the  statement ;  and  though  it  is 
amazing  to  think  that  a  person  in  his  elevated 
sphere  should  have  had  the  frontless  assurance  to 
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accuse  one  of  his  subjects  to  his  face  of  such  an  of* 
fence,  without  foundation^  yet  it  ought  never  to  be 
fbigotten,  that  the  continued  persecution  of  Bristol 
is  attributable  to  his  having  refused  to  sign  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  guilty  (even  James  is  alleged 
to  have  said  to  the  duke  in  regard  to  this  earl,  <<  I 
were  to  be  accounted  a  tyrant  to  enjoin  an  innocent 
man  to  confess  faults  of  which  he  was  not  guilty*/') 
and  that  Charles  was  guilty,  in  this  aflbir,  of  other 
mistatements  equally  gross.  The  jealousy  between 
tiie  duke  and  Bristol  had  precluded  the  latter  from 
the  secret  councils  of  the  prince,  and  strict  injunc- 
tions were  laid  upon  James,  by  his  son  and  favour- 
ite, not  to  disclose  their  dispatches  to  the  ministers 
at  home,  amongst  whom  Bristol  had  a  powerful 
party.  They  had  proposed  to  that  monarch  to  ac- 
knowledge the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope ; 
they  had  consented  to  a  toleration,  and,  lest  their 
powers  should  be  disputed,  ot  a  confirmation  of  the 
terms  be  afterwards  opposed,  they  obtained  a  writing 
under  James's  hand,  of  their  own  dictation,  to  ratify 
any  conditions  to  which  they  should  agreef  •  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Charles  would  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
let  loose  all  the  power  of  his  office  to  ruin  Bristol 


'^  See  Letter  in  Cabala,  p.  803.  See  Bristol's  defence  in  Rush.  vol. 
i.  p.  269.  etteq.  and  all  papers  there  relative  to  the  Spanish  treaties. 
Old  ParL  Hist.  yd.  vii.  p.  21.  et  teq.  Cobbet's,  voL  ii.  p.  134.  ei  $eq. 
All  the  papers  in  Hardwicke's  Col.  vol.  L  relating  to  this  business. 
See  Howel's  Familiar  Letters,  p.  116.  et  seq.  Cabala,  p.  95.  et  seq. ; 
also  p.  3.  ei  seq.  26.  et  seq. 

i-  Haidwicke's  8ute  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  410, 417,  419. 
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on  this  point,  and,  on  the  other,  have  declared  his 
approbation  of  Buckingham's  conduct,  affirming 
that,  of  his  personal  knowledge,  he  could  vindicate 
his  minion  from  most  of  the  charges,  while  he  never 
hesitated  to  appeal  to  his  own  conduct  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula as  irresistible  proof  of  his  constancy  in 
the  national  faith  *• 
^^pj^-     These  impeachments  were  followed  by  one  against 
Buddng.  Buckingham,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commons, 
c^m^*^  charging  him  with  the  sale  of  offices,  and  the  ac« 
cumulation  of  offices  in  his  own  person ;  with  hav- 
ing purchased,  at  the  king's  expense,  the  offices  of 
admiral,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  constable  of 
Dover ; — ^with  the  neglect  of  his  duty,  and  trust  as 
admiral,  so  that  pirates  infested  the  very  coasts, 
and  trade  had  decayed ; — ^with  having  caused  the 
ship  Peter  of  Newhaven  to  be  arrested,  and  jewels 
to  the  value  of  L.SO,000,  which  he  applied  to  his 
own  use,  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  having  afterwards 
stayed  the  ship,  which  had  provoked  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  French ; — with  the  extortion  of 
L.  10,000  from  the  East  India  Company,  by  laying 
an  embargo  on  their  ships  ; — ^with  having  consign- 
ed over  the  Vanguard,  and  six  merchant  vessels,  to 
the  French  king,  to  be  employed  against  the  pro- 
testants  of  Rochelle,  and  having  forced  the  owners 
into  acquiescence  ; — with  the  sale  of  honours  for 
his  profit,  and  having  threatened  Lord  Roberts  to 


*  Mr.  Hume  had  not^  unfortunately^  the  benefit  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  State  Papen^  which  were  not  yet  published^  when  he  wrote 
his  history. 
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make  a  gifl  of  L.  10,000  for  his  title ; — with  the  sale 
of  the  office  of  treasurer  to  Lord  Manchester  for 
L.20,000,  and  that  of  master  of  the  wards  to  Sir 
.Lionel  Cranfield  for  L.6000}— with  having  pro- 
cured titles  of  honour  for  his  allies,  and  pensions  to 
support  them  ;**-with  having  embezzled  the  king's 
money,  and  obtained  grants  of  crown  lands  to  an 
immense  value  ; — and  lastly,  with  having  twice  ad- 
ministered a  potion  to  the  late  king  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  not  only  of  a  nature  unknown  to  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  but  against 
a  positive  order  by  the  first,  that  nothing  should  be 
given  at  the  interval  he  took  advantage  of;  and 
farther,  with  having  applied  a  plaister  to  h js  breast, 
of  unknown  qualities*  both  of  which,  potion  and 
plsdster,  were  attended  with  the  worst  symptoms, 
<<  a  transcendent  presumption  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence ♦/' 

These  charges  were  of  so  aggravated  a  nature, 
that  the  king  should  have  himself  been  as  anxious 
as  any  of  his  subjects  for  a  trial  of  the  accused. 
Powerful  as  was  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the 
house  of  Lords,  where  there  were  so  many  newly 
created  nobility,  and  the  bishops  could  be  depends 
ed  on,  a  conviction  could  scarcely  have  been  exr 
pected  from  the  clearest  evidence,  and  innocence 
had  nothing  to  dread.    If^  therefore,  Charles  sup^ 


*  Articles  in  Ruah.  toL  i.  p.  304.  et  nq.  Old  Pari.  Hist  toL  vii. 
p*  51.  e/  9eq.  Cobbet^  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  et  seq.  iVhitelockCj  p.  5.  See 
these  antfaoritieB^  about  the  potion  given  to  King  James ;  the  lit  in 
p.  350. ;  9d,  at  p.  114.  et  seq. ;  3d,  at  p.  117. ;   4Ui  at  p.  6.  et  seq. 
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tiary,  bad  never  been  denied  in  former  times,  was 
now  declared  to  be  an  insufferable  presumption  : 
While  supplies,  on  the  necessity  of  which  now  de- 
pended every  hope  of  parliaments,  must  be  voted 
at  the  desire  of  the  prince,  without  inquiry  into 
those  very  measures  which  were  alleged  to  have 
rendered  them  necessary,  and  before  presenting 
the  public  grievances  to  the  throne ;  for  to  defer 
the  first  till  the  latter  were  redressed,  was  a  dis- 
honourable capitulation  with  the  sovereign.  In 
this  light,  parliament  was  an  absolute  delusion  ; 
but  this  assembly  was  not  composed  of  materials 
to  resign  its  authority  to  gratify  the  prince,  who 
was  no  less  unfortunate  in  the  disclosure  of  his 
feelings,  than  in  the  development  of  his  princi- 
ples of  government.  By  stating  that  he  thought 
it  more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invaded,  and  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  tlian  to  be 
despised  by  his  own  subjects,  he  distinctly  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  he  reigned  for  himself  alone, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  whose  utmost  mi- 
series, for  they  must  suffer  the  evils  to  which  he 
alluded,  were,  in  his  idea,  trivial  in  comparison  of 
his  being  crossed  in  his  arbitrary  measures. 

In  this  light  were  matters  viewed  by  the  Com- 
mons, who  immediately  turned  themselves  into  a 
grand  committee,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
and  prohibited  all  members  from  leaving  the  house ; 
when  they  resolved  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
all  other  business  till  they  came  to  some  determi- 
nation on  this,  which  virtually  involved  their  ex- 
istence as  a  legislative  assembly.     It  was  now  per- 


s*^ 
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ceived  by  the  court,  that  the  disclosure  of  sucl 
principles  of  government  had  been  premature,  o 
imprudent,  and  Buckingham  attempted  to  explaii 
away  their  effect  But  the  explanation  did  no 
divert  the  Commons  from  their  purpose  of  a  re 
monstance,  which  was  no  sooner  presented  to  th( 
throne,  than  Charles  desired  them  to  adjourn  foi 
a  week ;  an  injunction  agreed  to  by  a  very  narrow 
majority  *• 

During  the  recess,  no  means  were  neglected  U 
stem  the  torrent  which  seemed  ready  to  over 
whelm  the  favourite ;  but  the  Commons  inflexibl; 
pursued  their  object,  and  he  had  to  encounter  a: 
attack,  at  the  same  moment,  from  another  quarter 
The  Earl  of  Bristol's  treatment  on  his  return  frot 
Spain,  has  been  already  mentioned.  During  tb^«^^ 
life  of  James,  as  he  was  confident  of  the  concealer 
friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  bore  it  with  indil 
ference,  expecting,  ere  long,  to  be  amply  rewardc} 
for  his  sufferings,  and  revenged  on  their  authoij 
even  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  did  not,  f^ 
a  season,  despair  of  being  restored  to  favour,  ai 
while  that  hope  remained,  he  was  content  to  coi 
his  fortune  by  patient  submission ;  but  when 
perceived  that  Buckingham's  revenge  was  insatia- 
ble, because  fears  of  the  other's  ascendancy  dis- 
turbed his  repose,  and  that  the  king,  who  resent( 
the  detection  of  his  mistatements,  was  prepar< 
to  gratify  the  malignant  passions  of  his  favouriti, 
by  assisting  him  to  destroy  an  enemy, — Bristol  r«- 

i 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  45i.  ei  ttq.    Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  Tol.  ii.  ^ 
60.  €t  seq.    Rush.  ToL  i*  p.  225.  et  uy. 
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Uary,  had  never  been  denied  in  former  times,  was 
now  declared  to  be  an  insufferable  presumption  : 
While  supplies,  on  the  necessity  of  which  now  de- 
pended every  hope  of  parliaments,  must  be  voted 
at  the  desire  of  the  prince,  without  inquiry  into 
those  very  measures  which  were  alleged  to  have 
rendered  them  necessary,  and  before  presenting 
the  public  grievances  to  the  throne  j  for  to  defer 
the  first  till  the  latter  were  redressed,  was  a  dis- 
honourable capitulation  with  the  sovereign.  In 
this  light,  parliament  was  an  absolute  delusion  ; 
but  this  assembly  was  not  composed  of  materials 
to  resign  its  authority  to  gratify  the  prince,  who 
was  no  less  unfortunate  in  the  disclosure  of  his 
feelings,  than  in  the  development  of  his  princi- 
ples of  government  By  stating  that  he  thought 
it  more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invaded,  and  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  than  to  be 
despised  by  his  own  subjects,  he  distinctly  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  he  reigned  for  himself  alone, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  whose  utmost  mi- 
series, for  they  must  suffer  the  evils  to  which  he 
alluded,  were,  in  his  idea,  trivial  in  comparison  of 
his  being  crossed  in  his  arbitrary  measures. 

In  this  light  were  matters  viewed  by  the  Com- 
mons, who  immediately  turned  themselves  into  a 
grand  committee,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
and  prohibited  all  members  from  leaving  the  house ; 
when  they  resolved  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
all  other  business  till  they  came  to  some  determi- 
nation on  this,  which  virtually  involved  their  ex- 
istence as  a  legislative  assembly.     It  was  now  per- 
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ceived  by  the  court,  that  the  disclosure  of  sue! 
principles  of  goveroment  had  been  premature,  o 
imprudent,  and  Buckingham  attempted  to  explaii 
away  their  effect  But  the  explanation  did  no 
divert  the  Commons  from  their  purpose  of  a  re 
monstance,  which  was  no  sooner  presented  to  tht 
throne,  than  Charles  desired  them  to  adjourn  foi 
a  week ;  an  injunction  agreed  to  by  a  very  narrow 
majority  *. 

During  the  recess,  no  means  were  neglected  U 
stem  the  torrent  which  seemed  ready  to  over 
whelm  the  favourite ;  but  the  Commons  inflexibl; 
pursued  their  object,  and  he  had  to  encounter  a: 
attack,  at  the  same  moment,  from  another  quartei 
The  Earl  of  Bristol's  treatment  on  his  return  frot 
Spadn,  has  been  already  mentioned.  During  th"^®^, 
life  of  James,  as  he  was  confident  of  the  concealei( 
friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  bore  it  with  indi 
ference,  expecting,  ere  long,  to  be  amply  rewarde 
for  his  sufferings,  and  revenged  on  their  authoi 
even  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  did  not,  f^ 
a  season,  despair  of  being  restored  to  favour,  ai 
while  that  hope  remained,  he  was  content  to  coi 
his  fortune  by  patient  submission ;  but  when 
perceived  that  Buckingham's  revenge  was  insatii 
ble,  because  fears  of  the  other's  ascendancy  dis- 
turbed his  repose,  and  that  the  king,  who  resents 
tbe  detection  of  his  mistatements,  was  prepare 
to  gratify  the  malignant  passions  of  his  favourit^, 

by  assisting  him  to  destroy  an  enemy, — ^Bristol  re- 

li 

•  Old  Pari.  Hiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  4^4.  et  teq.    Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  to. 
to*  €t  seq.    Ruah.  toL  L  p.  225.  et  uq,  ^ 
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trAty,  luid  nev«r  been  denied  in  former  times,  was 
now  declared  to  be  an  insufferable  presumption : 
While  supplies,  on  the  necessity  of  which  now  de- 
pended every  hope  of  parliaments,  must  be  voted 
at  the  desire  of  the  prince,  without  inquiry  into 
those  very  measures  which  were  alleged  to  have 
rendered  them  necessary,  and  before  presenting 
the  public  grievances  to  the  throne ;  for  to  defer 
the  first  till  the  latter  were  redressed,  was  a  dis- 
honourable capitulation  with  the  sovereign.  In 
this  light,  parliament  was  an  absolute  delusion  ; 
but  this  assembly  was  not  composed  of  materials 
to  resign  its  authority  to  gratify  the  prince,  who 
was  no  less  unfortunate  in  the  disclosure  of  his 
feelings,  than  in  the  development  of  his  princi- 
ples of  government.  By  stating  that  he  thought 
it  more  honour  for  a  king  to  be  invaded,  and  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  than  to  be 
despised  by  his  own  subjects,  he  distinctly  declared 
that,  in  his  opinion,  he  reigned  for  himself  alone, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  whose  utmost  mi- 
series, for  they  must  suffer  the  evils  to  which  he 
alluded,  were,  in  his  idea,  trivial  in  comparison  of 
his  being  crossed  in  bis  arbitrary  measures. 

In  this  light  were  matters  viewed  by  the  Com- 
mons, who  immediately  turned  themselves  into  a 
grand  committee,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked, 
and  prohibited  all  members  from  leaving  the  house ; 
when  they  resolved  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
all  other  business  till  they  came  to  some  determi- 
nation on  this,  which  virtually  involved  their  ex- 
istence as  a  legislative  assembly.    It  was  now  per- 
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ceived  by  the  court,  that  the  disclosure  of  suci 
principles  of  government  had  been  premature,  o 
imprudent,  and  Buckingham  attempted  to  explaii 
away  their  effect.  But  the  explanation  did  no 
divert  the  Commons  from  their  purpose  of  a  re 
monstance,  which  was  no  sooner  presented  to  th< 
throne,  than  Charles  desired  them  to  adjourn  foi 
a  week ;  an  injunction  agreed  to  by  a  very  narrow 
majority  *• 

During  the  recess,  no  means  were  neglected  U 
stem  the  torrent  which  seemed  ready  to  over 
whelm  the  favourite ;  but  the  Commons  inflexibl; 
pursued  their  object,  and  he  had  to  encounter  a: 
attack,  at  the  same  moment,  from  another  quarter 
The  Earl  of  Bristol's  treatment  on  his  return  froi 
Spsun,  has  been  already  mentioned.    During  th"^*^ 
life  of  James,  as  he  was  confident  of  the  concealecaie. 
friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  bore  it  with  indil 
ference,  expecting,  ere  long,  to  be  amply  rewardcj 
for  his  sufferings,  and  revenged  on  their  authoij 
even  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  he  did  not,  fdf 
a  season,  despair  of  being  restored  to  favour,  ail 
while  that  hope  remained,  he  was  content  to  couf; 
his  fortune  by  patient  submission ;  but  when  $ 
perceived  that  Buckingham's  revengie  was  insatii- 
ble,  because  fears  of  the  other's  ascendancy  di  - 
turbed  his  repose,  and  that  the  king,  who  resente  1 
tbe  detection  of  his  mistatements,  was  prepare^ 
to  gratify  the  malignant  passions  of  his  favourit^, 

by  assisting  him  to  destroy  an  enemy, — ^Bristol  n- 

i 

*  Old  Pari.  Hiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  454.  et  teq.    Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  toI.  iL  b. 
60.  ri  seq.    Ruah.  vol.  L  p.  825.  et  sig.  • 
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The  Com-  prepared  a  remonstrance,  l$t,  against  the  duke; 

mons*  re-     *       *^  .  ,         .  ^  ,  .  v 

vaon9tnnce.Qdfy9  against  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  T(ritn>- 
out  a  legislative  enactment ;  and  lastly,  against  si 
breach  of  their  privileges,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
liberty,  in  sending  one  of  their  number,  Glanvil, 
an  eminent  counsel,  and  mie  of  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment,  to  a  post  in  the  navy,  for  his 
parliamentary  hostility  to  the  favourite.  Charles, 
on  his  part,  issued  a  proclamation  to  justify  his  go^ 
vemment,  and  another  ordering  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Commons,  which  had  been  drawn  more  with 
a  view  to  the  public,  than  from  any  hope  of  chang- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  prince,  to  be  burnt  \ 
ObwrvB-  Xbe  chief  business  agitated  in  thi»  parliament 
impeach,  was  the  impeachment  of  the  duke }  and  in  order  to 
'^^  bring  down  the  proceedings  in  a  connected  chain, 
we  have  hitherto  forbom  any  account  of,  or  re- 
marks upon  the  answer.  It  was  drawn  by  Sir  Ni- 
colas Hyde,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  rewarded 
for  it  with  the  office  of  chief  justice ;  and.  to  say 
that  it  is  plausible,  may  reflect  some  credit  on 
the  ability  of  the  advocate,^  but  as  the  case  hing- 
ed upon  matters  of  fact,  which  the  favourite 
.either  absolutely  denied,  or  explained  away  by 
ave;*ments  involving  new  facts — ^whence  it  is  self- 
evident  that  his  guilt  or  innocence  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  fair  and  open  trial— the  answer, 
unsupported  as  it  was  by  evidence  of  any  kind, 
could  afford  no  satisfaction  to  any  rational  mind, 

*  Rush.  Tol.  i.  p.  400.  et  teq.     Old.  PttL  Uiit  ToL  vii.  p.  800.^ 
9iq,    Cob.  YoL  ii.  p.  193.  et  teq* 
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}>articularly  to  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquaints 
ed  with  judicial  proceedings.    We  must  therefore 
dissent  from  the  sweeping  assertion  of  the  eminent 
author  to  whose  work  we  have  so  oflen  alluded^— 
that  all  <<  the  articles  appeal',  from  comparing  the 
accusation  and  reply,  to  be  either  frivolous  or  false, 
or  both^'^    Unfortunately  for  this  statement,  it  is 
disproved  by  this  writer's  own  account  of  one  trans- 
action, the  loan  of  ^ips  to  France,  which  consti- 
tutes a  principal  article  of  the  impeachment.    Who- 
ever reflects  on  the  subterfuges  of  state  criminals^ 
especially  of  those  who  are  supported  with  the 
whole  power  oi  the  executive,  together  with  the 
numberless  difficulties  that  occur  in  establishing  by 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  facts  generally  known, 
cannot  be  surprised  at  counter-assertions  and  de- 
nials :  But,  if  ever  .a  candid  confession  was  to  have 
been  expected,  it  regarded  the  loan  of  ships-^a 
transaction  so  public,  and  of  which  the  proof  was 
so  simple,  that  a  denial  almost  implied  an  insult 
to  his  judges ;  yet  the  duke  had  the  efirontery  to 
state  that  he  never  imagined  the  ships  were  to  be 
employed  against  Rochelle  ;  that  he  had  been 
over-reached  by  the  French  court,  who  pretended 
a  design  against  Genoa ;  and  that  when  he  disco- 
vered the  imposition,  he  laboured  to  frustrate  it, 
and  had,  by  his  measures  in  favour  of  that  town, 
hitherto  saved  it  from  destruction  *  !     The  im- 
mense property  he  had  acquired,  the  numerous 
offices  accumulated  in  his  own  person  and  bestow- 

*  See  bitioitwer  in  Rnahworth  and  the  Pari  Hittoiies. 
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ed  upon  his  kindred,  it  was  impossible  to  deny, 
and  therefore  he  pleaded  duty,  &c.  for  the  accep- 
tance. It  may  be  amusing  to  the  reader  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  complaint ;  and,  therefore,  we 
subjoin  in  a  note,  a  list  of  his  titles  and  offices  », 
while  we,  in  this  place,  present  a  picture  of  his  ra- 
pacity in  the  language  of  Mr.  Sherland,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment.  He  computed  the 
money  and  value  of  the  crown  lands  engrossed  by  the 
favourite,  at  L.284,S95,  **  besides  the  forest  of  Lay- 
field,  and  besides  the  profit  made  out  of  the  thirds  of 
strangers*  goods,  and  the  moiety  of  the  profit  made 
out  of  the  customs  of  Ireland."  "  This,"  conti- 
nues Sherland,  "  is  a  great  sum  in  itself^  but  much 
greater  by  many  circumstances  :  If  we  look  upon 
the  time  past,  never  so  much  came  into  one  man's 
hands  out  of  the  public  purse :  If  we  respect  the 
time  present,  the  king  never  had  so  much  want, 
never  so  many  foreign  occasions,  important  and 
expensive ;  the  subjects  never  have  given  great- 
er supplies,  and  yet  those  supplies  unable  to  fur- 
nish  those  expenses.  But,  as  these  circumstances 
make  the  sum  greater,  so  there  be  other  circum. 
stances  which  make  it  less.    If  it  be  compared 

*  Duke^  Marquis^  and  £arl  of  Bucldngham^  Earl  of  Corentry^ 
Viscount  Villiers^  Baron  of  Whaddon^  Great  Admiral  of  England  and 
Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c.  General-Governor  of  the  seas  and  ships  of  the 
same,  Lieutenant-General  Admiral,  Captain-General,  and  Governor 
of  his  Majesty's  fleet  and  army,  &c ;  Master  of  the  Horse,  Lord 
Warden,  Chancellor  and  Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  Constahle 
of  Dover  Castle,  Justice  in  Eyr^  of  the  Forests  of  Chases  on  this  side 
the  Trent,  Constahle  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  Kjiight  of  the  Garter,  Privy  Cmuudllor,  ic. 
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with  the  inestimable  gain  he  hath  made  by  the 
sale  of  honours  and  offices,  and  by  projects  hurt« 
ful  to  the  state,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  or 
if  it  be  compared  to  his  profusion,  it  will  appear 
a  little  sura.  All  these  gifts,  and  other  ways  of  profit,- 
notwithstanding,  he  confessed  before  both  houses 
of  parliament  that  he  was  indebted  L.100,000 !  If 
this  be  true,  how  can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  pro« 
digality  ?  If  false,  hoW  shall  we  hope  to  satisfy  his 
covetousness  ?    And,  therefore,  your  Lordships 
need  not  wonder,  if  th^  Commons  desire,  and  that 
earnestly,  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  grievance  *.** 
But  the  last  article  of  the  impeachment  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  to  our  apprehension,  an  ho- 
nest man  would  have  courted  inquiry  and  sued 
for  a  trial  with  more  earnestness  than  he  avoided 
it :  That,  though  the  late  king's  sworn  physicians 
publicly  intimated  to  all  hk  majesty's  attendants 
that  no  meat  or  drink  should  be  given  to  him  with- 
in certain  periods,  Buckingham,  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  physicians,  gave  his  master  a  potion 
during  those  intervals,  not  compounded  by  the 
sworn  surgeons  or  apothecaries,  but  composed  of 
ingredients  unknown  to  them ;  and  besides,  con- 
trary  to  the  orders  of  the  physicians,  applied  to 
his  majesty's  breast  and  wrists  plaisters  of  an  un- 
known quality,  which  potion  and  plaisters  were  at- 
tended   with  the    most  injurious  consequences. 
«  This  medicine,*'  says  Wandesford,  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment,  **  found  his  majes- 

*  Ruah.  ToL  L  p.  349. 
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ty  in  the  declination  of  his  disease,  and  we  all 
wish  it  had  been  left  so }  but  his  better  days  were 
shortly  turned  into  i^orse,  and  instead  of  health  and 
recovery,  we  hear  by  good  testimony,  that  which 
troubles  the  poor  and  loyal  Commons  of  England, 
of  great  distempers,  as  droughts,  raving,  faints 
ing^  an  intermitting  pulse — strange  effects  to  follow 
upon  applying  a  treacle  plaister.    But,  the  truth  is, 
testimony  tells  us  that  this  plaister  had  a  strange 
smell  and  an  invective  quality,  striking  the  malig- 
nity of  the  disease  inward,  which  pature  otherwise 
might  have  expelled :  add  to  this,  the  drink  twice 
given  to  his  majesty  by  the  duke's  own  hand, 
and   a   third   time   refused,   and   the   following 
complaint  of  that  blessed  prince,  the  physicians 
telling  him,  to  please  him  for  the  time,  that  his 
second  impairment  was  from  cold  taken,  or  some 
other  ordinary  cause :    **  No,  no,"  said  his  ma- 
jesty, *^  it  is  that  which  I  had  from  Bucking- 
ham  *.'*     Wandesford  might  also  have  enlarged 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  body  after  death : 
It  **  swelled  very  much  t,"  says  Whitelocke,  and 
the  statement  is  corroborated  by  other  testimony. 
This  assuredly  presents  the  favourite's  conduct  iu 
no  very  favourable  light ;  but  his  answer,  if  true, 
at  once  removed  every  idea  of  guilt  in  a  moral 
sense,  however  his  presumption  in  applying  a  new 
medicine  without  an  order  of  council,  might  have 
incurred  censure  in  a  legal  one :  That  his  late  ma- 
jesty knowing  how  much  he  had  himself  been  re- 
lieved by  a  plaister  and  posset,  which  had  been 

*  Ruih.  ToL  i.  p.  S6S.  t  See  «  farmer  note  on  this  poiot. 
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recommended  by  a  physician,  insisted  upon  trying 
them :  That  the  posset  had  been  allowed  by  some 
of  the  physiciansi  after  having  been  tasted  by  part 
of  them,  as  well  as  by  others  of  the  bedroom  : 
That  the  plaister  was  also  allowed ;  and  that  Buck- 
ingham, having  heard  a  rumour  ascribing  injurious 
efiects  to  his  prescriptions,  and  accusing  him  of  hav- 
ing administered  the  medicine  without  the  consent 
of  the  physicians,  mentioned  it  to  the  late  king  on 
his  deathbed,  who  exclaimed,  <<  they  are  worse 
than  devils  who  say  so."  But,  if  this  were  a  cor- 
rect statement,  why  did  he,  to  th6  imminent  hazard 
of  his  meter's  a^irs,  drive  on  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  a  trial  ?  Situated  as  he  was, 
commanding  most  of  the  witnesses,  he  could  have, 
in  that  case,  had  nothing  to  dread ;  and  the  re- 
sult, by  clearly  exposing  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
on  so  important  a  point,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  brave  them  on  other  grounds,  and  gone  far  to 
have  obtained  for  him  the  public  support.  He 
durst  not,  however,  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
physicians,  who  are  said,  by  Whitelocke,  to  have 
given  it  to  the  committee  of  the  lower  house,  con- 
formably to  the  facts  charged  by  the  Commons. 
With  regard  to  Charles,  he  appears,  in  the  whole 
of  his  connexion  with  Buckingham,  to  have  la- 
boured under  a  species  of  infatuation.  Listening 
to  no  counsel  but  his,  and  imagining  that  the  ge- 
neral hostility  was  a  mere  consequence  of  his  own 
partiality  for  that  individual,  he  thought  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  support  his  creature  against 
the  popular  clamour  which  apparently  aimed  at 
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directing  him  in  the  choice  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
his  resentment  of  the  public  interference  with  his 
concerns  on  that  supposed  ground,  he  remained 
deaf  to  complaint  against  him  on  any  other :  In 
this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  whole 
as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  confi- 
dential servant,  which  could  only  be  defeated  by 
stopping  the  trial,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  language  falsely  imputed  to  Diggs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  that  the  duke 
had  artfully  suggested  to  Charles  that  the  object 
was  to  strike  at  royalty  itself  through  the  person 
of  the  king's  favourite. 

Credulity  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  ,by 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  princes,  that  every  tale  of 
that  nature  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ut- 
most caution.  But  a  wide  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  a  popular  rumour,  and  a  specific 
charge  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  great  coun- 
try; and  considering  the  profligate  character  of 
this  favourite,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  had 
stood  to  the '  late  king — considering  that  one  of 
that  monarch's  minions  had  comn^itted  the  i;nost 
deliberate  murder,  to  save  himself  from  the  detec- 
tion of  some  secret  crime  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he,  the  successor  of  that  convicted  murderer,  should, 
to  rescue  himself  from  destruction,  have  perpe- 
trated a  similar  deed.  Modern  authors,  however, 
availing  themselves  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
vague  reports  of  the  deaths  of  princes  are  now  ge-r 
nerally,  and  justly,  regarded,  have  treated  the  story 
with  a  sneer,  as  the  offspring  of  credulity  in  a  be- 
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nlghted  age ;  and  the  vulgar  reader,  y^bo  would 
greedily  swallow  a  silly  rumour  of  the  passing  hour, 
partly  recoils  from  inquiry  in  confusion,  partly 
feels  the  triumph  of  improved  intelligence  in  smil- 
ing at  the  easy  faith  of  former  times.  But  who-» 
ever  coolly  weighs  all  the  circumstances,  may  be 
of  opinion,  that,  though  the  matter  be  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  certainty,  it  was  not  without  reason 
the  enlightened  men  of  that  age  were  discontented 
at  being  so  unconstitutionally  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  to  a  trial  *. 

ft 

*  I  would  much  rather  have  avoided  this  subject ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible.    The  cause  of  the  heat  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
writers^  is^'that  Charles  was  subsequently  implicated ;  but  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  him : — it  is  not  like 
his  character^  he  had  no  motive  for  his  father's  immediate  removal^ 
and^  in  the  nature  of  things^  must  soon  have  succeeded. — I  do  not 
think  that  Buckingham's  character^  considering  all  matters^  (I  allude  to 
a  former  note^)  can  suffer  by  the  imputation.    Clarendon  says  that  the 
whole  matter  was  inquired  into  during  a  time  of  great  licence,  and  no 
criminality  was  discovered ;  but  I  know  of  no  investigation  except  that 
which  wasstoptby  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament  Eglisham^  who 
had  been  above  ten  years  one  of  king  James's  physicians^  was  obliged 
to  abscond  for  alleging  that  his  majesty  had  been  poisoned ;  and  the 
following  is  his  account  of  the  matter  published  by  himself:  "  The 
king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague^  and  that  in  the  spring  was  of  itself 
never  found  deadly,  the  duke  took  the  opportunity,  when  the  king's 
doctors  of  physic  were  at  dinner,  upon  the  Monday  before  the  king 
died,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  offered  to  him  a  white 
powder  to  take,  the  which  he  a  long  time  refused ;  but,  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity^  at  length  took  it  in  vrine,  and  imme-; 
diately  became  wone  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and 
pains,  and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented  that  his  nugcsty 
cried  aloud  of  this  white  powder, "  Would  to  God  I  had  never  taken  it, 
it  will  cost  me  my  life !"    In  like  manner  also  the  Countess  of  Bucks, 
my  Lord  of  Bucks'  mother,  upon  tlie  Friday  after,  the  physicians 
being  also  absent,  and  at  dinner,  and  not  acquainted  with  her  doings, 
applied  a  plaister  to  the  king's  heart  and  breas^  whereupon  he  grew 
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Earl  of        A  circumstance  may  now  be  shortly  mentioned, 

^Ijj^'*  which  was  postponed  to  more  important  matter. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  been  confined  in  the 

Tower^  in  consequence  of  his  son's  marriage  with 


hint,  and  ahort-breathedj  and  in  a  great  agony.  Some  of  the  ph78i<-> 
dana  after  dinner  retoming  to  aee  the  jpng^by  die  offenaiye  imdl  of  the 
plaister^perceiyed  Knnething  to  be  about  him  hurtful  tohim,and  search* 
ed  what  it  should  be>  and  found  it  out,  and  exclaimed  that  the  king 
was  poisoned.  Then  Buckingham  entering,  commanded  the  physicians 
out  of  the  room>  caused  one  of  them  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  his 
own  chamber,  and  another  to  be  removed  from  court ;  quaxrellod 
also  witb  others  of  the  king's  servants  in  his  sick  unity's  own  pre- 
8enoe>  so  far,  that  he  oflfered  to  draw  his  sword  a^nst  them  iQ  hia 
mi^esty's  sight.  And  Bucks's  mother,  kneeling  down  before  his  ma- 
jesty, cried  out  with  a  brazen  face,  justice,  justice,  sir,  I  demand  jus* 
tioe  of  your  mijesty.  His  migesty  asked  her  for  what  ?  For  that  which 
thefar  lives  are  nowise  sufficient  to  satisfy,  for  saying  that  my  son 
and  I  have  poisoned  your  migesty.  '^  Poisoned  me  ?"  said  he,  with 
that  turning  himself,  swooned,  and  she  was  removed.  The  Sunday 
after,  his  migesty  died,  and  Buckingham  desired  the  physicians,  who 
attended  his  migesty,  to  si/ni  with  their  own  hands,  a  writ  of  testi- 
mony, that  the  powder  which  he  gave  him,  was  a  safe  and  good  me* 
didne,  which  they  refused.  Buckingham's  creatures  did  spread 
abroad  a  rumour  in  London,  that  Buckingham  was  so  sorry  for  his 
roigesty's  death,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  if  they  had  not 
hindered  him,"  &c.  The  author  shews  that  the  favourite  felt  no- 
thing; and  it  is  curious  that  another  account  altogether  unsuspicious 
as  against  the  duke,  confirms  this  as  to  the  clamorous  nature  of  his 
grief  on  James's  death.  Laud  was  preaching  before  the  lords  of 
council,  when,  ^'  before  he  was  come  to  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  the 
certainty  of  the  king^s  death,  (more  generally  known  amongst  them) 
the  confusion  which  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  all  the  company,  his  own 
grieft,  and  the  dolorous  complaints  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, made  him  leave  die  pulpit,  and  bestow  bis  pains  and  comforts 
where  there  was  more  need."  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  131.  If 
his  grief  were  violent,  it  did  not  last  long.  But  to  return  toEglis- 
ham's  account.  "  Immediately  after  his  nujesty's  death,  the  physic 
dan  who  was  commanded  to  his  chamber,  was  set  at  liberty,  with  a 
caveat  to  hold  his  peace ;  the  9then  threatened  if  they  kept  pot  goo4 
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the  Duke  of  Lennox's  daughter.  But,  though 
confinement  was  as  great  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  upper  bouse,  as  of  the  rights  of  an  English 
subject,  th^t  piassive  branch  of  the  legislature  too 
tamely  submitted  to  it,  till  the  release  of  Sir  Dud- 

tongoes  in  their  heads.    But,  in  the  meantime^  the  king's  body  and 
head  swelled  above  measure^  his  hair^  with  the  skin  of  his  head^  stuck 
to  the  pillow/'  (his  skin  was  onnatarally  soft  at  all  tunes^  see  Wei- 
don's  de8criptioQ>)  '*  and  his  nails  became  loose  npon  his  fingers." 
HarL  MisceL  T(d.  ii.  p.  71.    Eglisham's  account  is  thought  to  be; 
discredited  by  the  acrimony  with  which  he  wrote  ;  but  let  it  only  be 
anppoeed  that  he,  a  sworn  physician  of  king  James,  is  obliged  to  fly 
his'native  country,  and  leside  for  yeapi  abroad,  for  giving  a  fiiithful 
testimony,  and  say^  i&it  uronderftil  that  he  should  treat  the  subject 
with  asperity  ?     See  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  790.    But  there  might  be 
another  olyection,  that  his  description  of  the  appearances  in  Marquis 
Hamilton's  case,  seems  to  be  esEaggerated  in  regard  to  the  swdQing  ; 
perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  horror  at  such  unna-< 
tural  appearances,  might  mislead  even  a  physician ;   and  there  are 
many  who  use  strong  language  to  convey  a  picture  of  what  they 
keenly  feel,  without  intending  to  mislead.    Sanderson  broadly  ac- 
cuses Eglisham  of  writing  as  many  lies  as  lines,  and  of  having  oiered 
to  Sir  B.  Gerbier  to  publish  a  recantation  for  four  hundred  guilders, 
*^  of  which*the  duke  bid  Gerbier  join  knavery  together,  and  spit  venom 
tin  they  split,  and  he  would  pay  for  printing  that  also/'   But  Sander- 
son's testimony  is  none  of  the  best  on  any  point :  and  here  his  story 
is  incredible.     For  he  says  Gerbier,  whose  '^  testimony  he  pronounces 
odious  to  any  man,"  told  him  !    Now  would  the  duke,  who  was  so 
far  from  despising  the  charge  against  hiih,  that,  while  he  avoided  a 
real  trial,  he  purposely  underwent  the  mockery  of  one,  to  calm  the 
public  feelings,  by  causing  an  information  to  be  filed  against  himself 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  (nay,  such  was  his  soreness  on  this  head,  that 
he  rose  nine  tvnMs  in  one  morning  in  the  house  of  Lords,  to  fasten  the 
charge  of  treason  uponDiggs  for  the  imputed  ofience  of  having  impli- 
cated the  Idng  as  an  accessory.  Abbot's  Nar.  in  Rush*  vol.  i.  p.  450.) 
have  n^Iected  so  noble  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  character  ?  oi* 
would  Gerbier,  if  he  did  speak  at  all,  after  this  alleged  rebuff,  have  only 
told  the  fact  to  Sanderson,  who  had  such  an  antipathy  to  him  ^ 
Sanderson's  James  I.  p.  593.      But  Eglisham  was  not  the  only 
physician  who  thought  James  poisoned.    The  rest  of  the  medical 
attendants  appear  to*  have  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  pr. 
VOL,  II.  K 
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ley  Diggs  and  Sir  John  EUiot  roaaed  tliem  to 
greater  decidoa.  Hiey  then  stoutly  petitioned 
the  throne  for  his  liberation ;  and  their  efibrts  to 
TJndicate  their  rights  were  sucoessfid*  though  not 
without  many  evasions  by  Charles,  who  never  con* 
ceded  one  point  with  grace  *•  But,  though  their 
exertions  to  assert  their  privileges  were  not  una- 
vailing^ they  were  productive  of  little  benefit  to  the 
ii^ured  earl,  who^  immediately  after  thedissc^ution, 
was  commanded  to  confine  himself  to  his  house* 
He  does  not  ai^ear  to  have  entered  into  a  legal 
contest  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  Bristol 
was  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  such  was  the 
influence  of  Buckingham,  that,  according  to  a 
keen  royalist  writer,  Sanderson,  he  cormpted  Bris- 
tol's creatures  to  render  him  copies  of  all  his  pa- 
pers during  the  mutual  impeachments  t. 
7%e  new  Having  broken  with  parliameots,  it  became  ne- 
adopied  b7  ccssary  for  the  king  to  try  the  effect  of  the  new 
^^    counsels  he  had  threatened.     The  customs^  in«- 

knoe,  loan* 

diipmoDcy,Craigj  Bishop  Burnet's  unde,  was  disgraced  for  having  spoken  to 

^^  that  effect.    Sanderson  alleges^  as  the  cause  of  Craig's  talking  thusj 

that  he  was^  fironn  the  death  of  that  king,  discontented  with  the  court 

But  why  was  he  discontented?    Why  was  Eglishnuuij  who  had  held 

ibe  office  of  physician  to  the  monarch  for  upwards  of  ten  years  ?  The 

▼ory  fact  of  their  being  in  that  station^  is^  prima  Jade,  evidence  of 

good  character.    See  former  note  on  the  death  of  James^  and  Howell's 

Fam.  Let  p.  157.    By  the  way«  those  who  have  read  the  memoirs  of 

the  Princess  of  Bareutb,  which  are  admitted  to  be  genuine^  will 

not  be  di^osed  to  rc^;ard  the  popular  stories  about  the  deaths  of  pnncesj 

or  attempts  against  their  lives,  as  so  utterly  ridiculous.    We,  hap* 

pily,  live  in  a  country  and  state  of  society,  where  assassinadon  may 

proudly  be  called  unknown ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  judging 

of  other  times,  &c  by  the  standard  of  ours. 

•  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  Saa,  et  seq.     Aysc.  MSS.  Brit  Mus.  No.  4161, 
voL  ii.  Let  by  Sir  J.  Mead^  March  16th>  162^C.   96th  May,  16S& 

t  Hist  of  Charles  L  p.  59. 
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duding  impomtioiiSy  were  contitiued  by  an  order 
of  council;  a  benevolrace  was  applied  for  from 
some  i  a  loan  £rom  others^  though  the  latter,  as  the 
most  efieetual)  ultimately  superseded  the  former ; 
and  the  different  port-towns,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  counties  acyoining,  were  severally  required 
to  provide  a  certain  number  of  ships,-^the  origin 
of  that  oppressive  tax  of  ship-money,  which  forsss 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  history  of  this  reigd» 
The  tone  of  the  court  corresponded  with  its  arbi-> 
trary  measures :  The  deputy4ieutenants,  and  jus^ 
tices  of  peace  in  Dorsetshire^  having  received  of« 
ders  to  furnish  ships  from  Pool,  Weymouth  i 
and  Lime,  and  for  that  puipose  to  levy  contHbu* 
tions  upon  the  adjacent  counties,  excused  them- 
selves to  the  council-table,  on  the  principle  of  thfe 
case  being  without  precedent }  but  they  were  an- 
swered  that  the  occasions  of  state,  and  the  delenoe 
of  the  kingdom  in  times  of  extraordinary  danger^ 
were  not  to  be  guided  by  precedents.  The  city 
of  London  did  not  absolutely  oppose  the  measure, 
yet  pleaded  for  the  abatement  of  the  demand 
against  them  of  twenty  ships,  to  ten,  and  likewise 
alluded  to  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure. But  t^r  excuse  was  insolently  rejected. 
They  were  told  that  the  precedents  of  former  times 
were  obedience,  not  direction^  and  that  there  want- 
ed not  precedents  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
disob^ed  his  majesty's  commands*  An  ordeir  was 
issued  at  the  same  time,  not  to  receive  petitions 
and  pleadings  against  the  commands  of  the  king, 
as  they  had  a  tendency  to  produce  danger  and  pre- 
judice to  the  ccmimonweaUh.    It  would  have  been 
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some  consolation  to  the  people  for  this  breach  of 
their  laws,  had  the  armament,  so  illegally  fitted 
out,  afforded  protection  to  commerce,  the  pretext 
for  which  it  was  demanded.      But,   to   add  to 
their  calamities,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  with  a  hun- 
dred sail  under  his  command,  allowed  English 
vessels  to  be   captured    in  his   view,— because, 
forsooth,  he  had  no  commission  to  fight;   and 
when  merchantmen  took  vessels  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  they  were  adjudged  not  to  be  prizes,  and 
immediately  released.    A  general  muster  through- 
out the  kingdom  wa»  ordered  at  the  same  time, 
and  commissions  of  martial4aw  were  granted  to  de- 
puty-lieutenants *^,  &C. 
King  of         While  the  court  proceeded  in  this  unconstitu- 
defeated,    tional  manner,  news  arrived  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who,  by  the  importunity  of  the  English 
monarch,   had,   at  last,  been  prevailed  with  to 
take  the  field,  for  the  recovery   of   the    Pala- 
tinate,  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by  Count 
Tilly,  the  Emperor's  general  tj    and  money  be- 
came more  necessary  than  ever  to  Charles,  that 
MeMoies   jjg  might  support  his  ally.     A  general  loan,  there- 
qaace.     fore,  towards  which  were  to  be  imputed  all  sums 
granted  under  the  name  of  benevolence,  was  im- 
mediately required*    To  the  imposition  of  a  loan, 
was  added  that  of  billeting  the  soldiers  who  had 
returned  from  Cadiz  :  the  billet  money  was  levied 
from  the  country,  with  a  promise  of  repayment  out 
of  the  loan.     The  companies  of  soldiers  were  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  country,  and  though,  some 
were  executed  by  martial  law,  they  broke  out  into 

•  Rushworth^  vol.  i.  p.  Ml,  et  seq,    Wbitelocke,  p.  8. 
t  Rush.  Id.  p.  417. 
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the  foulest  disorders :  "  They  mastered  the  peo- 
ple,*' says  Rushworth,  **  disturbed  the  peace  of 
families,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  land : 
There  were  frequent  robberies,  burglaries,  rapes, 
rapines,  murders,  and  barbarous  cruelties:  Unto 
some  places  they  were  sent  as  a  punishment,  and 
wherever  they  came,  there  was  a  general  outcry. 
The  high-ways  were  dangerous,  and  the  markets 
unfrequented ;  they  were  a  terror  to  all,  an  undoing 
to  many  *." 

The  means  used  to  advance  the  loan,  besides 
that  of  punishing  the  refractory  by  quartering 
troops  upon  them,  were  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  despotical,  description.  The  commissioners 
were  privately  instructed  to  "  treat  apart  with 
every  one  of  those  who  are  to  lend,  and  not  in  the 
presence,  or  hearing  of  any  other,  unless  they  see 
cause  to  the  contrary ;  and,  if  any  shall  refuse  to 
lend,  and  shall  make  delay,  or  excuses,  and  persist 
in  their  obstinacy,  that  they  examine  such  persons 
upon  oath,  whether  they  have  been  dealt  withal  to 
deny,  or  refuse,  to  lend,  or  make  an  excuse  for 
not  lending  ?  Who  hath  dealt  so  with  them,  or 
what  speeches  or  persuasions  he  or  they  have  used 
to  him  tending  to  that  purpose  ?  And  that  they 
shall  also  charge  every  such  person,  in  his  majes- 
ty's name,  upon  his  dlegiance,  not  to  declare  to 
any  other  what  his  answer  was.*'  The  commis* 
sioners  were  also  commanded  to  report  the  names 
of  the  refractory  to  the  council-table.  According- 
ly, this  having  been  done,  men  of  rank  were  im- 

*  Rushworth^  vol.  i.  p.  418.  19.  and  20.     See  also  a  letter  from 
DenzO  Mollis  to  Wcntwortb,  in  Strafford's  Let,  and  Dis.  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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prisoned,  Sir  Peter  Hayman  was  dispatched  upon 
an  expensive  message  to  the  Palatinate^  and  people 
of  inferior  condition  were  impressed  into  the  army 
The «.    or  navy  *•    But  the  most  absurd  device  resorted  to 
S2«%t  on  the  occasiop,  a  device  which^  as  it  disclosed  the 
^^^UJ^  root  of  the  royal  creed,  brought  upon  it  additional 
obloquy  and  contempt,  was  that  of  using  the  pulpit 
to  defraud  men  out  of  their  r^bts,  by  poisoning 
their  minds  with  false  notions  of  religious  duty»  For 
this  purpose.  Laud  was  employed  to  draw  out  in- 
structions, partly  political  partly  theological,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  various  pastors  throughout 
England :  <*  The  dextrous  performance  of  which 
service,''  says  his  biographer,  ^<  as  it  raised  Laud 
higher  in  his  majesty's  good  opinion  of  him,  so  it 
was  recompensed  with  a  place  of  greater  nearness 
to  him  than  before  he  had  fJ*    The  instructions 
were  not  lost  upon  the  clergy,  too  many  of  whom 
were  *<  mlUng  to  e^hange  a  good  conscience  for  a 
bisJiOjpric  $"  but  the  most  forward  to  testify  their 
loyalty,  were^  Sibthorp^  viear  of  ifoackley,  in  Nor- 
thasnpt#Mkire,  and  Dr.  Roger  Manwaring,  one  of 
hia  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  vicar  of 
the  parish  church  of  St«  Giles  in  the  Fields,   The 
first  composed,  preached,  amd  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  print,  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  in  which 
he  says^  *<  that  it  is  the  duty  c^  the  prince,  who  is 
the  head,  and  makes  his  court  and  council,  to  di- 
lect  and  make  laws,  Eccles.  viji  S^  4.  <<  He  doth 
whatsoever  pleaaeth.  him.    Where  the  word  of  a 

**  Rush.  Tol.  L  p.  419.  ei  ieq*   Wbitelocke,  p.  7.  etseq,   Btnffi  Let. 
and  Disp.  toI.  i.  p.  SS.  et  seg. 
t  Heykn's  Life  of  hvad,  p.  Ul,  ti  teq.    Laud's  Diary. 
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kidg  iift»  th*re  h  pcfwex,  and  who  maj  say  unto 
him  what  doest  thou  ?" — In  another  place  he  says^ 
^  if  princes  coinxnand  any  thing  which  subjects  may 
not  perfonBy  because  it  is  against  the  laws  of  God  or 
of  nature,  or  impossible ;  yet  subjects  ard  bound  to 
undergo  th^  punishm^ttt  without  either  resistance^ 
or  railings  or  reviling^  and  so  to  yield  a  pasaiire  obe^^ 
d&eoM  whore  Aey  cimnot  exhibit  an  active  one.  I 
know  no  other  case>  but  one  of  those  threei  wherein 
a  sttbjectmay  excuse  himself  with  passive  obedience ;[ 
buty  in  all  others,  he  is  bound  to  active  obedience  V 
Manwiuring  preached  two  sermons  to  the  same  pur-> 
poM  bdbre  tbo  king  and  conrt^  H^  maintained  that 
the  king  k  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  thei 
realm  t  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in  impo8«^ 
ing  toans  and  taxes,  without  the  common  consult 
in  poriiaffieat,  obligea  the  subjects'  consciences 
upon  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation :  That  tliose 
who  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  demand,  o£^ 
fended  against  the  law  of  Ood,  ai^  the  king's  su- 
preme authority,  and  became  guilty  of  impiety, 
disloyalty,  and  rebellion:  That  the  authority  of 
parliament  is  not  necessary  for  the  raising  of  aids 
and  subridies ;  it  is  not  orddned  to  confer  any 
right  upon  kings  to  receive  tribute ;  that  is  due  to 
them  by  natural  and  original  law  and  justice ;  but 
m»etingg  of  it  are  only  held  fbr  the  more  Equally  im- 
posing^ and  eitacting  subsidies  t.    Sibthorp's  ser- 


*  KiuIl  voL  i.  p.  UStSL    Whitelocke^  p.  8. 

t  ftuib.  ToL  i.  p.  48S-^  fleylen's  Liie  of  Laud,  p.  167.  tVliit^ 
Iwk^  p.  8.  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part.  li.  p.  74.  Manwar- 
inf^fr  impiety  was  aa  grofls  aa  his  politics  were  servile.  He  says, 
"  That  of  aD  rehtions,  the  first  and  origixud  is  between  the  oreator 
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directing  him  in  the  choice  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
his  resentment  of  the  public  interference  with  his 
concerns  on  that  supposed  ground,  he  remained 
deaf  to  complaint  against  him  on  any  other :  In 
this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  whole 
as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  confi- 
dential servant,  which  could  only  be  defeated  by 
stopping  the  trial,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  language  falsely  imputed  to  Diggs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  that  the  duke 
had  artfully  suggested  to  Charles  that  the  object 
was  to  strike  at  royalty  itself  through  the  person 
of  the  king's  favourite. 

Credulity  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  princes,  that  every  tale  of 
that  nature  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ut- 
most caution.  But  a  wide  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  a  popular  rumour,  and  a  specific 
charge  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  great  coun- 
try; and  considering  the  profligate  character  of 
this  favourite,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  had 
stood  to  the '  late  king — considering  that  one  of 
that  monarch's  minions  had  committed  the  (nost 
deliberate  murder,  to  save  himself  from  the  detec- 
tion of  some  secret  crime  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he,  the  successor  of  that  convicted  murderer,  should, 
to  rescue  himself  from  destruction,  have  perpe- 
trated a  similar  deed.  Modern  authors,  however, 
availing  themselves  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
vague  reports  of  the  deaths  of  princes  are  now  ge^ 
nerally,  and  justly,  regarded,  have  treated  the  story 
with  a  sneer,  as  the  offspring  of  credulity  in  a  be? 
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nighted  age ;  and  the  vulgar  reader,  who  would 
greedily  swallow  a  silly  rumour  of  the  passing  hour, 
partly  recoils  from  inquiry  in  confusion,  partly 
feels  the  triumph  of  improved  intelligence  in  smil- 
ing at  the  easy  faith  of  former  times.  But  who-» 
ever  coolly  weighs  all  the  circumstances,  may  be 
of  opinion,  that,  though  the  matter  be  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  certainty,  it  was  not  without  reason 
the  enlightened  men  of  that  age  were  discontented 
at  being  so  unconstitutionally  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  to  a  trial  *. 

*  I  would  much  rather  have  avoided  this  subject ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible.    The  cause  of  the  heat  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
writers^  is^'that  Charles  was  subsequently  implicated ;  but  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  him : — it  is  not  like 
his  character^  he  had  no  motive  for  his  father's  immediate  removal^ 
and^  in  the  nature  of  things^  must  soon  have  succeeded. — I  do  not 
think  that  Buckingham's  character^  considering  all  matters^  (I  allude  to 
A  former  note^)  can  suffer  by  the  imputation.    Clarendon  says  that  the 
whole  matter  was  inquired  into  during  a  time  of  great  licence^  and  no 
criminality  was  discovered ;  but  I  know  of  no  investigation  except  that 
which  wasstoptby  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament  Eglisham,  who 
had  been  above  ten  years  one  of  king  James's  physicians^  was  oUigcd 
to  abscond  for  alleging  that  his  majesty  had  been  poisoned ;  and  the 
following  is  his  ficcount  of  the  matter  published  by  himself:  "  The 
king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague^  and  that  in  the  spring  was  of  itself 
never  found  deadly^  the  duke  took  the  opportunity^  when  the  king's 
doctors  of  physic  were  at  dinner^  upon  the  Monday  before  the  king 
died^  without  their  knowledge  or  consent^  and  offered  to  him  a  white 
powder  to  takc^  the  which  he  a  long  tune  refused ;  but^  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  wine^  and  imme-. 
diately  became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and 
pains,  and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented  that  his  m^iesty 
cried  aloud  of  this  white  powder, "  Would  to  God  I  had  never  taken  it, 
it  will  cost  me  my  life !"    In  like  manner  also  the  Countess  of  Bucks, 
iny  Lord  of  Bucks'  mother,  upon  the  Friday  after,  the  physicians 
being  also  absent,  and  at  dinner,  and  not  acquainted  with  her  doings, 
applied  a  plaister  to  the  king's  heart  and  breast^  whereupon  he  grew 
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directing  him  in  the  choice  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
his  resentment  of  the  public  interference  with  his 
concerns  on  that  supposed  ground,  he  remained 
deaf  to  complaint  against  him  on  any  other :  In 
this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  whole 
as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  confi- 
dential servant,  which  could  only  be  defeated  by 
stopping  the  trial,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  language  falsely  imputed  to  Diggs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  that  the  duke 
had  artfully  suggested  to  Charles  that  the  object 
was  to  strike  at  royalty  itself  through  the  person 
of  the  king's  favourite. 

Credulity  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  princes,  that  every  tale  of 
that  nature  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ut- 
most caution.  But  a  wide  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  a  popular  rumour,  and  a  specific 
charge  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  great  coun- 
try j  and  considering  the  profligate  character  of 
this  favourite,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  had 
stood  to  the '  late  king — considering  that  one  of 
that  monarch's  minions  had  comn^itted  the  oiost 
deliberate  murder,  to  save  himself  from  the  detec- 
tion of  some  secret  crime  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he,  the  successor  of  that  convicted  murderer,  should, 
to  rescue  himself  from  destruction,  have  perpe- 
trated a  similar  deed.  Modern  authors,  however, 
availing  themselves  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
vague  reports  of  the  deaths  of  princes  are  now  ge-r 
nerally,  and  justly,  regarded,  have  treated  the  story 
"^ith  a  sneer,  as  the  ofl^spring  of  credulity  in  a  be? 
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nighted  age ;  and  the  vulgar  reader,  who  would 
greedily  swallow  a  silly  rumour  of  the  passing  hour, 
partly  recoils  from  inquiry  in  confusion,  partly 
feels  the  triumph  of  improved  intelligence  in  smil- 
ing at  the  easy  faith  of  former  times.  But  who-* 
ever  coolly  weighs  all  the  circumstances,  may  be 
of  opinion,  that,  though  the  matter  be  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  certainty,  it  was  not  without  reason 
the  enlightened  men  of  that  age  were  discontented 
at  being  so  unconstitutionally  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  to  a  trial  *. 

*  I  would  much  rather  have  avoided  this  subject ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible.   The  cause  of  the  heat  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
writers^  is,' that  Charles  was  subsequently  implicated ;  but  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  him : — it  is  not  like 
his  character,  he  had  no  motive  for  his  father's  immediate  removal, 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  soon  have  succeeded. — I  do  not 
think  that  Buckingham's  character,  considering  all  matters,  (I  allude  to 
a  former  note,)  can  suffer  by  the  imputation.    Clarendon  says  that  the 
whole  matter  was  inquired  into  during  a  time  of  great  licence,  and  no 
criminality  was  discovered ;  but  I  know  of  no  investigation  except  that 
which  wasstoptby  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament  Eglisham,  who 
had  been  above  ten  years  one  of  king  James's  physicians,  was  obliged 
to  abscond  for  alleging  that  his  majesty  had  been  poisoned ;  and  the 
following  is  his  ficcount  of  the  matter  published  by  himself:  "  The 
king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague,  and  that  in  the  spring  was  of  itself 
never  found  deadly,  the  duke  took  the  opportunity,  when  the  king's 
doctors  of  physic  were  at  dinner,  upon  the  Monday  before  the  king 
died,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  oflered  to  him  a  white 
powder  to  take,  the  which  he  a  long  time  refused ;  but,  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  wine,  and  imme- 
diately became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and 
pains,  and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented  that  his  nujesty 
cried  aloud  of  this  white  powder, "  Would  to  God  I  had  never  taken  it, 
it  will  cost  me  my  life !"    In  like  manner  also  the  Countess  of  Bucks, 
my  Lord  of  Bucks'  mother,  upon  the  Friday  after,  the  physicians 
being  also  absent,  and  at  dinner,  and  not  acquainted  with  her  doings, 
applied  a  plaister  to  the  king's  heart  and  breast^  whereupon  he  grew 
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directing  him  in  the  choice  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
his  resentment  of  the  public  interference  with  his 
concerns  on  that  supposed  ground,  he  remained 
deaf  to  complaint  against  him  on  any  other :  In 
this  instance,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  whole 
as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  confi- 
dential servant,  which  could  only  be  defeated  by 
stopping  the  trial,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  language  falsely  imputed  to  Diggs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  that  the  duke 
had  artfully  suggested  to  Charles  that  the  object 
was  to  strike  at  royalty  itself  through  the  person 
of  the  king's  favourite. 

Credulity  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  princes,  that  every  tale  of 
that  nature  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ut- 
most caution.  But  a  wide  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  a  popular  rumour,  and  a  ^ecific 
charge  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  great  coun- 
try; and  considering  the  profligate  character  of 
this  favourite,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  had 
stood  to  the '  late  king — considering  that  one  of 
that  monarch's  minions  had  committed  the  most 
deliberate  murder,  to  save  himself  from  the  detec- 
tion of  some  secret  crime  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he,  the  successor  of  that  convicted  murderer,  should, 
to  rescue  himself  from  destruction,  have  perpe- 
trated a  similar  deed.  Modern  authors,  however, 
availing  themselves  of  the  ridicule  with  which 
vague  reports  of  the  deaths  of  princes  are  now  ge* 
nerally,  and  justly,  regarded,  have  treated  tlie  story 
with  a  sneer,  as  the  offspring  of  credulity  in  a  be- 
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nighted  age ;  and  the  vulgar  reader,  who  would 
greedily  swallow  a  silly  rumour  of  the  passing  hour, 
partly  recoils  from  inquiry  in  confusion,  partly 
feels  the  triumph  of  improved  intelligence  in  smil- 
ing at  the  easy  faith  of  former  times.  But  who* 
ever  coolly  weighs  all  the  circumstances,  may  be 
of  opinion,  that,  though  the  matter  be  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  certainty,  it  was  not  without  reason 
the  enlightened  men  of  that  age  were  discontented 
at  being  so  unconstitutionally  defeated  in  their  at- 
tempt to  bring  it  to  a  trial  *. 

*  X  would  much  rather  have  avoided  this  subject ;  but  it  was  im- 
poesible.     The  cause  of  the  heat  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
writers^  is^'that  Charles  was  subsequently  implicated ;  but  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  him : — it  is  not  like 
his  character^  he  had  no  motive  for  his  father's  immediate  removal^ 
and^  in  the  nature  of  things^  must  soon  have  succeeded. — I  do  not 
think  that  Buckingham's  character^  considering  all  matters^  (I  allude  to 
a  former  note^)  can  suffer  by  the  imputation.    Clarendon  says  that  the 
whole  matter  was  inquired  into  during  a  time  of  great  licence,  and  no 
criminality  was  discovered ;  but  I  know  of  no  investigation  except  that 
which  wasstoptby  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament.  Eglisham,  who 
had  been  above  ten  years  one  of  king  James's  physicians,  was  oUiged 
to  abscond  for  ailing  that  his  majesty  had  been  poisoned ;  and  the 
following  is  his  account  of  the  matter  published  by  himself:  *'  The 
king  being  sick  of  a  certain  ague,  and  that  in  the  spring  was  of  itself 
never  found  deadly,  the  duke  took  the  opportunity,  when  the  king's 
doctors  of  physic  were  at  dinner,  upon  the  Monday  before  the  king 
died,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  offered  to  him  a  white 
powder  to  take,  the  which  he  a  long  time  refused ;  but,  overcome 
with  his  flattering  importunity,  at  length  took  it  in  vrine,  and  imme- 
diately became  worse  and  worse,  falling  into  many  swoonings  and 
pains,  and  violent  fluxes  of  the  belly,  so  tormented  that  his  majesty 
cried  aloud  of  this  white  powder, "  Would  to  God  I  had  never  taken  it, 
it  will  cost  me  my  life !"    In  like  manner  also  the  Coimtess  of  Bucks, 
my  Lord  of  Bucks'  mother,  upon  the  Friday  after,  the  physicians 
being  also  absent,  and  at  dinner,  and  not  acquainted  with  her  doings, 
applied  a  plaister  to  the  king's  heart  and  breast,  whereupon  he  grew 
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sodates,  having  destroyed  the  conjugal  fdidty  of 
newly  married  couples^  that  we  cannot  much  won- 
der at  the  effects  of  Buckmgfaam's  interference 
here,  especially  as  Henrietta's  violent  temper^  and 
the  conduct  of  her  servants  and  attendants,  gave 
such  an  advantage  over  her.  Matters  proceed-* 
ed  to  that  extremity,  that  she  wished  to  return 
to  her  native  country,  and  the  duke  had  the  as- 
surance to  propose  hiosself  as  her  conductor. 
But  his  proposal  was  indignantly  rgected  by  the 
French  court,  a  circumstance  which  is  alleged  to 

have  fiurtfaer  confirmed  his  intention  of  a  war  \ 

$ 

*  The  anthoritieB  fat  this  naxrattye  are  chiefly  Clarendon  and  Mad. 
de  MotteyiUe^  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  (the  hitter  was  a  confi- 
dential attendant  of  the  French  queen)  were  of  the  hest  sort.  Their 
•coonnts  do  not  quite  cohere ;  but  I  have  weaved  them  together,  as  I 
think  they  can  be  easily  reconciled.  Clarendon  says  that  Buckingham 
was  deterred  from  his  intended  visit  to  the  Queen  when  he  returned 
to  court,  after  having  left  it  with  Henrietta.  De  Motteville  de- 
aoribes  the  interview,  in  which  she  could  not  be  mistaken,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  threatened  assassination.  But  as  the  niflansinfl  must 
have  reported  a  fiilse  tale  to  Richelieu,  f  conceive  that  Clarendon  took 
his  account  from  the  csidmal's  confidents,  who  were  imposed  upon, 
while  De  MotteviUe  took  hers  from  the  queen's  mouth.  See  Cla- 
rendon's hist  vol.  i  —Mem.  par  Mad.  de  Motteville,  tome  I. — See 
papers  in  the  appendix  to  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  about  the  domestic  quar- 
xelB  between  Charles  and  his  Queen,  fiaidwick's  State  papers,  ^  H. 
p.  S.  ef  Mgr,  Nani  liv.  vi.  anno  10S5.  Aysc.  M88.  Baii,  Mus.  No. 
4161.  vol.  ii.  Let  by  Sir  J.  Mead,  9d  July  1625,  28th  June  1626. 
Scott's  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  Howell's  Fam.  Let.  p.  177  and  8. 
From  the  following  letter  of  Charles  to  his  favourite,  the  mild,  com- 
posed temper  ascribed  to  him,  may  be  doubted*  '^  Steinie,  I  have  le- 
oeived  your  letter  by  Die  Greame.  This  is  my  answer.  I  command 
you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to->morrow  out  of  town :  If  yon  can 
by  fair  means,  but  stick  not  long  in  dSspatehii^  otherwise  fbroe 
them  away  like  so  nwny  wyld  beaates,  untill  ye  have  shipped  them, 
and  so  the  devil  go  with  them.  Let  me  hear  no  more  answer,  but  of 
the  performance  of  my  command;  so  I  rest  your  fidthful  and  constant 
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The  facts  namted  above  rest  upon  too  good 
Bxiibority  to  be  disputed.  But,  though  such  be  the 
cause  alleged  for  the  warbyClarendon^  who  yet  con^^ 
demns  the  parlkiiieot  tor  its  reluctance  to  consign 
the  public  treasure  to  such  hands^  it  is  incredible 
Buddngham  should  have  been  actuated  by  mo« 
fives  so  insane }  and»  if  he  had,  he  necessarily  con« 
fined  them  to  his  own  bosom,  and  must  have  pre- 
tended others  to  his  master.    We  are,  therefore, 
1^  to  conjecture  his  motives,  and  more  substan* 
tiai  ones  can  easily  be  found.    Indeed,  if  the  time 
of  the  loan  of  ships  to  France  be  considered,  it 
wiU  shake  our  credit  in  the  motives  imputed  by 
historians ;  for  it  was  posterior  to  the  time  he  is 
alleged  to  have  made  so  silly  a  threat.    The  oc* 
casion  of  his  journey  to  Spain,  and  the  breach  of 
the  treaties,  has  already  been  developed,  and  we 
apprehend,  though  other  motives  were  superadded, 
that  a  similar  jealousy  mainly  actuated  him  now. 
Henrietta  was  strongly  inclined  to  bustle  and  in* 
trigue  in  afiairs  of  state ;  and  this  could  not  fail 
to  receive  encouragement  both  from  her  native 
court,  and  her  own  followers.    From  the  first,  that 
they  might  obtain  influence  tlirough  her  over  the 
British  Cabinet:  From  the  last,  that  she  might  be  in 
a  situation  to  reward  their  services.   Many  younger 
sons  of  good  families  had  accompanied  her,  from 
the  hope  of  making  their  fortunes  in  England,  and 


fdmd,  Charks  B.  Oaking,  7th  Ang.  168S."  Ays.  MBS.  Brit. 
Miu.  Ko.  4161.  ToL  iL  Abbot  deicnbes  BnrkinghOTi  as  bong  in  a 
popetoal  liefer  of  jealovay.  Knowing  that  he  stood  by  the  royal  favour 
alon^  hi  txenbled  at  theideaofany  one  of  the  least  inflnence  gaJniog 
acoen  to  the  hinges  ear.    See  Nar.  in  Rash,  vol  i.  p.  445. 
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at  first  they  drained  the  royal  coffers  *.    Largesses 
to  them,  however,  augmented  the  necessities  of 
the  throne,  and  consequently  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  favourite,  while  they  bereft  him  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  cupidity,  or  rewarding  de- 
pendants, whose  attachment  was  necessary  to  his 
safety.    This  produced  a  clashing  of  interests,  and 
awakened  the  minion's  jealousy,  while  his  situation 
could  not  admit  of  a  rival.     Unlike  Laud  and 
Strafford  afterwards,  he  could  not  act  a  subordi* 
nate  part,  or  submit  to  a  participation  of  power. 
All  the  public  offices  were  filled  by  his  creatbres, 
who  laboured  assiduously  to  promote  his  greatness, 
that  they  might  advance  their  own.    But  if  Hen* 
rietta  gained  the  confidence  of  her  husband,  this 
immense  patronage  must  cease,  and  he  had  already 
felt  that  those  on  whom  he  had  showered  down 
the  choicest  favours,  would  not  scruple  to  forsake 
a  falling  man.     Such  an  event,  however,  must  be 
productive  not  merely  of  loss  of  power,  but  of  ab- 
solute ruin  to  one  whom  all  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  scarcely,  hitherto,  been  able  to  rescue 
from  destruction.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  an  individual  so  unprincipled,   should  have 
laboured  to  alienate  the  king's  affections  from  his 
consort,  to  cut  off  her  intercourse  with  the  French 
court,  and  to  remove  her  attendants,  whose  inso- 
lence and  intrigues  justified  Charles  for,  in  this  re- 


*  Hacket  says  that  af^rwards  '^  the  French  hangers*on  in  the  court 
deroured  so  much,  that  all  Juxon's  thrift,  which  amassed  much,  wns 
gulped  ddwn  hy  these  insatiable  sharks."  Life  of  Williams,  part  H. 
p.  96,  Rush,  voli  i.  p.  4«4.  Whitdocfce,  p.  48.  HowelTs  Fam. 
Letters,  p.  1S3.  ■ 
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spectt  violating  the  marriage  articles.    Her  priestt 
had  even  brought  a  reproach  upon  the  kingdom^ 
by  enjoining  as  a  penance,  that  she  should  walk 
barefoot  to  Tyburn,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Jesuits  who  had  suffered  there  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  whom  they  affected  to  re- 
gard as  martyrs,  though,  as  there  had  scarcely, 
if  ever,  been  an  instance  of  any  one  suffering  for 
religion  alone,  they  must  have  ill  deserved  that 
character.    The  rivalship  in  love  between  Riche* 
lieu  and  the  duke  might,  in  one  respect,  contri'- 
bute  to  embroil  matters,  as  it  might  lead  the  first  * 
to  interfere  more  eagerly,  through  the  Queen,  in 
English  affiurs,  and  make  the  latter  more  apt  to 
suspect  his  intrigues.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Buckingham  had  in  a  matter,  which  had  brought 
upon  him  the  general  resentment  of  his  country* 
men,  been  overreached  by  the  crafty  cardinal,  who 
then  entirely  ruled  the  French  afl&irs,  and  he  pro- 
bably expected  by  hostilities  to  redeem  his  charac* 
ter,  and  exact  revenge.    The  insidious  policy  of 
the  French  court,  had  mainly  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  Mansfield's  army,  by  denying  a  passage  through 
their  territory,  which,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  pro- 
mised, was  yet  indirectly   held  out.     This  was 
overlooked  at  the  time,  in  the  eagerness  for  the 
match  ;  but  the  after  conduct  of  that  court  reviv« 
ed  the  circumstance  with  resentment*.    When 
the  ships  were  lent  against  Rochelle,  the  French 

*  Rash.  voL  i.  p.  154.    This  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.     Id.  p.  494. 

VOL.  n.  h 
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court  had^  to  induce  the  loan,  engaged  to  co-ope^ 
rate  in  the  war  against  the  house  of  Austria.    But 
this  never  had  been  seriously  intended^  and  all  the 
visions,  of  covering  the  baseless  of  the  act  by  the 
brilliancy  of  military  achievements,  were  disap- 
pointed, while,  at  the  very  moment  the  pq[)ular 
Airy  in  England  raged  highest  against  the  favourite, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ships  could  be  recov- 
ered.    In  this  extremity  Charles  interposed  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  French  king  and  his 
Protestant  subjects  j    but,  though  he  succeeded, 
'the  terms  granted  neither  satisfied  the  English, 
nor  secured  the  Huguenots,  for  whose  absolute  sub- 
jection Richelieu  was  secretly  preparing  the  means. 
The  duke,  therefore,  probably  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  recovering  his  popularity,  by  de- 
claring war  against  France,  in  favour  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, while  he,  at  the  same  time,"  removed  the 
immediate  cause  of  danger  to  himself,  from  French 
intrigues  through  the  queen,  and  gratified  his  re- 
venge against  the  cardinal.  It  is  said  that  a  French 
abbot,  related  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  who 
acted  out  of  resentment  to  the  cardinal,  had  much 
influence  in  instigating  Buckingham  to  the  war  *• 
To  provoke  a  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  France,  Buckingham  encouraged  the  cap- 
ture of  her  vessels,  while  he  dismissed  the  queen^s 
attendants  with  ignominy,  and  sheltered  refugees. 

SS^^  b    ^^^  '^^  ^^^  ^°^y  provoked  reprisals ;  the  others 
EngUnd  to  were  disregarded.     In  the  mean  time,  Soubieze, 

encourage  a 
war. 

*  Rush.  Yol.  i.  p.  494. 
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who,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Rohaot  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France,  having 
been  apprized  by  the  abbot  alluded  U>i  of  the 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Britidhi  cabinet, 
arrived  in  £ngland  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
a  war  with  France.   He  represented  that,  if  Bich^ 
lieu  succeeded  in  his  design  against  the  Huguenots, 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  counterpoise  to  the 
catholic  interest  in  Europe ;  and  that  then,  in  the 
coalition  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  France,  the 
safety  of  England  would  clearly  be  endangered  **• 
The  reasoning  was  plausible,  but  better  calculated 
for  the  people,  who  had  taken  the  same  view  from 
the  beginning,  than  for  their  king,  whose  policy 
had  been  so  opposite :    Yet  it  succeeded  with  the 
court  at  this  period.    Rohan  engaged  to  raise  four 
thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  English  army  the  instant  it  landed,  and 
Buckingham  was  impatient  for  hostilities.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  the  vexatious  arts  to  provoke  the 
French  had  failed,  he  determined  to  waste  time  no 
longer ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  room  on  this 
occasion  for  condemning  him  as  lingering  at  home, 
while,  as  high  admiral,  he  entrusted  the  fleet  to 
others,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  command. of 
both  the  army  and  navy  himself. 

Hie  duke,  having  prepared  a  hundred  sail,  of  Bucking, 
which,  however,  ten  only  were  of  the  royal  navy,  takea  »n  ex. 
with  six  or  seven  thousand  land  forces,  sidled  from  £f^^ 
Portsmouth  on  the  27th  of  June,  under  the  pre-  j^/ietr. 

» 

^  Ruih.  vol  L  p.  494. 
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text  of  relieving  the  Palatinate,  and,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  July,  appeared  before  Rochelle :  and 
it  is  singular,  that  the  manifesto  which  he  pub- 
lished of  the  causes  of  the  war  was  in  his  own, 
and  not  his  master's,  name.  But  matters  had  been 
so  ill-concerted,  that  the  inhabitants  shut  their 
gates  against  him ;  alleging,  that  however  grateful 
to  the  English  court  for  its  ofier  of  succour,  they 
were  obliged  to  decline  its  interposition,  as  they 
were  bound  by  oath  of  union  not  to  act  without 
the  general  consent  of  the  Protestant  body  in 
France.    The  French  court  had  already  an  army 
on  the  march  to  Rochelle ;  there  wasr  a  hostile 
party  in  the  town  $  and  the  well-afiected,  who,  in 
all  probability,  had  no  confidence  either  in  the 
steadiness  or  talent  of  Buckingham,  dreaded  lest 
a  recourse  to  arms  should  only  provoke  fresh  ven- 
geance from  a  powerful  government.    But  Sou- 
bieze,  who  engaged  to  raise  a  small  army,  success- 
fully laboured  to  overcome  their  aversion  again  to 
try  the  fortune  of  war  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
their  independence,  and  received  private  assuran- 
ces that  they  would  preserve  the  city  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  assist  them  with  supplies,  if  they  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood.     After  these  as- 
surances, Buckingham  consulted  with  Soubieze, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  coast  rendered  his  advice 
of  great  consequence,  regarding  the  post  to  be  oc- 
cupied till  the  citizens  were  prepared  for  action. 
His  choice  lay  between  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  and 
that  of  Rhee ;  and  himself  proposed  the  first,  as 
being  both  near  Rochelle,  weakly  garrisoned,  and 
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plentifully  stored  with  wine,  oil,  and  other  comrao- 
ditiesy  while  the  other  was  more  distant,  had  a 
citadel  well  fortified,  and  was  provided  with  a  con- 
siderable force  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Sou- 
bieze  approved  of*  his  choice,  yet,  before  giving  a 
definitive  opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  operations, 
went  to  consult  with  the  citizens,  that  they  might 
act  in  concert. 

Buckingham  did  not  wait  for  his  return ;  AttMki  ^m 
but,  witii  that  fickleness  of  temper  and  unac-^^ 
countebleness  of  purpose  which  marked  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  directed  his  course  to  the  Isle  of 
Rhee.  His  landing  there  was  keenly  opposed; 
but,  ailer  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish displayed  gallantry  that  even  the  enemy 
paid  a  tribute  of  praise  to,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  retire;  and,  had  the  Duke  follow- 
ed up  his  first  success,  the  island  must  have  sur- 
rendered. Such  an  event  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  change  in  French  affairs,  for 
the  King  had  fallen  sick,  and  the  court  was  rent 
into  factions,  while  the  bare  apprehension  of  losing 
the  island  was  such,  that'  honourable  terms  were 
ofiered  to  the  Huguenots,  on  condition  of  their  not 
joining  the  English.  But  Buckingham,  as  if  he 
disdained  to  take  an  advantage,  instead  of  prose- 
eating  his  success,  allowed  the  enemy  five  whole 
days  to  recruit  themselves  with  fresh  forces  from 
the  Continent,  and  prepare  the  principal  fort,  St. 
Martin's,  for  a  siege.  In  marching  up  to  St  Mar- 
tin's at  last,  he  n^lected,  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
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a  smaU  fort.  La  Free  or  Meadow-cattle,  which, 
while  it  could  have  been  demoUshed  without 
difficulty,  proved  afterwards  of  mighty  conse- 
quence in  obstructing  his  retreat.  Instead  of  vi- 
gorous measures  against  St.  Martin's,  even  after 
he  had  reached  it,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  amus- 
ed with  offers  of  capitulation,  till  the  garrison  was 
supplied  with  additional  forces,  and  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  removed,  by  means  of  small  craft,  which 
stole  over  from  the  mainland  during  the  ni^t, 
in  spite  of  all  his  hundred  sail  When  he  fond- 
ly imagined  that  he  had  nearly  starved  them  into 
a  surrender,  they  insultingly  displayed  all  kinds  of 
provisions  from  the  walls.  In  the  mean  time  Ro- 
chelle  is  blocked  up  by  the  French  King,  ajid  too 
late  declares  for  the  English.  It  was  essential  to 
their  safety,  therefore,  that  the  island  should  now 
be  taken;  and  as  Buckingham  had  already  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  1^00  men,  and  daily  ex- 
pected the  Earl  of  Holland,  with  additional  forces, 
Soubieise  urged  with  reason,  that  the  attempt 
against  SU  Martin's  should  not  be  abandoned— 
that  it  was,  in  spite  of  the  politic  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  in  reality  so  ill  supplied,  that,  with 
the  expected  reinforcement,  it  must  inevitably 
Bucking,  yield ;  and  that  abandoning  the  attempt  now  must 
Jwes  to  be  fatal  to  Rochelle.  Buckingham,  however,  nei- 
Stt^D?  ther  fdlowed  this  salutary  counsel,  nor  awaited 
fo^i^^'  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  but  «  b^ns  to 
batter  the  citadel,  then  proposeth  to  go  away,  then 
alters  his  resolution,  and  storms  the  fort,  but  in' 
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ymn,  whereupon  he  raises  the  sieg|e»  and  retreats 
towards  the  ^ps  *." 

By  this  time  the  small  fort  that  he  had  ue- 
glectedy  was  properly  garrisoned  by  forces  from 
the  main-land,  and  a  new  route  was  necessary  in 
the  retreat  It  lay  partly  along  a  narrow  mound 
or  causeway,  which  afforded  the  only  pasBage, 
amongst  deep  salt^pits  or  rather  marshes ;  and  was 
terminated  by  a  bridge  that  joined  the  small  island 
of  Qie  to  that  of  Rhee,  Buckingham  neglected 
to  raise  a  fort  at  tlie  entrance,  and  another  at  the 
bridge,  though  they  were  both  in  his  power.  The 
enemy  hung  upon  the  English  reair ;  yet,  though  the 
duke  repeatedly  o£^ed  them  battle  on  equal  ground, 
they  declined  the  engagement  till  the  English 
were  on  broken  ground,  and  the  greater  part  had 
entered  the  narrow  causeway.  Every  kind  of  dis- 
position to  resist  the  enemy  in  this  situation  bad 
been  overlooked,  and  the  cavalry,  which  covered 
the  retreat,  and  could  not  operate  on  such  ground, 
being  violently  attacked,  were  driven  precipitately 
amongst  the  foot,  whom  they  trampled  down,  or  so 
crowded  together,  that  they  pushed  each  other  into 
the  ditches  and  salt-pits.  All  this  time  the  van 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  rear : 
But  as  no  sufficient  provision  had  been  made  to 
secure  the  passage  over  the  bridge,  the  enemy  ob- 
structed it  from  the  opposite  side,  while  the  rear 
was  still  galled.  The  obstruction  in  the  van  was  * 
soon  overcome,  and  the  portion  of  the  army  that 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  8. 
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passed  the  bridge  was  saved :  But,  daring  its 
continuance^  the  rear  was  so  dreadfully  assailed, 
(and  from  the  total  absence  of  all  militaiy  skill,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of 
the  causeway,  it  was  quite  defenceless,)  that  the 
soldiers  tried  to  save  themselves  by  crowding  still 
more  t<^ther,  while  the  horse  continued  to  trample 
down  the  foot :  many  were  slain  by  the  enemy,  but 
far  more  trodden  to  death,  or  thrown  into,  and 
drowned,  in  the  ditches  and  salt-pits*.  **  Noble  and 
ignoble,"  says  Clarendon,  *<  were  crowded  to  death, 
QT  drowned  without  the  help  of  an  eiiemy ;  and. 


Sam-Martmiaiue  Obaidio  et  ftiga  AngL  a  Am 
Script  Jac.  Isnard.  Expeditio  in  Ream  Insulem  Auth.  Ed.  Dom. 
Herbert.  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  485^  et  seq,  462^  et  $eq.  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  169.  Balfour's  Annals,  MS.  Adr.  Lib.  Haidwicke's  State  Papers, 
yoL  ii  fkom  p.  13  to  43,  ''I  have  set  thiee  main  projects  a-fioot,  be* 
aides  mvxy  small/'  writes  Cbarles  to  Buckingbam,  18th  Aug.  1627, 
**  mint,  increasing  of  tbe  customs  by  imposing  on  the  book  of  rates, 
and  raising  of  a  bank.  The  two  first  I  shall  certainly  go  through 
withal;  the  hst  is  most  difficult,  but  I  have  good  hopes  of  it."  P.  14. 
I  presume  that,  by  the  mint,  he  meant  a  debasement  of  coin,  a  pro^ 
ject  which  had  been  entertained  the  preceding  year;  but  from 
wUch  tbe  king  had  been  dissuaded  by  Cotton.  Ayse.  MBS.  Brit 
Afus.  No.  4161.  ToL  ii,  Letter,  aept^mber  18,  168^.  Parli** 
n^ent  ha^  b^en  condemne4  for  refusing  to  pass  a  bill  for  tonnage  and 
poundage  for  the  king's  life;  but  from  this  fresh  projected  scheme  of 
raising  the  customs  it  was  absolutely  necessary .•<— After  all*the  duke's 
ill  success,  Charles  writes  to  him,  thfit  with  whatever  success  he  qque 
he  should  be  ever  welcome,  "  one  of  his  greatest  griefs  being,  that  he 
was  not  with  him  in  diat  time  of  grief,  as  they  might  have  much 
eafl^  each  other^s  griefs ;"  and  that  he,  the  duke,  had  **  gained  in 
his  mind,  as  much  reputation  as  if  he  had  perfonped  all  his  desires," 
p,  20.<<— Straffbrde's  Letters  and  Dispatches,  vol.  i.  p.  41,  Letter  from 
Penzil  Hollis  to  Wentworth.  Nani  Liv.  vi.  an.  1627.  Charles  did  not 
wish  the  manifesto  to  be  confined  to  the  alleged  injury  to  the  Prote8<> 
^t  interest,  at  he  might  alter  his  counsels.    Hardw.  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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as  some  thousands  of  the  common  men  were  want- 
ing, so  few  of  those  principal  officers  who  attained 
to  a  name  in  war,  and  by  whose  courage  and  ex- 
perience any  war  was  to  be  conducted,  could  be 
found.  The  effects  of  this  overthrow,''  continues 
the  noble  historian,  '<  did  not  at  first  appear  in 
whispers,  murmurs^  and  invectives,  as  the  retreat 
from  Cadiz  had  done ;  but  produced  such  a  gene- 
ral consternation  over  the  face  of  the  whole  nation 
as  if  all  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  were  unit- 
ed together,  and  had  covered  the  land  *•" 

The  public  calamities  were  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  the  English  shipping:  avast  number  of  vessels  had 
either  been  lost  or  captured  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  merchants  declined  to  build  more, 
because  their  ships  were  impressed  into  the  king's 
service  at  low  rates,  which  were  not  even  paid;  and 
the  enemy  came  into  the  British  harbours,  and 
surveyed  the  rivers,  while  the  very  fishermen  durst 
sctfce  look  out  t.  Then  mutinies  in  the  fleet  and 
army,  under  the  pretext  of  want  of  pay,  but  in 
reality  from  detestation  of  the  service,  and  the 
duke's  authority,  followed  this  ill  success:  and 
the  attempt  to  recruit  the  army  by  impressment 
was  opposed  as  illegal.  In  former  times,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  shewn,  soldiers  were  impressed 
from  amongst  the  lowest  classes,  who  were  not 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  resist  authority,  and 
whose  cause  the  higher  ranks,  being  personally 
exempted  from  the  evil,  did  not  support.     But, 

*  Clarendon^  voL  i.  p.  40-1.        t  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  466. 
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now  that  men  of  consequence  in  the  community 
were  subjected  to  this  grievance,  for  resisting  the 
arbitrary  impositions  of  the  prince^  they  taught  the 
lower  classes  to  stand  upon  their  privileges^  apd 
appeal  to  the  laws.  They  now,  therefore,  opposed 
the  impress,  and  '*  this,"  says  Clarendon,  <'  pro« 
duced  a  resort  to  martial  law,  by  which  many  were 
executed^  which  raised  an  asperity  in  the  minds  of 
more  than  of  the  common  people/'  *^  And  this 
distemper,"'  continues  he,  *'  was  so  universal,  that 
the  least  spark  meeting  with  combustible  matter  to 
make  a  flame,  all  wise  men  looked  upon  it  as  the 
prediction  of  the  disturbances  and  dissolution  that 
would  follow  ♦." 

The  general  discontent  was  farther  inflamed  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  establishment 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  winter 
months,  when  there  remained  no  longer  the  pre- 
text of  any  foreign  expedition  for  continuing  it : 
and  the  proceeding  itself  was  aggravated  beyond 
measure  by  the  manner,  the  soldiers  being  quar- 
tered on  die  inhabitants,  even  by  way  of  punish-, 
ment,  as  we  have  already  related,  and  breaking 
out  into  every  kind  of  disorder.  Hence  the  great 
antiquary.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  (who,  though  be  had 
been  threatened  the  preceding  year  with  being 

*  Clarendon,  toI.  i.  p.  41.  Even  in  March  before,  it  was  debated 
at  the  council-table,  whether  the  £ssex-men  who  refused  the  presa- 
money,  should  not  be  punished  by  martial  law,  and  hanged  on  the 
next  tree  to  their  own  dwellings.  But  the  Lord  Keeper  diaBiiaded 
from  it  as  illegal.  Aysc.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  4161.  vol.  ii.  Letters 
of  Sir  J.  Mead.  Let  «4th.  March  1626-7. 
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deprived  of  his  books,  because  he  was  accused  of 
impartiDg  ancient  precedents  to  the  Lower  House*, 
was  consulted  by  the  king  upon  the  state  of  affiurs 
about  the  end  of  January,)  afler  having  enumerate 
ed  the  causes  of  discontent,  observes,  that  **  These 
dangerous  disasters  to  the  people  are  not  a  little  im- 
proved by  the  unexampled  course,  as  they  conceive 
of  retaining  an  inland  army  in  winter  season,  when 
former  times  of  general  fear,  as  in  1588,  produced 
none  such ;  and  makes  them,  in  their  distracted 
fears,  to  conjecture  idly,  it  was  raised  wholly  to 
subject  their  fortunes  to  the  will  of  power  rather 
than  of  law,  and  to  make  good  some  farther  breach 
upon  their  liberties  at  home,  rather  than  defend  us 
from  any  force  abroad  t." 

*  Id.  Let.  96th  Mvf,  1$26. 

f  Rush.  ToL  i.  471.  See  whole  speech^  from  pi^  467  to  479* 
Mr.  Hume  has^  in  order  to  throw  additional  blame  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment for  their  reloctanoe  to  grant  Bupplies^  alleged  that  they  were 
not  aware  of  Baddagham'a  miatatement  about  the  Spanish  treaties'; 
but  the  sentiments  repeatedly  expressed  by  the  Commonsi  disprove 
that  idea,  and  did  doubt  remain,  it  would  be  removed  by  this  speech 
of  Sir  R.  Cotton.  For  his  notion,  which  is  unsupported  by  auth^ 
lity,  Mr.  flume  allies  two  grounds  :•— the  one,  that  the  artidea  of 
impeachment  by  Bristol  were'  not  adopted  by  the  Commons;— the 
other,  that  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  long  afterwards,  in  a  speech  against 
Spain,  aDuded  to  the  treachery  of  diat  court  on  the  former  occasion. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  first,  it  was  proper  to  keep  the  two  chai^ 
against  the  Duke  distinct,  as  the  Lords  might  have  taken  advantage 
of  a  failure  in  any  article  to  dismiss  the  whole,  and  the  Commons 
could  not  have  adopted  that  by  Bristol,  unless  he  had  dropt  the  pro- 
secution at  his  own  instance,  since  no  man  is  bound  to  answer  the 
same  charge  before  the  same  tribunal,  fimn  two  quarters  at  once  : 
as  for  the  speech  by  D'Ewes  long  afterwards,  it  must  either  be  attri- 
buted to  his  peculiar  ignorance,  or,  as  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the 
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The  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  now  exposed  to 
the  brum  of  a  war  into  which  they  had  been  in- 
veigled by  the  machinations  of  the  English  court, 
earnestly  pray  for  relief :  The  pecuniary  diflScul- 
ties  of  the  government  daily  augmented,  for  the 
expenditure  had  been  immense,  and  illegal  ways  of 
raising  money  unproductive,  in  comparison  of  the 
discontent  they  occasioned;  and  as  the  cry  of  disaf- 
fection hourly  increased,  the  advice  of  Sir  R.  Cotton 
A  Pttii»-  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  let  the  duke  appear  for- 
toiTed  np.  ward  in  recommending  it,  was  adopted,  and  writs 
29th,1[«9a  were  issued  for  the  17th  of  March  following.  To 
soften  the  general  resentment,  the  imprisoned  gen- 
try of  distinction,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six, 
amongst  whom  was  the  illustrious  Hampden,  were  li- 
berated from  confinement;  while  orders  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
to  use  moderation  in  exactingHhe  loan  from  such  of 
the  citizens  as  declined  payment :  With  the  same 
view  also,  writs  were  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  Williams,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  But  the  difierent  shires  and  boroughs, 
considering  them  who  had  suffered  persecution  for 
resisting  usurped  authority,  the  most  likely  to 
stand  forward,  the  fearless  advocates  of  public  pri- 
vileges, every  where  elected  them  that  had  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  the  loan. 

trath— to  policy.  He,  with  many  others,  abhoned  the  oonnection 
with  Spain,  and  in  azguing  the  case,  he  assailed  the  court  party  with 
their  own  weapons,  by  taking  the  previous  statements  from  the  Crowu 
aa  correct. 
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Having  thus  returned  to  a  constitutional  course^ 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  Charles  would 
have  at  least  postponed  any  new  arbitrary  device 
till  he  had  fairly  tried  the  temper  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  yet,  without  even  considering  that  conceal- 
ment in  great  affiurs,  is,  generally  speaking,  imprac- 
ticable, he  granted  a  commission  to  certain  privy 
counsellors  to  consider  of  raising  money  by  impo- 
sitions or  otherwise,  "  wherein  form  and  circum- 
stance must  be  dispensed  with,  rather  than  the 
substance  be  lost  ♦."  Many  projects  were,  in  con- 
sequence, debated  at  the  council-table,  amongst 
others  ship-money,  but,  at  last,  the  determination 
of  the  matter  was  deferred  till  the  result  of  the  en- 
suing  parliament  were  ascertained.  But  as  Charles 
clearly  perceived  that,  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
government  to  that  of  France,  he  required,  like  it, 
the  assistance  of  a  mercenary  army,  he  secretly  gave 
orders,  and  remitted  money  to  the  Continent  for 
providing  arms,  and  raising  German  troops  to  be 
transported  into  England,  in  addition  to  the  force 
so  unusually  kept  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Hume,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  fo- 
reign troops  to  be  raised,  which  he  states  to  have 
been  a  thousand  horse,  without  hinting  that  arms 
were  likewise  ordered  for  ten  thousand  foot,  seems, 
by  pronouncing  the  force  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  king's  inten- 
tion, though  he  does  not  pretend  to  explain  upon 

•  See  Commisuon  in  Rush.  vol.  i.  p*  614.    Rush.  Id.  p.  474. 
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text  of  relieving  the  Palatinate,  and»  towards  the 
latter  end  of  July,  appeared  before  Rocbelle :  and 
it  is  singular,  that  the  manifesto  which  he  pub- 
lished of  the  causes  of  the  war  was  in  his  own, 
and  not  his  master's,  name.  But  matters  had  been 
80  ill-concerted,  that  the  inhabitants  shut  their 
gates  against  him ;  alleging,  that  however  grateful 
to  the  English  court  for  its  ofier  of  succour,  they 
were  obliged  to  decline  its  interposition,  as  they 
were  bound  by  oath  of  union  not  to  act  without 
the  general  consent  of  the  Protestant  body  in 
France.  The  French  court  had  already  an  army 
on  the  march  to  Rochelle;  there  wasf  a  hostile 
party  in  the  town ;  and  the  well-aifected,  who,  in 
all  probability,  had  no  confidence  either  in  the 
steadiness  or  talent  of  Buckingham,  dreaded  lest 
a  recourse  to  arms  should  only  provoke  fresh  ven- 
geance from  a  powerful  government.  But  Sou- 
bieze,  who  engaged  to  raise  a  small  army,  success- 
fully laboured  to  overcome  their  aversion  again  to 
try  the  fortune  of  war  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
their  independence,  and  received  private  assuran- 
ces that  they  would  preserve  the  city  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  assist  them  with  supplies,  if  they  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood.  After  these  as- 
surances, Buckingham  consulted  with  Soubieze, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  coast  rendered  his  advice 
of  great  consequence,  regarding  the  post  to  be  oc- 
cupied till  the  citizens  were  prepared  for  action. 
His  choice  lay  between  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  and 
that  of  Rhee ;  and  himself  proposed  the  first,  as 
being  both  near  Rochelle,  weakly  garrisoned,  and 
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plentifully  stored  with  wine,  oil,  and  other  commo- 
ditieSy  while  the  other  was  more  distant,  had  a 
citadel  well  fortified,  and  was  provided  with  a  con- 
siderable force  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Sou- 
bieze  approved  of  his  choice,  yet,  before  giving  a 
definitive  opinion  as  to  the  plan  of  operations, 
went  to  consult  with  the  citizens,  that  they  might 
act  in  concert. 

Buckingham  did  not  wait  for  his  return ;  Attacks  the 
but,  with  that  fickleness  of  temper  and  unac-]£^ 
countableness  of  purpose  which  marked  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  directed  his  course  to  the  Isle  of 
Rhee.  His  landing  there  was  keenly  opposed; 
but,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish displayed  gallantry  that  even  the  enemy 
paid  a  tribute  of  praise  to,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  retire;  and,  had  the  Duke  follow- 
ed up  his  first  success,  the  island  must  have  sur- 
rendered. Such  an  event  would  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  great  change  in  French  affairs,  for 
the  King  had  fidlen  sick,  and  the  court  was  rent 
into  factions,  while  the  bare  apprehension  of  losing 
the  island  was  such,  that'  honourable  terms  were 
ofiered  to  the  Huguenots,  on  condition  of  their  not 
joimng  the  English.  But  Buckingham,  as  if  he 
disdained  to  take  an  advantage,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting his  success,  allowed  the  enemy  five  whole 
days  to  recruit  themselves  with  fresh  forces  from 
the  Continent,  and  prepare  the  principal  fort,  St. 
Martin's,  for  a  siege.  In  marching  up  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's at  last»  he  neglected,  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
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thus :   <<  This  is  f  he  great  council  of  the  kingdom, 
and  here,  if  not  here  alone,  his  majesty  may  see, 
as  in  a  true  glass,  the  state  of  the  kingdom :   We 
are  called  hither,  by  his  writs,  to  give  him  faithful 
counsel,  such  as  may  stand  with  his  honour ;  but 
that  we  must  do  without  flattery :  and  being  cho- 
sen by  the],commons  to  deliver  up  their  just  grie- 
vances, this  we  must  do  without  fear :  Let  us  not 
be  like  Cambyses*  judges,  who,  being  asked  by 
him  concerning  something  unlawful,  said,  though 
there  was  no  written  law,  the  Persian  kings  might 
do  what  they  listed.    This  was  base  flattery,  fitter 
for  reproof  than  imitation ;  and  as  flattery^  so  fear, 
taketh  away  the  judgment.     I  shall  ^un  both 
these,  and  speak  my  mind. with  as  much  duty  to 
his  majesty  as  any  man,  not  neglecting  the  public. 
But  how  can  we  speak  of  our  affections  while  we 
retain  our  fears,  or  speak  of  giving,  till  we  know 
whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give  ?  For  if  his 
majesty  may  be  persuaded  to  take  what  he  will, 
what  need  we  give  ?  That  this  hath  been  done, 
appeareth  by  the  billeting  of  soldiers ;  a  thing 
nowise  advantageous  to  his  service,  and  a  burthen 
to  the  commonwealth;  the  imprisonment  of  gen- 
tlemen for  the  loan,  who,  if  they  had  done  the  con- 
trary for  fear,  their  faults  had  been  as  great  as  theirs 
who  were  the  projectors  of  it    To  countenance 
%hos/e  proceedings,  hath  it  not  been  preached  in 
the  pplpit,  or  rather  prated,  *  all  we  have  is  the 
king's  jure  divino.'    But  when  preachers  forsake 
their  own  odlipg,  and  turn  ignorant  sitatesmen, 
we  see  bo'w  wiUkig  they  arc  to^  change^  a  good  con- 
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9cience  for  a  bishopric.  It  is  too  apparent  the 
people  suflfer  more  than  ever :  Will  you  know  the 
reason  ?  We  shall  find  those  princes  have  been  in 
greatest  wants  and  necessities,  that  have  exacted 
most  of  their  subjects.  The  reason  is  plain :  A 
prince  is  strongest  by  faithful  and  wise  counsel : 
I  would  I  could  truly  say,  such  had  been  employed 
abroad.  I  speak  this,  to  shew  the  defect  proceed- 
ed not  from  this  house.  I  must  confess  he  is  no 
good  subject  that  would  not  willingly  lay  down 
his  life,  when  the  end  may  be  the  service  of  his 
majesty  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth :  But 
he  is  no  good  subject,  but  a  slave,  that  will  let  his 
goods  be  taken  from  him  against  his  will,  and  his 
liberty  against  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  but  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  fore- 
fathers,  who  still  preferred  the  public  interest 
before  their  own  rights,  nay  before  their  own  lives. 
It  wiU  be  a  wrong  in  us,  to  our  posterity,  to  our 
consciences,  if  we  shall  forego  this.'' 

*<  I  read  of  a  custom,''  said  Sir  Robert  Philips, 
**  among  the  old  Romans,  that  once  every  year 
they  had  a  solemn  feast  for  their  slaves,  at  which 
they  had  liberty,  without  exception,  to  speak  what 
they  would,  thereby  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds ; 
which  being  finished,  they  severally  returned  to 
their  former  servitude.  This  may,  with  some  re- 
semblance and  distinction,  well  set  forth  our  pre- 
sent state}  where  now,  afler  the  revolution  of 
some  time,  and  grievous  sufferance  of  many  vio- 
lent oppressions,  we  have,  as.  those  slaves  had,  a 
day  of  liberty  of  speech ;  but  shaU  not,  I  truat» 
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be  herenfier  slaves,  for  we  are  free :  Yet  what 
new  illegal  proceedings  our  states  and  person^ 
liave  sufiered  under^  my  heart  yearns  to  think,  my 
^tongue  faulters  to  utter.  They  have  been  well 
represented  by  divers  worthy  gentlranen  before 
me."— (What  pity  it  is  that  no  copy  has  been  pre- 
served of  Sir  John  Elliot's  i^eeeh !  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time ; 
and  on  this  subject,  we  are  told^  ^*  set  forth  pas- 
sionately, apd  rhetorically,  the  grievances/'):^— 
''Yet,'*  sajrs  Philips  in  continuation,  ''one  grievance, 
and  the  main  one,  a?  I  conceive,  hath  not  been 
touched*— which  is  our  religion :  Religion,  made 
vendible  by  commission,  gnd  men,  for  pecuniary 
annual  rates,  dispensed  withal,  whemby  papists 
may,  without  ffear  of  la;w,  practise  idolatry,  sooff 
at  parliaments,  at  laws,  and  all.  It  is  well  known 
the  people  of  this  state  are  under  no  other  sub- 
jection than  what  they  did  voluntarily  consent  to 
by  the  original  contract  between  king  gnd  people ; 
gnd>  as  tliere  are  many  prerogatives  and  privileges 
conferred  on  the  king,  so  there  is  leh  to  the  snb- 
ject  many  necessary  liberties  and  privileges,  as  ap- 
pears by  Uie  common  laws  and  acts  of  parliaments, 
notwithstanding  what  these  two  sycophants  have 
prated  in  the  piilpit.  Was  there  ever  yet  king  of 
England  that  directly  violated  the  subjects*  liberty 
and  property,  but  their  actions  were  ever  com- 
plained of  aiftd  redressed/'  He  giv66  some  in- 
stances, and  proceeds.  "  For  the  oppresirion  under 
^hich  we  groan,  1  dmw  them  under  two  heads  t 
Actft  of*  power  against  law,  and  judgments  of  law 
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igaiast  our  Ubeity.  Of  the  ^st  sort  2^re>  a^r^nge  in* 
stTMctionfi^  vjolept  ^xactiQQS  of  mopey  thcFpupon : 
Imprisopmeiit  of  the  persons  of  such  who,  (a  de- 
liver over  to  ^eir  pp^t^ity,  the  liberty  th^y  re*: 
eeived  fiom  their  jfor^fiith^rs,  and  lawfully  ^j^ere  in 
poasessicMi  af»  refused  so  to  lend ;  and  this  aggra- 
vated by  the  remedilois  continuance  and  length 
thereof}  and  chiefly  the  strangCf  vast,  find  unli- 
mited power  of  our  lieutenants  and  their  deputies^ 
in  billeting  of  soldier^»  in  making  rates,  in  grant- 
ing warrants  for  tases  as  their  discretions  shall 
guide  theiB ;  and  all  this  against  the  law*  These 
last  are  the  most  insupportable  burdens,  that,  at 
this  preseot,  afflict  our  poor  country,  and  the  moQt 
cmel  opprea^on  that  ever  yet  the  kingdom  0f 
Eagkad  endured.  These  upstart  di^uty^ieuten- 
ants,  of  whom  perhaps  in  some  cases  and  times^ 
iibere  may  be  good  use,  being  regulated  by  law» 
m  the  woist  of  grievances ;  and  the  most  &r- 
ward  and  zealous  executioners  of  thoi^  violent 
and  xmlawfid  oounes  which  hwe  been  commended 
unto  them/;  of  wiioae  proceedings,  and  fiir  the 
/fualifjfdng  of  whose  unruly  power  it  is  mone  than 
iame  to  conaok  mad  determine.  We  are  grown 
iikelhe  Turks,  who  send  their  janiz;ariesb  that  piacp 
the  halbert  at  the  door,  and  there  he  is  master. 
JudgMmts  of  law  against  our  liberty  there  have 
been  tfaiee,  each  latter  stepping  forwarder  tipan 
the  fbormer,  tqfionthe  right  of  the  subject;  aiming, 
in  the  end,  to  tread  and  trample  under  foof;  our 
law;  and  that  even  in  the  form  of  law.  The  first 
waa  4Jie  judgment  of  the  postnati,   the  Scots, 
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wherein  a  nation,  which  I  heartily  love  for  their 
singular  good  zeal  in  our  religion,  and  their  free 
spirit  to  preserve  our  liberties  far  beyond  many  of 
us,  is  made  capable  of  any  the  like  favours,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities,  as  ourselves  enjoy  ^  and 
this  especially  argued  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber 
by  all  the  judges  of  England.  The  second  was 
the  judgment,  twice  after  damned  in  this  house, 
upon  impositions  in  the  Exchequer-Court  by  the 
barons,  which  hath  been  the  source  and  fountain 
of  many  bitter  waters  of  affliction  unto  our  mer- 
chants. The  third  was  that  fatal  late  judgment 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  argued  and  pro* 
nounced  but  by  one  judge  alone.i— I  can  live,  al- 
though another  who  has  no  right,  be  put  to  live 
with  me}  Qay,  I  can  live,  although  I  pay  ex- 
cises and  impositions  more  than  I  do ;  but  to  have 
my  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken 
from  me  by  power,  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up 
in  a  gaol,  without  remedy  by  law,  and  to  be  so 
adjudged*^ O  improvident  ancestors!*  O  unwise 
forefathers !  To  be  so  curious  in  providing  for  the 
quiet  possession  of  our  laws  and  the  liberties  of 
parliament,  and  to  neglect  our  persons  and  bodies, 
and  to  let  them  lie  in  prison,  and  that  durmg 
pleasure-*-^remediless !  If  this  be  law,  why  do  we 
talk  of  liberties?  Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves 
with  a  dispute  about  law,  franchises,  property  of 
goods,  and  the  like  ?  What  may  any  man  call  his 
own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his  person  ?  I  am  weary 
of  treading  these  ways,  and  therefore  conclude 
to  have  a  select  committee  deputed,  to  fbame  a 
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petition  to  his  majesty,  for  .redress  of  these  things, 
which  being  approved  by  the  house :  may  be  de- 
livered to  the  king:  of  whose  gracious  auswerwe 
have  no  cause  to  doubty.  our  desires  being  so  rea- 
sonable, our  intentions  so  lojral,  and  the  manner 
so  humble ;  neither  need  we  fear  this  to  be  the 
critical  parliament,  as  was  insinuated,  or  this  a 
way  to  destruction ;  but  assure  ourselves  of  a 
happy  issue.  Then  shall  the  king,  as  he  calls  us 
his  great  council,  find  us  his  true  council,  and 
own  us  his  good  council.     Which  God  grant.'' 

The  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  while  it 
presents  a  shocking,  but  just,  picture  of  the  times, 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast .  with  his  after  <con« 
duct  "  These  illegal  ways,"  says  he,  '*  are*  pu- 
nishments, and  marks  of  indignation :  the  raising 
of  money  by  loans,  strengthened  by  commission, 
with  unheard-of  instructions,-^the  billeting  of  sol- 
diers  by-  the  lieutenants  have  been,  as  if  they 
could  have  persuaded  Christian  princes,  nay  worlds, 
that  the  right  of  empire  was  to  take  away  goods 
by  strong  hand ;  and  they  have  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  was  possible  for  them,  to  do  it.  This  hath 
not  been  done  by  the  king,  under  the  pleasing 
shade  of  whose  crown  I  hope  we  shall  ever  gather 
the  fruits  of  justice,  but  by  projectors.  These 
have  extended  the  prerogative  of  the  king  beyond 
its  just  limits,  which  mars  the  sweet  harmony  of 
the  whole.  They  have  rent  from  us  the  light  of 
our  eyes;  enforced  companies  qf  guests  worse  than 
the  ordinances  of  France;  violated  our  uives  and 
daughters  b^ore  our  faces ;  brought  the  crown 
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t#  greater  wtnt  tiun  ever  it  vmi»  by  MaAdfikUng 
the  revenue :  and  can  the  dhqAerd  be  thus  mokU 
ten,  and  the  Bock  not  aeattered  ?  They  hive  ia- 
tradured  a  prhrj  council^  mviahing  at  once  the 
flpheres  of  all  ancient  goverament^  il||prm>ni^g 
us  without  bail  or  bcmd.  They  have  taken  from 
nSf  what  shall  I  wy  ?  Indeid  what  have  they  left 
usi^-They  have  takmi  from  us  all  means  of  sup* 
plying  the  king»  and  ingratiating  ourselves  with 
him,  by  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  properly/' 

The  court  party  were  «(tremely  moderate* 
They  did  not  deny  tlie  justice  of  the  comidaints, 
but  pleaded  necessity  as  t)ie  only  justification. 
And^  as  they  uiged  the  house  to  grmit  siqpply» 
%bcy  aigued  that  it  should  precede  measures  fbr 
the  future  security  of  public  freedom,  both  be- 
cause the  kingdom  was  in  imminent  daqger,  and 
because  it  would  be  more  honourable  to  the  kii^. 
H  My  intent,'^  said  eeeretary  Cooke,  <*  is  not  tQ 
stir  bat  to  quiet,  not  to  provoke  hut, to  appease; 
my  desire  is,  that  every  one  resort  to  his  own 
heart,  to  reunite  the  king  and  the  state»  and  to 
take  away  the  scandal  from  u&  Every  one  speaks 
from  the  i^undanee  of  his  heart ;  I  do  conclude 
out  of  every  one^s  condusien,  both  to  give  to  the 
king  and  to  redress  grievances  5  all  the  difference 
is  about  the  manner.  We  ans  all  inhabitants  of 
one  house,  the  commonwealth.  JLet  every  one 
amend  his  own  bouses  for  something  is  amiss  in 
every  one :  but,  if  all  the  house  be  on  fire,  will  ye 
then  think  of*  mending  what  is  amiss?  Will  ye 
not  rather  quench  the  fire[?  The  danger  dl  ap- 
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prehetid }  the  way  that  is  pn^ounded  I  seek  not 
to  devise.  Illegal  courses  have  be^i  taken,  it 
mvsBli  be  confessed ;  the  redress  must  be  by  laws 
and  puniriimetits :  But,  withal,  add  the  law  of 
necessity :  necessity  hath  no  law,  you  must  enable 
the  state  to  do^  what  you  do  by  petition  require. 
It  is  wished  that  we  begin  with  grievances;  I 
deny  not  that  we  prepare  them,  but  shall  we  tftkt 
them  first  7  Will  not  this  seem  a  condition  with  his 
majesty  ?  Do  we  not  deal  with  a  wise  king,  jealow 
0f  his  honour  ??- 

Having  assumed  this  ground,  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  importuned  tor  supply ;  but  the  house^ 
while  they  were  justly  moved  by  the  estigeocies  of 
the  state»  detemnined  that  the  redress  of  grievances 
should  not  be  postponed  to  his  majesty's  demand* 
The  grievances  detailed  before  a  committee  w«re 
reduced  to  six  heads;  1st.  Attendance  at  the 
Council-Board.  &.  Imprisonment.  3.  Confine- 
ment. 4.  De^gnation  to  foreign  employment. 
5.  Martial  law.  6.  Undue  proceedings  in  matter 
of  judicature.  And  here,  it  may  not  improperly 
be  observed,  that  upon  inquiry,  into  the  judgment 
-against  the  refusers  of  the  loan,  it  appeared  that 
the  attomey^general  had  prepared  a  draught  of  a 
judgment  to  be  specially  entered  on  record,  which 
Bir  Robert  Philips  well  observed,  was  "  made  by 
Bome  that  desired  to  strike  them  all  from  their  li- 
berties.^- But,  it  appeared  that  the  judges,  alarm- 
ed Rmt  an  after  inquisition  of  parliament,  had  refbs- 
'eA  to  make  the  entry,  as  a  thing  altogether  unusual 
in  the  case  of  a  habeas  corpus  refused ;  and  that 
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the  attorney-general  himself,  at  the  approach  of 
that  assembly,  had  desisted  from  his  importunities* 
**  This  draught  of  a  judgment,'^  said  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  **  will  sting  us,  quia  nulla  causa fuit  ostenta^ 
being  committed  by  the  command  of  the  king, 
therefore  he  must  not  be  bailed  I  What  is  it  but  to 
declare  upon  record,  that  any  subject  committed  by 
such  absolute  command,  may  be  detained  in  prison 
for  ever  ?  What  doth  this  tend  to,  but  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  choice  liberty  and  right  belong- 
ing to  every  free  bom  subject  of  this  kingdom  ? 
I  fear,  were  it  not  for  this  parliament  that  followed 
so  close  after  that  form  of  judgment  was  drawn  up^ 
there  would  have  been  hard  putting  to  have  had  it 
entered.  But  a  parliament  brings  judg^s^  qfficers, 
and  all  men  into  good  order.'* 

On  the  subject  of  designation  for  foreign  em- 
ployment. Sir  Peter  Hayman  stated  his  own  case  : 
That  when  a  loan  was  demanded,  he  answered  that 
they  might  take  his  estate,  but  that  he  would  not 
give :  That,  upon  being  called  before  the  lords  of 
the  council,  they  imputed  his  refusal  to  disaffection 
— ^when  he  replied,  that  his  life  and  estate  were  at 
the  service  of  his  country  :  That  they  thai  threat- 
ened him  with  foreign,  and  expensive,  employment^ 
intending  at  first  to  have  dispatched  him  as  a  sol- 
dier; but  that  they  afterwards  adopted  the  milder 
expedient  of  sending  him  as  an  attendant  on  an  am- 
bassador.  The  illegality  of  the  measure  no  one  was 
hardy  enoiigh  to  dispute.  The  great  oracle  of  the 
law.  Sir  Edward  Cake,  well  remarked,  that  *<  no 
restraint,  be  it  ever  so  little,  but  is  .imprisonmea(£» 
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and  fore^n  employment  is  a  kind  of  honourable 

banishment.     **  I  myself,"  continued  this  venerable 

lawyer  and  statesman,  now  in  his  eighty-second 

year — <*  was  designed  to  go  to  Ireland.    I  was 

willing  to  go,  but  hoped,  if  I  had  gone,  to  have 

found  some  Mompessons  there/'     *f  If  you  grant 

tliis  liberty,''  said  Sir  John  Elliot,  **  what  are  you 

the  better  for  other  privileges  ?  What  difference  is 

there  between  imprisonment  at  home,  and   con* 

strained  employment  abroad  ?  It  is.  no  less  than  a 

temporal  banishment." 

The  commons  entered  into  resolutions  declara- 
tory of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  appointed  a 
conference  with  the  lords  upon  the  late  infringe- 
ments of  liberty,  in  order  that  both  houses  might 
concur  in  a  petition  to  the  throne,  founded  upon 
Magna  Charta,  and.  other  statutes,  strengthened  on 
the  point  of  personal  liberty  by  twelve  direct,  and 
thirty-one  indirect,  precedents.    The  object  was 
to  obtain  the  king's  assent  in  parliament,  that  it 
might  have  the  force  of  a  special    enactment, 
and  as  such  be  enrolled  amongst  the .  statutes ; 
and  as  nothing  was.  required  but  a  recognition  ^ctiti»o^ 
of  the  laws,  to  the ,  protection  of  which,  the  peo-  "^ 
pie  had  an  undoubted  title,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  petition   of  right.    The  conference   was 
conducted  with  the  utmost;  ability,  and  the  subject 
demonstrated  with  a  precision  and  clearness  which 
prevented  the  possibility  of  reply.     It  piay  here, 
not  be  improperly  remarked,  that  the  debates  of 
this  period  are  pregnant  with  profound  constitu- 
tional knowledge  and  powerful  reasoning:  Men 
were  now  deeply  interested  in  th^  momentous  ques« 
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tions  agitated,  and,  in  their  ardour  to  convince 
and  persuade,  departed  from  that  impertinent  pe- 
dantry, and  those  f ar*fetcfaed  conceits  which  had 
distinguished  the  p<^ular  speaking  of  the  last 
reign,  and  gained  for  Lord  Bacon  himself  the  prize 
of  eloquence  *. 

Parliament,  while  this  gi^nd  question  occupi- 
ed its  attention,  was  not  inattentive  to  other  mat- 
ters.   The  king^s  insincere  dealing  in  regard  to 
recusants,  even  his  apologists  admit ;  but  they  ex- 
cuse his  conduct  in  this  instance,  by  alleging  the 
unreasonable  prejudice  of  the  people  against  that 
obnoxious  body.     The  apology,  however,  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  line  of  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  who,  for  the  attainment  of 
their  present  object,  endeavoured  to  alarm  pariiai 
ment  by  an  account  of  the  alleged  audacious  pro- 
ceedings of  Jesuits ;  of*  whom  it  was  said,  diat  they 
had  a  hierarchy  of  their  own,  plotting  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  also  resolved  to  have  a  paiiiament. 
That  there  might  no  longer  be  a  pretext  for  conni-» 
vance  at  their  religion,  and  room  for  their  destruc- 
tive plans,  both  houses  agreed  in  a  petition  to  the 
throne--^which,     though    it    was    unhesitatingly 
granted,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  supply,  met 
with  the  fate  of  former  engagements  of  the  sove* 
reign  to  the  same  efiect.     The  commons  likewise 
manifested  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  exlgfn^ 
cies  of  government,  by  voting  five  subsidies,  tiie 

*  Rorii.  vqL  i.  p.  476.  et  $eq.  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii*  p.  SS9.  et  teq. 
Gobbet's  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  S17.  e/  jey.  WhiUocke,  p.  9.  Franklyn, 
p.  833.  et  9eq.  MS.  Copy  of  the  Argument  by  Sir  £d.  Coke  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  mAject,  im  Adr.  Lib.    State  Ttiib. 
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Itf^st  supply  ever  granted  in  paiiiameiit.  Their 
generoeitj  is  said  to  have  moved  the  king  «ven  to 
tears,  who  dedared  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  dis*> 
taste  with  parliaments,  but  was  now  reoonciled  to 
them  again :  Yet,  it  produced  no  alacri^  to  conci- 
liate the  affections  of  the  kingdom,  and  remove 
their  fears,  by  an  ample  acknowledgment  of  their 
rights :  And  in  a  message  which  he  sent  to  the 
commons  by  secretary  Ck>oke,  be  diq>layed  a  want 
of  dignity  no  less  unbecoming  than  it  was  eurpris* 
ing,  in  one  who  entertained  such  extravagant  no<- 
tions  of  his  office.  The  secretary  informed  the 
house,  doubtless  with  his  majesty's  jq>pix>batioB^ 
that  the  proposed  grant  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
duke ;  but  they,  more  regardful  of  the  royal  ho- 
nour than  the  king  himself,  r^rehended  the  inde- 
corous junction  of  a  subject's  name  with  the  sove- 
reign's. Though  the  commons  voted  the  supply, 
they  withheld  the  bill,  till  they  should  extort  such 
a  solemn  recognition  of  their  rights  as  might 
thenceforth  remove  every  apology  for  invading 
them.  Tliey  presented  a  petition  against  billeting 
of  soldiers,  in  which  they  detailed  the  enormities 
that  had  been  committed  by  the  licentious  milteiy, 
and  complain  that  *<  few  of  their  enormities  had 
been  so  much  as  questioned,  and  fewer  according 
to  their  demerits  punished  :*'  and  they  gave  orders 
to  the  lawyers  in  the  house,  to  prepare  the  bill, 
denominated  the  petition  of  right,  which  con>- 
tained  an  ample  acknowledgment  of  their  general 
privileges.  When  the  bill  so  prepared  had  been 
passwd  by  the  commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  lords 
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for  their  coDCUrrence,  that  body  proposed  some 
alterations  which  would. have  rendered  it  nuga- 
tory; or  rather  would  have  authorised  the  ar* 
bitrary  measures  of  the  crown.  ^  That  in  or- 
dinary cases,  the  established  legal  course  should 
be  followed;  but  that,  in  extraordinary,  the 
king  should  have  for  the  general  good,  a  right 
of  commitment,  without  shewing  the  cause, 
though,  however,  he  ought  to  disclose  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  While  the  lords  would  have  passed  a 
bill,  conferring  a  power  of  «uch  a  description,  and 
at  such  a  season,  they  committed  Serjeant  Asdey  for 
maintaining  arbitrary  principles.  The  commons 
could  not  agree  to  these  alterations ;  and  Charles, 
perceiving  their  intention,  and  anxious  to  evade  any 
measure  that  crampt  him  in  the  exercise  of  those 
principles  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  govern, 
pressed  by  repeated  messages  for  the  bill  of  sub- 
sidy, alleging  that  the  necessities  of  state  could 
not  admit  of  delay ;  declaiming  that  he  held  Magna 
Charta  and  the  other  statutes  to  be  in  force,  and 
would  govern  according  to  law ;  asking  them  whe- 
ther they  could  not  rely  on  his  word ;  and  latterly 
intimating  that  they  must  determine  immediately, 
either  upon  supplying  his  wants,  or  flatly  refusing, 
as  he  meant  to  close  the  session :  for  that,  while 
he  would  rank  himself  with  the  best  kings,  by 
shewing  that  he  bad  no  intention  to  invade,  or 
impeach,  their  lawful  liberties,  he  would  not,  by 
new  explanations,  interpretations,  expositions,  or 
additions  of  any  kind,  yield  to  any  encroachment 
upon  that  prerogative  which  God  had  put  into  his 
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hands.  When .  these  arts  proved  firuittess,  he.  an- 
nounced his  consent  tb  a  bill  declaratory  of  the 
law  I  but  as  he  even  then  tried  to  elude  it»  with 
what  smeerity  the  message  was  sent  is  dod>tlid. 
'<  What  need  of  a  new  law  to  confirm  the  old/' 
said  the  lord  keeper  in  delivering  the  king^s  an^* 
swer  to  the  speaker's  speech,  <<  if  you  repose  con- 
fidence in  his  majesty's  declaration?  Your  great- 
est trust  and  confidence  must  be  in  his  grace  and 
goodnesSy  without  which,  nothing  ye  can  frame 
will  be  of  safety  or  avail  to  you/'  The  commons^ 
unmoved  by  this  address^  persisted  in  their  pur- 
pose^ and  Charles  sent  another  message,  desiring 
them  to  rely  on  his  word.  This  also  failed,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords,  containing  smti- 
ments  similar  to  those  which  had  been  stated  by 
them  in  their  propositions  to  the  lower  house: 
That,  as  he  was  desirous  of  nothing  more  than  to 
advance  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  people, 
he  had  allowed  free  debates  upon  the  highest 
points  of  his  prerogative  royal, .  which  his  prede^ 
cessors  never  had. .  That,  in  all  other  things,  his 
frequent  messages  to  the  commons  had  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  descend  as  far  to  the  de^ 
sires  of  his  good  subjects  as  might  fully  satisfy  all 
moderate  minds,  and  remove  all  just  fears  and 
jealousies ;  yet  that  it  was  still  insisted  on,  <*  that 
in^  no  case  whatsoever,  should  it  never  soneaily 
concern  matters  of  state  and  government,  had 
he  or  his  privy  council  power  to  commit  any  man 
without  the  cause  shewn ;  whereas  it  frequently 
happened,  that  w:ere  the  cause  shewn,  the  service 
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itttlf  would  be  clei«ait«d»  and  the  cause  alleged 
must  be  soek  as  night  be  determined  in  the  courts 
at  Weitrntnater,  in  a  legaiand  ordinary  wit^  ofjus^ 
tice^whik  the  cause^migki  be  of  so  transcendant  ana- 
hire  ihatHiejudgee  have  neitheri:apacity  of  judicature 
nor  ruksoflmv  to  direet  their  Judgment, '^  which  h^ 
pemng  ^  qfien^  the  very  encroaching  on  ffutt  constant 
ruk  ^ govemmentjbr  so  mamf  ages  wiMn  tMskh^ 
dom  practised^  leould  soon  dissohe  the  very  fbunda- 
Hon  and  frame  qfonr  monarchy*^    That,  as  he  had 
QMuk  fiir  prdpositicms  to  tiie  commens  ibr  pre- 
serving the  subjects  liberty,  so  he  thought  it 
proper  to  announce,  thaA  without  the  overthrow 
of  sovereignty,  he  ceuld  not  sutfer  this  power  to 
be  impugned*    That  H  was  not,  however,  his  in* 
tention  to  stretch  the  rc^al  power  lent  him  fh>m 
God,  beyond  the  just  ra^  of  moderation,  in  any 
thing  which  should  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
cusfltonis ;-— he  wocdd  neither  commit  any  taan  ibr 
refusing  a  loan,,  nor  for  any  cause  which,  in  his 
judgmeDt  and  conscience,  he  did  not  conceive 
aecessaiy  for  the  public  good ;  base  thoughts  he 
hqped  none  would  imagine  incident  to  his  royal 
breast*    That,  in  aU  future  cases,  he  should,  upon 
the  humble  petition  of  the  party,  or  address  of 
the  judges,  declare  the  true  cause  of  the  ccmimit* 
meat  or  restraint,  so  soon  as  it  might  be  conve- 
liteody  and  safely  declared :  and  that,  in  afl  oi^ 
diaiary  cases.  Magna  Charta,  and  the  other  stab 
ftiites^  should  be  strictiy  adhered  to  K 

*  Ruril.  W.  i.  p.  6S7.  ftitq. 
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This  had  no  effect  upon  the  lower  house; 
but  it  weighed  considerably  with  the  .upper»  who 
proposed  to  add  these  words  to  the  petition: 
<<  We  present  this,  our  humble  petition^  to  your 
majesty,  with  the  care  not  only  of  preserving  our 
liberties,  but  with  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that 
sovereign  power  wherewith  your  majesty  is  trust? 
ed  for  the  protection,  safety,  and  happiness  of  the 
people  */'  The  effect  of  this  clause  was  too  ob* 
vious  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  commons,  who 
therefore  solicited  a  conference  upon  it  with  the 
lords,  and  so  fully  demonstrated  its  tendency,  that 
the  upper  house  agreed  to  renounce  it,  and  to 
present  the  petition  to  the  throne  3s  it  originally 
stood  t.  Charles  promised  a  gracious  answer,  yet 
with  that  equivocation  which  had  distinguished 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  he  disappointed  the 
general  hopes,  by  answering  it  thus :  *<  that,  right  ^^ 
be  done  uccording  to  law,  and  the  statutes  be  putpBtinon  of 
in  due  execution.*"  By  thus  artfully  seeming  to^^^s.^* 
grant  the  petition  which  he  meant  to  elude,  he 
expected  to  outwit  the  commons :  but  he  ought 
to  have  known,  that  as  an  unusud  answer  to  a 
bill  would,  at  any  time,  have  excited  suspicion,  de- 
ceit, after  so  many  evasions,  was  impracticable;  and 
that  his  answer,  far  from  giving  satisfaction^  must 


*  CM^t  Pirl.  Hist  TOL  IL  p<  999.  einq.  OlA  PivL  Hiit  if«L 
nriSL  p.  !•  ##  ieq» 

t  Ck>bbet's  PirL  Hist  toL  IL  p.  S55.  et  9tq.  Old  ParL  Hist 
voL  im.  p.  116.  <#  «ff.  Rnih.  toL  L  p.  661.  et  nq.  Id.  p.  690.  Old 
FoL  Hilt.  voU  tffi.  Pi  150«    CM>bet'«  Pad*  Hist  ToL  iL  p.  Sf T. 
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only  inspire  tbe  most  dismal  fears  of  his  fdture 
government. 

Thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  obtaiaing  a 
recognition  of  the  laws  for  the  sabject's  Hberty^ 
the  commons  renewed  their  complaints  against 
the  despotical  system  embraced  by  the  executive, 
and  the  miscarriages  of  administration,  when  Sir 
Edward  Coke  proposed  a  remonstrance  upon  the 
dangers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  means  of  pre** 
serving  it.  This  having,  been  resolved  upon^ 
the  house  was  turned  into  a  grand  committee^ 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  a  message  to 
them,  that  as  he  had  answered  their  petition  in 
the  only  way  he  intended,  he  expected  they  would 
immediately  finish  their  other  business^  since  he 
bad  determined  to  end  tbe  session  \  Far  from 
complying  with  the  royal  requisition^  they  shew- 
ed their  resolution  to  vindicate  their  rights  by 
prosecuting  an  individual,  who,  to  please  the 
prince,  had  pi^ostituted  his  sacked  calling  to  juggle 
MaowKing  the  people  otit  of  them.  A  charge  had  been 
udM^  brought,  soiAe  days  before,  against  Manwaring,  for 
*"**^  his  sermons,  by  Mr.  Rouse,  who  not  inaptly  com- 
pared the  Doctor  to  Guy  Faux  and  his  fellows,  as 
he  sought  to  blow  up  parliament  and  parliamen- 
tary powers ;  and  the  topic,  was  now .  resumed. 
A  declaration  was  made  against  the  divine,  and 
an  impeachment  of  him  presented  to  the  lords. 
The  sentence  was  not  pronounced  by  the  upper 

•  .Rush.  voL  L  p.  «»1.  cr  nrqr.    (M  PaxL  HiaL  voL  yiu.  ^  IS,S.  tt 
9eq.    Cobbet^g  ParL  Hiit.  yol.  n,  p.  379.  et  teq. 
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bouse  till  some  days  after  the  passing  of  the  pe- 
tition of  right  in  proper  form ;  but  not  to  inter* 
rupt  the  narration  afterwards,  we  may  observe,  in 
this  place,  that,  in  spite  of  the  Doctor's  tears  and 
affected  penitence,  as  well  as  impudent  hypocrisy, 
in  pretending  that  he  never  meant  to  persuade  to. 
a  violation  of  the  law,  be  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  to 
be  fined  L.1000  to  the  king,  to  make  a  submis- 
sion, both  in  writing  and  personally,  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  also  at  the  bar  of  the  commons, 
to  be  suspended  fi*om  the  ministry  for  three  years, 
and  to  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity,  or  secular  office,  or  of  preaching  at 
Court.    The  peers,  lastly,  ordained  his  book  to  be 
burned*.    The  rigour  of  this  sentence  does  not 
appear  to  correspond  with  the  well-known  power- 
ful interest  which  the  monarch  enjoyed  in  the 
upper  house.      But  Charles  himself  yielded  to 
a  temporaiy  sacrifice  of  this  inferior  servant  to 
divert  the  torrent  of*  public  indignation  from  the 
duke,  and  prevent  a  scrutiny  into  other  measures 
of  government.      "  Truly,"  says  Sanderson,  ••  I 
remember  the  king^s  answer  to  all.    He  that  will 
preach  other  than  he  can  prove,  let  him  suffer : 


*  Old  P^L  Hist  ToL  yiii.  p.  151.  et  seq.  Gobbet's  Pari.  Hist. 
voL  iL  p.  377.  Rush.  voL  i.  p.  5B6,  586/593.  et  seq.  Manwiring 
desired  of  ihe  upper  house,  that  as  ^^  his  book  consisted  of  many 
couchisions,  the  spiritual  lords  might  be  Judges  of  the  inferenocs^ 
and  logical  dedocttoDs  thetein."  But  the  artful  deTioe  iluled  in  its 
intended  eWecU 
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I  gives  tbem  no  thanks,  to  give  me  my  doe,  and 
80  being  a  parliament  business^  he  was  left  by  the 
king  and  churdi  to  their  sentence  *•"  This  was 
the  language  o£  a  prince,  who  had  not  only  listen* 
ed  to  the  doctrine  with  approbation,  but  had  en- 
joined it,  and  even  suspended  the  primate  for  re- 
fusing to  license  the  printing  of  the  sermons. 
Nay,  sudi  was  the  inconsistency  of  this  monarch, 
that  he  at  the  same  moment  authorized  Laud,  and 
Mountaigne,  i)ishop  of  London,  to  justify  their  li- 
censing of  the  sermons,  by  alleging  that  they 
acted  by  his  command;  and  Buckingham,  with 
the  earls  of  Suffolk,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery, 
bore  evidence  to  the  fact,  while  ther  latter  declar- 
ed  that  he  was  present  when  the  command  was 
given,  and  that  Laud  shewed  a  reluctance  in  the 
business,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  think  better 
of  it.  Such  was  the  defence  of  Laud,  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  afiairt!  But,  though  Charles 
apparently  withdrew  his  countenance  for  a  sea- 
son, he  neither  abandoned,  nor  neglected  Man« 
waring:  Immediately  after  the  prorogation,  be 
pardoned  all  his  errors,  and  promoted  him  to 
a  good  living.  Nor  did  his  gratitude  end  till 
he  had  rewarded  this  obsequious  divine  with  a 
bishopric— *the  price  for  which  he  had  been  a6- 


*  fiandenon's  ChaxkB  I.  p.  116* 

f  Old  FarL  Hist  yoL  viii.  p*  91&  Laud  wm  tenibly  akrmed 
for  IB  impeaduBent  against  binifletf ;  but  Chailes  bid  him  be  under 
PQ  uneaaiaeaB  ttU  he  eaw  him  fonake  hia  other  firieoda.  Hejlea's 
l4xfe  of  Laud.  p.  ISO.    Laud's  Diary, 


But  this  k  beat  told  in  die  Jattgnage  of  lioyUNb 
who^  albe^  narratiiig  tli«  proceediaga  agaiQst  Maiv 
warii^^  te3^  <<  a  heavy  aentence,  I  cosfossy  but 
auch  at  did  more « affright  than  hurt  him.  For  hi^ 
BM^styt  looking  on  him  in  that  coiguncture  qs 
one  that  suffered  in  bis  causOi  preferred  bira  first 
to  the  parsonage  of  Stamibrd-^Rivers  in  Ess^ 
void  not  long  after  by  the  promotion  of  Montague 
to  the  see  of  Chichester^  after  to  the  deanery  ^ 
Worcester,  and  finally  to  the  bi^oprio  of  St  Da- 
vid's* This  was  indeed  the  way  to  have  his  ma^ 
jcsty  HoeU  served  j  but  such  as  created  some  ill 
thoughts  in  the  commons  fi^r  his  majesty's  over- 
indulgence to  him  * !'' 

On  the  5th  of  June^  only  two  days  posterior 
to  the  last  message,  another  came  to  the  commons 
from  the  king,  announcing,  that  as  he  meant  to 
keep  the  day  he  had  formerly  mentioned,  the 
llthi  for  the  prorogation^  he  required  them  to  en- 
tertain no  new  business  which  might  consume 
their  time,  or  lay  any  scandal  or  aspersion  upon 
the  government  or  its  ministers.  So  peremptory 
a  message  struck  a  damp  into  the  house.  '<  I 
perceive^  that  towards  God  and  towards  man/' 
said  Sir  ]L  Philips,  ''  there  is  little  hope  after  our 
humble  and  careful  endeavours,  seeing  our  sins 
are  so  matiy  And  so  great:  I  consider  my  own  in- 
firmities, and  if  ever  my  passions  were  wrought 
upon,  then  now  this  message  stira  me  up  e^Ci- 

•  Uejlm'n  Life  of  LancL  p.  |80.   , 
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dally :  When  I  rtmember  with  what  mode/atioa 
we  have  proceeded,  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see 
the  miserable  strait  we  are  now  in.  What  have 
we  hot  done  to  have  merited  ?  Former  times  have 
given  wounds  enough  to  the  people's  liberties; 
We  came  hither  full  of  wounds,  and  we  have 
cured  what  we  could,  and  what  is  the  return  of 
all  but  misery  and  desolation  ?  What  did  we  aim 
at  but  to  have  served  his  majesty,  and  to  have 
done  that  which  would  have  made  him  great  and 
glorious  ?  If  this  be  a  fault,  then  are  we  all  cri- 
minous. What  shall  we  do  since  our  humble 
purposes  are  thus  prevented,  which  were  not  to 
have  laid  any  aspersion  on  the  government,  for 
it  tended  to  no  other  end  but  to  give  his  majesty 
true  information  of  his  and  our  danger?  And  to 
this  we  are  enforced,  out  of  a  necessity  of  duty 
to  the  king,  our  country,  and  to  posterity :  But 
we  being  stopt,  and  stopt  in  such  manner  as  we 
are  enjoined,  so  we  must  now  leave  to  be  a  coun- 
cil. I  hear  this  with  that  grief^  as  the  saddest 
message  of  the  greatest  loss  in  the  world.  But 
let  us  still  be  wise,  be  humble ;  let  us  make  a  fair 
declaration  to  the  king.  Let  us  presently  in* 
form  his  majesty,  that  our  firm  intents  were  to 
shew  him  in  what  danger  the  commonwealth  and 
state  of  Christendom  stand }  and,  therefore,  since 
our  counsels  are  no  better  acceptable,  let  us  beg 
his  majesty's  leave,  every  man  to  depart  home; 
and  pray  to  God  to  divert  those  judgments  and 
dangers  which  too  fearfully,  and  imminently,  hang 
oyer  our  heads.**     Sir  John  Elliot,  according  tq 
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hid  natural  bent,  rose  in  a  more  vehement  strain, 
and  was  about  to  name  the  duke  as  the  author  * 
of  their  calamities,  when  he  was  stopt  by  the 
speaker,  who  starting  from  his  chair  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  the  house  that  he  was  commanded ' 
to  inteiTupt  any  one  who  laid  aspersions  upon 
ministers  of  state.— A  mielancholy  siltoce  suc- 
ceeded, till  Nathaniel  Rich  breaking  it,  observed, 
that  however  submission  might  tend  to.  their  in- 
dividual safety,  it  did  not  to  that  of  their  consti- 
tuents, whose  rights  they  were  bound  to  protect : 
**  Some  instruments  desire  a  change,*'  said  he, 
<^  and  shall  we  now  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  and 
so  be  scattered?  Let  us  go  to  the  lords,  and 
shew  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then  go  to  the 
king  together/'  Some  by  way  of  palliating  the 
royal  conduiit,  signified  that  a  speech  by  Sir  John 
EUiot  had  given  o£fence,  but  the  house  declared 
that  nothing  undutiful  had  been  spoken.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  they  should  go  di- 
rectly to  the  king  with  a  remonstrance,  or  apply 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  lords :  But  Sir  Edward 
Coke  told  them,  that  as  their  own  privileges,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  lords  were  not  con- 
cerned, were  now  violated,  an  application  to  that 
body  was  not  the  course.  He  reminded  them  of 
former  instances  of  parliamentary  impeachment 
of  ministers,  and  that  it  was  the'  province  of  par« 
liament  to  moderate  the  prerogative,  and  correct 
every  abuse :  and  declared,  that  if  they  faltered 
now,  God  would  never  prosper  them.  He  then, 
in  spite  ci  the  royal  injunction,  named  the  duke 
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as  the  cause  of  aU  their  iiiiaetie%  pronounced 
the  grievance  oi  gtievaiic68»  and  remarked,  that 
till  the  king  were  informed  of  it^  they  could  nei» 
ther  continue  together,  nor  depart  with  honour. 
This  roused  others.  One  declared^  that,  as  high 
admiral,  Buckingham  had  ruined  the  shipping,  as 
well  as  he  had  undone  their  liberties  at  home; 
and  that  his  treachery  would  probably  overthrow 
his  majesty,  from  whom  he  was  so  eager  to  conceal 
the  truth,  that  he  destroyed  all  who  uttered  it : 
Others  said  that  there  were  papists  in  all  branches 
of  public  employment,  and  asked  what  good  could 
be  intended  when  the  king's  power  was  used  by 
those  who  wished  the  utter  subversion  of  their 
religion  ?  Selden  proposed  a  declaration  of  griev- 
ances, under  several  heads,  in  the  last  of  which 
the  present  distraction  was  imputed  to  the  doke^s 
fbars  of  being  tailed  to  an  account  by  thetn,  and  he 
said,  that  though  they  hdd  hitherto  cast  H  mantle 
on  what  was  done  last  parliament,  yet  that,  since 
they  had  been  driven  again  to  look  to  that  roan, 
they  ought  to  renew  the  charge,  and  demand 
judgment,  which,  from  the  insufficteoqy  of  his 
answer,  might  be  expected  even  upon  it.  The 
house  then  entered  into  several  resolutions }  but 
while  it  was  moved  to  put  the  questkHH  whether 
the  duke  should  be  named  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  grievances,  the  speaker  begged  leave  to  re- 
letire ;  and  soon  returned  with  a  message  to  ad^ 
joum.  Charles,  now  perceiving  that  his  former 
message  required  qualification,  sent  another  next 
day,  that  he  never  meant  to  infringe  their  privt* 
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leges.  The  debate  upon  privUeges  was  then  reiuin- 
ed,  and  the  house  now  received  infonnation  of  the 
commission  for  excise,  with  the  importing  of 
Dutch  books  to  assist  the  council  in  regulating 
the  intended  duties,  and  likewise  of  the  commissiou 
for  German  horse,  arms,  &c  and  that  two  dhips,  to 
the  loss  of  their  voyages  elsewhere,  had  been  impreft> 
sed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  horse  over.  On 
this  subject  it  was  observed,  by  one  member,  Mn 
Parker,  **  that  die  intent  of  bringing  over  those 
German  horse,  was  to  cut  our  throats,  or  else  keep 
us  at  their  obedience  *•'* 

Charles  saw  at  last,  that  the  proper  answer  to  Petitum  or 
the  petition  of  right  could  no  longer  be  withheld,  ^  ^^ 
and  therefore,  to  still  the  ferment,  he  granted  it  inpa  <^"™« 

«Jvui6  7tll» 

the  usual  form,  **  soit  droit  fait,  comme  il  est  desirf^ 
— an  answer  which  was  received  with  the  most  un- 
bounded joy  throughout  the  nation,  though  the 
hjrpocrisy  of  the  king  on  the  occa»on,  (he  dedared 
that  the  answer  was  no  more  than  he  had  granted 
before,  and  that  his  maxim  was,  ^  that  the  peo* 
pie's  liberties  strengthen  the  king's  prerogative, 
and  the  king's  prerogative  is  to  defend  the  peo- 
ple's liberties,")  ought  to  have  moderated  their 
joy  t. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  Mr.  Hnme,  that  the 
royal  assent  to  this  petition  produced  such  a  change 


*  Cobl)et'8  ParL  Hist.  vol.  iL  p.  408.  Old  Pari  Hist  voL  tiiL  p. 
200. 

t  Id.  p,  901.  et  seq.  Gobbet's  do.  toL  ii.  p.  408.  et  seq.  Rush.  toL 
L  p.  613. 
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in  the  government,  as  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution.    But  it  never  was  considered,  in  that 
light  by  our  ancestors,  who  deemed .  it  merely  a 
confirmation  of  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  laiMl, 
which  had  been  so  grossly  violated :  Even  ClareD'  ^ 
don  declares,  that  it  was  *^  of  no  prejudice  to  the 
crown  ^/'    The  learned  historian  admits,  that  the  * 
great  charter  and  the  other  statutes  were  sufficient- 
ly clear  in  favour  of  pemonal  liberty,  and  tbatji* 
terally  this  was  nothing  farther  than  a  recognition 
of  them ;   but  he  alleges  that  all  the  kings  of 
England  had  ever  in  cases  of  necessity,  been  ac- 
customed  at  intervals  to  elude  those  statutes.  Now, 
if  it  were  at  intervals,  and  in  cases  of  necessity 
only,  that  the  law  was  eluded,  it  follows  indisputa^- 
bly,  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  government  was 
conformable  to  it,  and  that  these  were  only  excep- 
tions to  the  common  rule.    The  debates  on  this 
subject  however,  which  are  pregnant  with  legal . 
argument  and  research,  ought  of  themselves  to 
have  satisfied  this  elegant  writer,  that,  in  times 
which  he  pronounces  the  most  arbitrary,  there  had 
been  individuals  courageous  enough  to  demand 
their  rights  in  courts  of  law,  and  that  those  tribu- 
nals had  never,  on  any  occasion,  denied  justice ; 
That  not  one  precedent  could  be  adduped  to  the 
contrary  to  palliate  the  present  proceedings.    But 
his  inconsistency  does  not  end  here  :  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  how  the  petition  of  right  could 
)>e  the  greatest  concession  which  an  English  sov^? 

*  Cl^vendon's  |Iist.  vol.  i*  Pr  4* 
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reign  ever  made,  since  he  admitii  that  it  merely 
confirmed  statutes,  which,  though  Oteasionally 
eluded,  were  sufficiently  clear  in  favour  of  personal 
liberty  I  Had  it  been  equivalent  to  a  change  in  tbd 
constitution,  it  must  likewise  have  been  produdtive 
of  a  corresponding  chmige  of  measures,  for  it  is  an 
insult  to  talk  of  good  laws,  if  the  people  derive  no 
benefit  from  them :  yet,  unfortunately  for  the  truth 
of  Mr«  Hume's  remark,  the  future  government  ok 
this  prince  was,  as  a  whole,  no  less  revolting,  if  not 
more  so,  to  every  notion  of  liberty  or  principle  of 
law,  than  any  portion  of  his  history  that  we  have 
hitherto  detailed.  And^  surely,  unless  we  allow 
that  a  prince  who  recognises  the  public  rights  on 
parchment,  ought  to  have  a  licence  to  govern 
without  law,  to  magnify  the  vast  importance  of  the 
concession,  is  not  to  adopt  the  most  judicious  de- 
fence of  his  conduct ;  since  it  bereaves  him  of  an 
apcdogy  for  those  subsequent  acts  of  his  reign, 
which  it  is  our  province  to  relate.  The  people,  nay» 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  their  representatives 
likewise,  who  had  most  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  prociu-e  this  declaration  of  law,  in  vain 
applied  for  its  protection.  **  So  hard  a  thing  is 
it,"  says  Heylen  in  insolent  triumph  at  such  a  flag- 
rant denial  of  justice,  **  to  find  a  cord  so  strong  as 
to  bind  the  prerogative,  when  kings  have  either 
power  or  will  to  make  use  thereof*." 
The  bill  of  subsidies  was  no  longer  delayed,  yet 

«  Hflykn'ft  Life  of  Xiftud^  p»  198. 
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the  commons  did  not  rest  sutisfied  with  a  bare  de« 
claration  of  the  law :  They  resolved  not  to  desist 
from  their  labours  till  they  had  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  it,  and  rraaedied  the  evils  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  debate  was  resumed  upon  the  com« 
misaon  for  the  excise,  and  a  conference  having 
been  agreed  to,  and  obtained,  with  the  lords,  both 
houses  concurred  in  an  application  to  the  throne 
against  so  direct  a  violence  to  every  constitutional 
principle.  The  commons  also  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  remonstrance :  **  King  James,"  ob* 
served  one,  <*  was  wont  so  say  that  he  knew  that 
by  parliaments,  which  otherwise  he  could  never 
have  known.**  This  remonstrance  embraced  a  va- 
riety of  topics :  The  encouragement  of  papists,  and 
employment  of  them  in  offices  of  trust,  notwith- 
standing the  most  solemn  promises  to  the  contrary : 
The  protection  and  promotion  of  Arminians,  ^^  the 
common  disturbers  of  protestant  churches,'^  of 
whom  Neal  and  Laud  are  the  patrons ;  together 
with  the  difiusion  of  their  writings  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  silencing  of  orthodox  preach- 
ers, excluding  them  from  benefices,  and  suppress- 
ing their  writings  :  The  fears  entertained  of  inno- 
vation and  change  of  government,  from  the  arbi- 
trary measures  lately  adopted:  The  billeting  of 
soldiers,  who,  instead  of  being  disbanded,  had  been 
lately  reinforced — a  scarce  of  jealousy  to  the  peo- 
ple :  The  strange  and  dangerous  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  German  horse,  which  they,  with  somewhat 
more  complaisance  than  trvth,  say,  ^  would  have 
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tinned  our  doubts  into  despair,  and  our  fears  into 
a  ctftainty  of  omfusion,  had  not  your  majesty's 
gradous  message  comforted  us  by  the  assurance  of 
your  Toyal  word,  that  they  neither  are,  nor  were^ 
intended  for  any  service  in  England :''  The  commia- 
aion  for  exdse :  Tlie  firequent  breaches  with  par- 
liament: The  taking  (^tonnage  and  poundage 
witiioat  liie  authority  of  the  legislature :  The  stand- 
ing commission  of  general  to  Buckingham  in  time 
of  peace :  Ttie  dismissal  of  faithful  c^cen  firodk 
tiii^  bench  and  other  departments :  The .  miscar- 
riagea  at  Cadiz  and  the  isle  <^  Rhee,  the  last  of 
which,  it  was  alleged,  though  doubtless  Ivith  ezag* 
geration,  had  cost  seven  thousand  lives,  and  a  mil- 
lion of  money :  The  numerous  captures  of  English 
vessels  in  consequence  of  the  seas  being  unguarded, 
a  circumstance  which  threatened  the  annihilation 
of  commerce,  &c.  * 

In  this  place,  it  may  be  propw  to  mention  an- 
other afikir  which  aggravated  the  misconduct  of 
the  executive.  When  the  former  parliament  was 
dissdved  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  king  ordered  an  information  against  1m 
fi»rourite,  to  be  filed  in  the  Star  Chamber.  This^ 
which  was  a  mere  trick,  intended  to  deceive  the 
people  by  the  appearance  of  a  trial,  imposed  upon 
none,  while  it  leaves  the  less  apology  for  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  since  the  same  prince  who 

CobjMtrt  dOb  Tol.  iL  p.  41S.  tf/ ley. 
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ihoii^  it  necessaiy  to  sttiafy  the  public  by  the 
shew  of  justice,  had  no  right  to  quarrel  with  them 
for  demandiog  the  reality :  But»  as  if  he  had  been 
studious  of  an  opportunity  to  insult  the  commons 
by  a  fresh  mark  of  attachment  to  a  favourite  of 
whom  they  so  loUdly  complained,  he  chose  this 
critical  moment  for  commanding  the  information 
to  be  taken  off  the  file,  alleging  that  he  was  satis- 
fied of  the  duke's  innocence  *• 
'  The  commission  for  the  excise  was  now  cancel- 
led, yet  in  a  manner  that  justified,  instead  of  con- 
demning, the  measure :  For,  the  lord  keeper  had 
the  assurance  to  state  that  it  was  necessaiy  at  the 
time,  though  it  was  now  no  longer  requisite,  after 
the  supply  from  parliament  t.  All  other  redress 
seemed  hopeless. 

But  the  great  question  which  remained  for  dis- 
cussion, was  that  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  a 
.question  which  gave  rise  to  a  remonstrance,  and 
occasioned  the  immediate  prorogation  of  the  par- 
liament. Tonnage  and  poundage  were  certain 
duties  or  customs  on  exports  and  imports^  to  ena^ 
ble  the  sovereign  to  protect  commerce.  These  had, 
anciently,  always  been  granted  to  the  sovereign 
for  a  short  period,  commcmly  a  year  at  a  time,  till 
Henry  V.  as  a  recompence  for  recovering  his  right 
to  France,  obtained  them  for  his  life,  but  under  a 


•  Roflh.  Tol.  i.  p.  626. 

t  Id.  p,  088.  Cobbet'B  Pirl.  Hist  toL  ii.  p.  488.  etjeq.    Old  Pari. 
Hist  ToL  vilL  p.  8S8  and  5. 
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Special  proviao  that  it  should  not  be  held  as  a  pre- 
cedent in  the  case  of  future  kings :  *'  But  yet,'* 
8a3rs  Sir  Edward  Coke,  <^all  the  kings  after  him 
have  had  it  for  life,  so  forcible  is  once  a  precedent 
fixed  in  the  crown,  add  what  proviso  you  will  *.", 


*  Sd  hist.  p.  61.    4th  tnst.  p.  S2,    Henry  VI.  did  not  obtain  the 
giant  for  life  till  the  Slet  of  his  reign.    In  Uie  9d  there  was  a  grant 
fiur  two  years  only;  in  the  9th  another  for  several  years^  &c.    Ibid* 
Bnt  it  is  here  necessary  to  correct  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Hume  in  point  of 
fact,  which  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  this  question.    '^  The  parlia- 
ment," says  he,  "  did  not  grant  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to 
Henry  VIII.  till  the  sixth  of  his  reign :  Yet  this  prince,  who  had 
not  then  raised  his  power  to  its  greatest  height,  continued,  during 
that  whole  time,  to  levy  the  imposition.  The  parliament,  in  their  very 
grant,  blame  the  merdiants  who  had  negated  to  make  payment  to 
the  crown ;  and  though  one  expression  of  that  bill  may  seem  ambi* 
guous,  they  employ  the  plainest  terms  in  calling  tonnage  and  poundage 
the  kin^s  due,  even  before  that  duty  was  conferred  on  him  by  par- 
liamentary authority."    Chap.  51.     J%u  Mtatemeni  proceeds  upon  an 
uHer  miHake  of  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  the  6th  of  Henry  FIJI. 
c  14.  referred  to  by  the  historian ;  yet  such  as  he  had  a  better  apolo- 
gy for,  than  for  many  of  his  errors.     TTie  duty  of  tonnage  and  pound* 
age  had  been  granted  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  first  of  that  reign, 
1  Henry  Fill*  c.  90.  and  the  act  referred  to  by  Mr,  Hume,  merely 
re-enacted  a  statute  passed  in  the  I2th  of  Edward  IF.  c.  3.  ordaining 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  in  ccue  of  non-payment  of  the  duties.     This 
statute  had  been  r&-enacted  for  the  life  of  die  late  king,  and  as  the 
duties  had  been  evaded  under  Henry  VIII.  the  legislature  deemed  it 
expedient  to  re-enact  the  statute  for  the  life  of  that  monarch  also. 
As,  however,  the  act  of  the  1  Henry  VIII.  c  20.  is  not  printed  in  the 
edition  of  the  statutes  entitled  "  The  Statutes  at  Large,"  (it  now  ia 
in  that  i^lendid  work,  entitled,  ''  The  Sututes  of  the  Realm,") 
there  is  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Hume's  error.    Yet  the  supposed  ambi- 
guity to  which  he  alludes  might  have  half  convinced  him  of  his  mis- 
take, while,  had  he  looked  to  the  stat.  12  Edward  IV.  c.  3.  which 
was  re-enacted,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  did  not  grant  the  duties, 
but  merely  ordained  a  forfeiture  of  the  goods  for  evading  them,  and 
referred  to  a  statute  passed  in  the  8d  £dward  IV.  by  which  the  du- 

VOI*.  II.  o 
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didly :  ^IHien  I  i^member  widi  what  modendioD 
we  have  proceeded,  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see 
the  miserable  strait  we  are  now  in.  What  have 
we  not  done  to  have  merited  ?  Former  times  have 
given  wounds  enough  to  the  people's  liberties: 
We  came  hither  full  of  wounds,  and  we  have 
cured  what  we  could,  and  what  is  the  return  cf 
all  but  misery  and  desolation  ?  What  did  we  aim 
at  but  to  have  served  his  majesty,  and  to  have 
done  that  which  would  have  made  him  great  and 
glorious  ?  If  this  be  a  fault,  then  are  we  all  cri- 
minous. What  shall  we  do  since  our  humble 
purposes  are  thus  prevented,  which  were  not  to 
have  laid  any  aspersion  on  the  government,  for 
it  tended  to  no  other  end  but  to  give  his  majesty 
true  information  of  his  and  our  danger  ?  And  to 
this  we  are  enforced,  out  of  a  necessity  of  duty 
to  the  king,  our  country,  and  to  posterity :  But 
we  being  stopt,  and  stopt  in  such  manner  as  we 
are  enjoined,  so  we  must  now  leave  to  be  a  coun- 
cil. I  hear  this  with  that  grief^  as  the  saddest 
message  of  the  greatest  loss  in  the  world.  But 
let  us  still  be  wise,  be  humble ;  let  us  make  a  fkit 
declaration  to  the  king.  Let  us  presently  in- 
form his  majesty,  that  our  firm  intents  were  to 
shew  him  in  what  danger  the  commonwealth  and 
state  of  Christendom  stand )  and,  therefore,  since 
our  counsels  are  no  better  acceptable,  let  us  beg 
his  majesty's  leave,  every  man  to  depart  home; 
and  pray  to  God  to  divert  those  judgments  and 
dangers  which  too  fearfully,  and  imminently,  hang 
pyer  our  heads.**     Sir  John  Elliot,  according  tq 
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his  natural  bent,  rose  in  a  more  vehement  strain, 
and  ¥fas  about  to  name  the  duke  as  the  author- 
of  their  calamities,  when  he  was  stopt  by  the 
speaker,  who  starting  from  his  chair  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  the  house  that  he  was  commanded 
to  interrupt  any  one  who  laid  aspersions  upon 
ministers  of  state.— A  mrfancholy  silence  suc- 
ceeded, till  Nathaniel  Rich  breaking  it,  observed, 
that  however  submission  might  tend  to  their  in- 
dividual safety,  it  did  not  to  that  of  their  consti- 
tuents, whose  rights  they  were  bound  to  protect : 
<<  Some  instruments  desire  a  change,"  said  he, 
<^  and  shall  we  now  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  and 
so  be  scattered?  Let  us  go  to  the  lords,  and 
shew  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then  go  to  the 
king  together/*  Some  by  way  of  palliating  the 
royal  conduiftt,  sigifiifi6d  that  a  speech  by  Sir  John 
Elliot  had  given  offence,  but  the  house  declared 
that  nothing  undutiful  had  been  spoken.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  they  should  go  di- 
rectly to  the  king  with  a  remonstrance,  or  apply 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  lords :  But  Sir  Edward 
Coke  told  them,  that  as  their  own  privileges,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  lords  were  not  con- 
cerned, were  now  violated,  an  application  to  that 
body  was  not  the  course*  He  reminded  them  of 
former  instances  of  parliamentary  impeachment 
of  ministers,  and  that  it  was  the'  province  of  par- 
liament to  moderate  the  prerogative,  and  correct 
every  abuse :  and  declared,  that  if  they  faltered 
now,  God  would  never  prosper  them.  He  then, 
in  spite  of  the  royal  injunction,  named  the  duke 
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c&dly :  When  I  F6member  with  what  modetataoo 
we  have  proceeded,  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see 
the  miserable  strait  we  are  now  in.  What  have 
we  hot  don:e  to  have  merited  ?  Former  times  have 
given  wounds  enough  to  the  people's  liberties: 
We  came  hither  full  of  wounds^  and  we  have 
cured  what  we  could,  and  what  is  the  return  of 
all  but  misery  and  desolation  ?  What  did  we  aim 
at  but  to  have  served  his  msgesty,  and  to  have 
done  that  which  would  have  made  him  great  and 
glorious  ?  If  this  be  a  fault,  then  are  we  all  cri- 
minous. What  shall  we  do  since  our  humble 
purposes  are  thus  prevented,  which  were  not  to 
have  laid  any  aspersion  on  the  government,  for 
it  tended  to  no  other  end  but  to  give  his  majesty 
true  information  of  his  and  our  danger  ?  And  to 
this  we  are  enforced,  out  of  a  necessity  of  duty 
to  the  king,  our  country,  and  to  posterity :  But 
we  being  stopt,  and  stopt  in  such  manner  as  we 
are  enjoined,  so  we  must  now  leave  to  be  a  coun- 
cil. I  hear  this  with  that  grief^  as  the  saddest 
message  of  the  greatest  loss  in  the  world.  But 
let  us  still  be  wise,  be  humble ;  let  us  make  a  fair 
declaration  to  the  king.  Let  us  presently  in- 
form his  majesty,  that  our  firm  intents  were  to 
shew  him  in  what  danger  the  commonwealth  and 
state  of  Christendom  stand }  and,  therefore,  since 
our  counsels  are  no  better  acceptable,  let  us  bc^ 
his  majesty's  leave,  every  man  to  depart  home; 
and  pray  to  God  to  divert  those  judgments  and 
dangers  which  too  fearfully,  and  imminently,  hang 
pyer  our  heads.**     Sir  John  Elliot,  according  tQ 
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his  natural  bent,  rose  in  a  more  vehement  strain, 
and  was  about  to  name  the  duke  as  the  author- 
of  their  calamities,  when  he  was  stopt  by  the' 
speaker,  who  starting  from  his  chaiir  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  the  house  that  he  was  commanded 
to  interrupt  any  one  who  laid  aspersions  upon 
ministers  of  state.— -A  melancholy  sdlence  sue* 
ceeded,  till  Nathaniel  Rich  breaking  it,  observed, 
that  however  submission  might  tend  to  their  in- 
dividual safety,  it  did  not  to  that  of  their  cohstti- 
tuents,  whose  rights  they  were  bound  to  protect : 
•*  Some  instruments  desire  a  change,"  said  he, 
<^  and  shall  we  now  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  and 
so  be  scattered?  Let  us  go  to  the  lords,  and 
shew  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then  go  to  the 
king  together/*  Some  by  way  of  palliating  the 
royal  conduct,  signified  that  a  speech  by  Sir  John 
Elliot  had  given  offence,  but  the  house  declared 
that  nothing  undutiful  had  been  spoken.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  they  should  go  di- 
rectly to  the  king  with  a  remonstrance,  or  apply 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  lords :  But  Sir  Edward 
Coke  told  them,  that  as  their  own  privileges,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  lords  were  not  con- 
cerned, were  now  violated,  an  application  to  that 
body  was  not  the  course*  He  reminded  them  of 
former  instances  of  parliamentary  impeachment 
of  ministers,  and  that  it  was  the  province  of  par* 
liament  to  moderate  the  prerogative,  and  correct 
every  abuse :  and  declared,  that  if  they  faltered 
now,  God  would  never  prosper  them.  He  then, 
in  spite  c^  the  royal  injunction,  named  the  duke 
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daily :  When  I  rtmember  with  what  modefatioo 
we  have  proceeded,  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see 
the  miserable  strait  we  are  now  in.  What  have 
we  hot  done  to  have  merited  ?  Former  times  have 
given  wounds  enough  to  the  people's  liberties; 
We  came  hither  full  of  wounds,  and  we  have 
cured  what  we  could,  and  what  is  the  return  of 
all  but  miseiy  and  desolation  ?  What  did  we  aim 
at  but  to  have  served  his  majesty,  and  to  have 
done  that  which  would  have  made  him  great  and 
glorious  ?  If  this  be  a  fault,  then  are  we  all  cri- 
minous. What  shall  we  do  since  our  humble 
purposes  are  thus  prevented,  which  were  not  to 
have  laid  any  aspersion  on  the  government,  for 
it  tended  to  no  other  end  but  to  give  his  majesty 
true  information  of  his  and  our  danger  ?  And  to 
this  we  are  enforced,  out  of  a  necessity  of  duty 
to  the  king,  our  country,  and  to  posterity :  But 
we  being  stopt,  and  st<^t  in  such  manner  as  we 
are  enjoined,  so  we  must  now  leave  to  be  a  coun- 
cil. I  hear  this  with  that  grief^  as  the  saddest 
message  of  the  greatest  loss  in  the  world.  But 
let  us  still  be  wise,  be  humble ;  let  us  make  a  fair 
declaration  to  the  king.  Let  us  presently  in- 
form his  majesty,  that  our  firm  intents  were  to 
shew  him  in  what  danger  the  commonwealth  and 
state  of  Christendom  stand ;  and,  therefore,  since 
our  counsels  are  no  better  acceptable,  let  us  b^ 
his  majesty's  leave,  every  man  to  depart  home; 
and  pray  to  God  to  divert  those  judgments  and 
dangers  which  too  fearfully,  and  imminently,  hang 
oyer  our  heads.*"    Sir  John  Elliot,  according  tQ 
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his  Batural  bent,  rose  in  a  more  vehement  strain, 
and  was  about  to  name  the  duke  as  the  author- 
of  their  calamities,  when  he  was  stopt  by  the 
speaker,  who  starting  from  his  chair  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  told  the  house  that  he  was  commanded ' 
to  interrupt  any  one  who  laid  aspersions  upon 
ministers  of  state. — A  mielancholy  sil6nce  suc- 
ceeded, till  Nathaniel  Rich  breaking  it,  observed, 
that  however  submission  might  tend  to  their  in- 
dividual safety,  it  did  not  to  that  of  their  consti- 
tuents, whose  rights  they  were  bound  to  protect : 
"  Some  instruments  desire  a  change,'*  said  he, 
<^  and  shall  we  now  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  and 
so  be  scattered?  Let  us  go  to  the  lords,  and 
shew  our  dangers,  that  we  may  then  go  to  the 
king  together/*  Some  by  way  of  palliating  the 
royal  conduiit,  signified  that  a  speech  by  Sir  John 
Elliot  had  g^ven  oflbnce,  but  the  house  declared 
that  nothing  undutiful  had  been  spoken.  The 
question  then  was,  whether  they  should  go  di- 
rectly to  the  king  with  a  remonstrance,  or  apply 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  lords :  But  Sir  Edward 
Coke  told  them,  that  as  their  own  privileges,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  lords  were  not  con- 
cerned, were  now  violated,  an  application  to  that 
body  was  not  the  course.  He  reminded  them  of 
former  instances  of  parliamentary  impeachment 
of  ministers,  and  that  it  was  the'  province  of  par* 
liament  to  moderate  the  prerogative,  and  correct 
every  abuse :  and  declared,  that  if  they  faltered 
now,  God  would  never  prosper  them.  He  then, 
in  spite  cf  the  royal  injunction,  named  the  duke 
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was  no  longer  safe  to  prosecute  the  policy  they 
had  originally  adopted,  and  which  they  still  ap-; 
proved  of  in  the  abstract,  lest  it  should  encourage 
that  rage  for  innovation  which  threatened  general 
anarchy.  But,  as  Wentworth  had  turned  patriot 
merely  out  of  personal  resentment  at  the  idea  of 
his  merits  not  being  duly  appreciated  by  the  fa- 
vourite, whom  he  was  ready  to  serve  on  any  terms, 
so  now,  without  the  appearance  of  an  apology,  he 
at  once  accepted  of  honour  and  place,  and  lent 
all  his  powers  to  support  measures  which  he  had 
just  arraigned  as  the  summit  of  tyranny.  Con- 
sidering the  extreme  pride  of  the  man,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  figure  his  feelings  on  sitting  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  as  the  mittisterial  ad- 
vocate of  that  policy,  which,  in  the  preceding 
session,  only  a  few  months  before,  he  had  so  vio- 
lently condemned  in  the  lower. 
Fniitiefl  The  attempts  towards  the  relief  of  Rochelle, 
i^S^tko-  were  so  disgraceful  as  to  excite  a  strong  suspicion 
'^"^  of  treachery  in  the  British  cabinet.  During  the 
session  of  parliament,  the  Duke's  brother-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  had  been  dispatched  with  a 
fleet  to  succour  that  wretched  town ;  but,  instead 
of  effecting  iiis  object,  he  abandpned  it  without 
the  attempt,  tamely  submitting  to  insult  from  the 
French,  though  his  armamentnot  only  warranted, 
but  should  have  induced  him,  to  hazard  an  action. 
In  the  meantime,  the  project  of  Richelieu  to  be- 
siege Rochelle  by  circumvallations,  including  a 
inole  of  1400  yalrds  in  length  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  leaving  room  only  for  the  ebb  and 
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flow  of  the  tide,  went  on  without  obstruction, 
and  threatened  ruin  to  the  gallant  defenders  of 
the  town  *•  After  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
however,  Buckingham  determined  himself  to  head 
an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  when  he 
was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  attend  the  embarkment  of  the  troops. 

There  was  one  John  Felton,  of  a  good  family  in  a 
Suffolk,  who  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  ex*  i^^fL. 
pedition  to  die  Me  of  Rhee ;  but  who,  havingS^^. 
lost  his  captain  there  and  been  disappointed  in «»» ^^ 
his  suit  for  the  company,  which  he  conceived  be*  of  the  •§. 


longed  of  right  to  him,  quitted  the  army  in  dis-An^ss^ 
gust.  He  was  of  a  diminutive  stature,  but  of  an^^^ 
energetic,  though  meagre  frame,  with  ghastly 
features,  denoting  habitual  melancholy.  His  man- 
ners  were  extremely  reserved;  his  whole  course 
of  life  and  conversation  serious  and  religious.  But 
his  religion  was  infected  to  fanaticism  by  the 
gloominess  of  his  temper ;  and,  as  he  agreed  with 
the  people  at  large  in  considering  Buckingham 
the  enony  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  his  country,  his  resentment,  unmol- 
lified  by  the  usual  unburthening  of  the  heart  in 
the  intercourse  of  society,  fermented  to  a  peculiar 
deffcee  in  his  unsocial  bosom.  Whether  this  were 
heightened  by  a  direct  feeling  of  disappointment 
in  his  expectation  of  a  company,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine :  Though  he  died  with  the  utmost  peni- 
tence for  his  crim^  he  disclaimed  any  personal 

*  Riuh.  voL  L  p.  58^ 
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cause  of  hatredt  and  declared  ^at  his  want  of 
prefennent  had  not  proceeded  from  the  duke»  b]f 
whom  he  had  ever  been  treated  with  respect 
But  the  disappointment,  to  whatever  source  he 
attributed  it,  as  it  stung  him  with  chagrin  and 
left  him  without  employment,  must,  by  corrod«* 
ing  his  heart,  have,  the  instant  his  feelings  got 
vent  upon  a  particular  object,  in  some  measure 
prepared  his  distempered  brain  for  the  horrid  no- 
tion, that  it  would  be  meritorious  in  the  indi- 
vidual to  destroy  the  public  delinquent.  Yet^  in  a 
breast  unacquainted  with  crime,  and  most  vir- 
tuously educated,  the  idea  had  much  to  encounter 
from  better  propensities;  and  he  imagined  that 
he  had  overcome  his  first  suggestion^  till  the  re- 
monstrance by  the  Commons  revived  it  with  aug« 
mented  fury.  The  perusal  of  books,  which  main* 
tained  the  lawfulness  of  killing  an  enemy  to  the 
republic,  removed  every  scruple.  This  resolu* 
lion  once  formed,  he  watched  his  oppwtunily  in 
silence,  without  imparting  his  purpose  to  a  living 
soul.  Owing  to  the  numerous  train  with  which 
the  duke  was  generally  attended,  no  opportunity 
to  strike  the  blow  occurred  for  a  considerable 
time :  But  when  he  had  gone  to  Portsmouth  t0 
hasten  the  embarkment  of  the  troops,  Felton  went 
thither,  confidently  expecting  that,  amid  the  bustle 
of  such  an  occasion,  Buckingham  must  be  expos- 
ed. But  he  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  rather  to 
accompany  the  expedition  itself  as  a  volunteei^ 
when  an  opportunity  could  not  fail^  than  renounce 
his  purpose. 
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To  prevent  observation,  Felton  did  not  stir  out 
of  doors  that  night ;  but  next  morning  he  repair* 
ed  to  the  duke's  lodgings.  Buckingham  had,  in 
his  dressing-room,  which  was  crowded  with  com* 
pany,  just  been  engaged  in  very  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  Soubieze  and  other  Frenchmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rumour  which  had  reached  them, 
that  Rochelle  had  been  relieved.  Soubieze  and 
his  followers  at  once  perceived  that  this  was  a  d^ 
vice  of  the  enemy  to  slacken  the  English  prepara- 
tions till  the  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
were  completed ;  and  as  the  duke  either  believ^ 
ed,  or  afiected  to  believe,  the  report,  they  weie 
naturally  very  importunate  on  a  subject  on  which 
depended  all  their  hopes.  The  English,  strangers 
to  the  language  in  which  the  discourse  was  con* 
ducted,  imagined  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchmen's  manners,  characterized  by  the  vehe* 
ment  gestures  of  their  country,  that  the  partiea 
had  been  quarrelling.  Soubieze  and  his  follow-^ 
ers  soon  quitted  the  apartment,  and  the  didce 
rose  shortly  afterwards  to  go  to  breakfast  Fel- 
ton having  gone  to  Buckingham's  lodgings,  and 
been  assured  by  the  noise  that  he  was  at  home^ 
lingered  about  the  door,  and  when  he  heard  the 
duke's  approach,  pretended  to  hold  up  the  hangings* 
Buckingham,  as  he  drew  towards  the  dom*,  where 
the  hangings  were  held  up,  stopt  to  converse 
with  Sir  Thomas  Frier,  a  colonel  aP  the  army,  te 
whom,  as  Frier  was  of  low  stature,  be  inclined  his 
ear  to  listen,  and  Felton  seized  the  opportunity  to 
strike  over  the  Colonel's  arm,  plunging  a  knife, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  a  shilling  for  the  occa- 
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cause  of  hatred,  and  declared  ^at  his  want  of 
preferment  had  not  proceeded  from  the  duke,  by 
whom  he  had  ever  been  treated  with  respect. 
But  the  disappointment,  to  whatever  source  he 
attributed  it,  as  it  stung  him  with  chagrin  and 
left  him  without  employment,  must,  by  corrod* 
ing  his  heart,  have,  the  instant  his  feelings  got 
vent  upon  a  particular  object,  in  some  measure 
prepared  his  distempered  brain  for  the  horrid  no- 
tion,  that  it  would  be  meritorious  in  the  indi- 
vidual to  destroy  the  public  delinquent.  Yet^  in  a 
breast  unacquainted  with  crime,  and  most  vir* 
tuously  educated,  the  idea  had  much  to  encounter 
from  better  propensities;  and  he  imagined  that 
he  had  overcome  his  first  suggestion,  till  the  re- 
monstrance by  the  C<nnmons  revived  it  with  aug« 
mented  fury.  The  perusal  of  books,  which  main* 
tained  the  lawfulness  of  killing  an  enemy  to  the 
republic,  removed  eveiy  scruple.  This  resolu-* 
tion  once  formed,  be  watched  his  opportunity  in 
silence,  without  imparting  his  purpose  to  a  living 
soul.  Owing  to  the  numerous  train  with  which 
the  duke  was  generally  attended,  no  oj^portunitj 
to  strike  the  blow  occurred  for  a  considenble 
time :  But  when  he  had  gone  to  Portsmouth  t^ 
hasten  the  embarkment  of  the  troops,  Felton  went 
thither,  confidently  expecting  tliat,  amid  the  bustle 
of  such  an  occasion,  Buckingham  must  be  expos- 
ed. But  he  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  rather  to 
accompany  the  expedition  itself  as  a  volunteei^ 
when  an  opportunity  could  not  fail,  than  renounce 
his  purpose. 
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To  prevent  observation,  Felton  did  not  stir  out 
of  doors  that  night ;  but  next  morning  he  repair^ 
ed  to  the  dukef's  lodgings.  Buckingham  had,  in 
his  dressing-room,  which  was  crowded  with  com- 
pany, just  been  engaged  in  very  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  Soubieze  and  other  Frenchmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rumour  which  had  reached  them, 
that  Rochelle  had  been  relieved.  Soubieze  and 
his  followers  at  once  perceived  that  this  was  a  do- 
vice  of  the  enemy  to  slacken  the  English  prepara- 
tions till  the  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
were  completed ;  and  as  the  duke  either  believ-^ 
ed,  or  afiected  to  believe,  the  report,  they  weie 
naturally  very  importunate  on  a  subject  on  which 
depended  all  their  hopes.  The  English,  strangers 
to  the  language  in  which  the  discourse  was  con* 
ducted,  imagined  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchmen's  manners,  characterized  by  the  vehe- 
ment gestures  of  their  country,  that  the  parttea 
had  been  quarrelling.  Soubieze  and  his  follow-^ 
ers  soon  quitted  the  apartment,  and  the  d!d:e 
rose  shortly  afterwards  to  go  to  breakfast.  Fel- 
ton having  gone  to  Buckingham's  lodgings,  and 
been  assured  by  the  noise  that  he  was  at  home^ 
lingered  about  the  door,  and  when  he  heard  the 
duke's  approach,  pretended  to  hold  up  the  hangings.. 
Buckingham,  as  he  drew  towards  the  dom*,  where 
the  hangings  were  held  upf,  stopt  to  converse 
with  Sir  Thomas  Frier,  a  colonel  of  the  army,  ta 
whom,  as  Frier  was  of  low  stature^  he  inclined  his 
ear  to  listen,  and  Felton  seized  the  opportunity  to 
strike  over  the  Colonel's  arm,  plunging  a  knife, 
which  he  had  purchased  at  a  shilling  for  the  occa- 
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sion,  into  the  heart  of  his  victim*  Buckingham 
exclaimed,  ^<  the  villain  has  killed  me,"  and,  draw- 
ing out  the  knife,  instantly  expired. 

No  one  saw  the  blow  or  the  person  who  gave 
it;  but,  from  what  had  just  been  observed,  the 
suspicion  lighted  upon  Soubieze  and  his  attend- 
ants.   In  vain  did  they  protest  their  innocence : 
some  would  have  immediately  dispatched  them,^ 
had  not  others  more  temperate,  though  they  enter- 
tained the  same  idea  of  their  guilt,  interposed  to 
save  them  for  public  justice.     In  this  moment  of 
distraction,  a  hat  with  a  paper  sewed  in  it,  was  dis- 
covered upon  the  ground,  amongst  the  crowd  at 
the  door ;  and  the  words  in  the  paper  are  said  to 
have  been  these :  "  That  man  is  cowardly  base, 
and  deserves  neither  the  name  of  a  gentleman  nor 
soldiefr  who  will  not  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  safety  of  his  prince  and  country.  Let  no 
man  commend  me  for  doing  it,  but  rather  discom- 
mend themselves ;  for,  if  God  had  not  taken  away 
our  hearts  for  our  sins,  he  could  not  have  gone  so 
long  unpunished."     It  was  easy  to  conclude  that 
it  belonged  to  the  assassin ;  but  it  g^ve  no  clue 
to  his  person,  and  it  was  naturally  conjectured 
that,  whoever  he  were,  he  was  already  top  far  dis- 
tant to  be  found  without  a  hat,  when  a  map  with- 
out  his  hat  was  observed  to  walk  very  composedly 
before  the  door.    One  cried,  here  is  the  fellow  that 
kiUed  the  duke.  Others  eagerly  asked,  which  is  he? 
when  the  man,  with  great  composure,  said,  <<  I  am 
he,  let  no  person  suflfer  that  is  innocent."   The  most 
furious  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  swords,  tp 
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which  he  calmly  and  cheerfully  exposed  himself 
preferring  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  sudden  anger, 
rather  than  be  reserved  for  that  deliberate  justice, 
which  he  knew  must  be  executed  upon  him :  But 
others,  less  inflamed  with  passion,  defended  him 
from  the  fury  of  their  companions,  that  he  might 
be  consigned  over  to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  the 
popular  party.  Had  he  perished  on  the  spot,  a 
stigma  would  have  been  industriously  attached  to 
them  as  the  instigators,  and  good  men  might  have 
been  deterred  from  heartily  co-operating  with  a 
party  suspected  of  such  an  enormity.  They,  how» 
ever,  who  would  have  rashly  killed  the  assassin, 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  distract- 
ed fears  of  the  moment,  not  by  attachment  to  the 
individual  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  the  most  servile  devotion :  For  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Philip  Warwick, « that  they  that,  a  little  beforp, 
crowded  to  be  of  his  remotest  followers,  so  sooa 
forsook  his  dead  corps,  that  he  was  laid  upon  the 
hall-table,  nigh  to  which  he  fell,  and  scarce  any  of 
his  domestics  lefl  to  attend  him.  Thus,  upon  the 
withdrawing  of  the  sun,  does  the  shadow  depart 
from  the  painted  dial  *•'' 

The  murderer  was  soon  recognised  to  be  the 
same  Felton  who  had  served  in  the  expedition  to 
the  isle  of  Rhee ;  and,  having  been  carried  to  a 
small  centry-box,  he  was  loaded  with  the  heaviest 
irons,  and  so  crippled  against  the  wall,  that  he 
could  neith^  stand  upright,  sit,  nor  yet  lie  down. 

•  Warwick,  p.  35. 
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In  the  mean  time,  many  messengers  posted  with 
the  intelligenee  to  court,  which  was  then  at  a 
small  distance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courti- 
ers flocked  as  fast  to  Portsmouth.    One  of  these 
had  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  fact ;  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  prisoner,  he  affected 
to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  administering  com- 
fort  with  prayer*    But  Felton  at  once  shewed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and,  after  some 
inquiry  as  to  his  motives,  he  answered,  **  I  shall 
be  brief,  I  killed  him  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
my  country."  «  Nay,**  returned  the  other,  "  there 
may  be  hopes  of  his  life,  the  surgeons  say  so." 
Felton  smiled,  and  said,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  given  a  blow  which  had  terminated  all  their 
hopes :  *«  I  had  the  force  of  forty  men,'*  continu** 
ed  he,  "  assisted  by  him  that  guided  my  hand  :  It 
was  heaven  that  gave  the  stroke,  and  though  his 
whole  body  had  been  covered  over  with  armour  of 
proof,  he  could  not  have  avoided  it."     Both  now, 
and  afterwards,  when  interrogated  by  whose  insti-» 
gation  he  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  he  invariably 
replied,  that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves 
with  that  inquiry,  for  that  no  man  living  had  cre^ 
dit  or  power  with  him  to  have  disposed  him  to 
such  an  action :  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  conscience,  from  which  he  felt 
perpetual  disquiet  till  he  performed  it }  and  that 
he  never  had  entrusted  his  purpose  to  a  human 
soul.    He  declared  himself  assured  that  the  £ict 
n^as  justified,  and  that  he  was  the  redeemer  qf  the 
people's  sufferings  from  the  power  of  the  duke's 
usurpations }    and  mentioned   that  his   motives. 
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which  were  entirely  of  a  public  nature,  would  suf- 
ficiently appear,  if  his  hat  were  examined,  as  that, 
conceiving  it  very  probable  he  should  perish  in 
the  attempt,  he  had  expressed  them  inf  a  writing 
which  he  had  fixed  there.  He  likewise  stated, 
that  he  had  sharpened  the  point  of  his  knife  upon 
the  stone  of  a  cross  in  his  road  to  Portsmouth,  be« 
Keving  it  to  be  more  adapted  in  justice  to  advance 
his  design  than  for  the  idolatrous  object  for  which 
it  had  been  erected. 

At  first,  this  misguided  wretch  gloried  in  the 
act ;  but,  as  the  passion  which  had  nerved  him  to 
the  deed  subsided  with  its  gratification,  better 
thoughts  returned,  and  his  crime  stood  unveiled 
to  him  in  its  native  deformity.  He  was  soon  car- 
ried to  London  and  examined  before  the  council  $ 
where  he  was  again  much  urged  to  confess  by  whose 
instigation  he  had  performed  the  bloody  deed,  and 
whether  the  puritans  had  not  been  engaged  in  it : 
But  his  answers  were  uniformly  the  same  as  before. 
Upon  this.  Laud  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  con* 
fess,  he  must  go  to  the  rack.  The  other  replied, 
thatyif  it  must  be  so,  and  if  what  he  should  then 
say,  were  to  be  received  for  truth,  he  could  not 
tell  whom  he  might  name,  perhaps  Bishop  Laud 
himself  or  any  of  their  lordships,  in  the  extremity 
of  torture,  for  that  torture  might  draw  unexpected 
things  from  him.  The  council  upon  this,  without 
farther  question,  remanded  him  to  prison.  It  was 
afterwards  debated,  whether  he  could  legally  be 
put  to  the  rack,  when  the  king,  who  was  present, 
desired  that,  before  any  resolution  was  taken^  the 
judges  should  be  consulted  regarding  the  lawful- 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  vhich  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difierence  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doc* 
trine  were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure ; 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  follow- 
ed— that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ♦. 
Wtttworth  Wentworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  a^cted 
to^Ae  ^^  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro- 
'^'^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 

*  Rush.  vol.  I  p.  633.  ef  seq.    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  Charles. 
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&c»  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  made  a 
viscounty  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
Northy-F-a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset  '^.  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  former  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience, — cool- 
ing towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court ;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  imprac;^cable,  the  o£&pring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they,  had  co-operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suspected:  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  court  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


*  Essay  towards  the  Life  of  Straffi>rd,  by  Ratdifie.  Letters 
IKEstates.  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud>  p.  194.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  Wandsfoid/'  says  Howell  in  a  letter^  ''are  grown  great' 
courtiers  lately,  and  come  from  Westminster-Hall  to  Whitehall, 
(Sir  John  Sairille  their  ooontryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
hifi  white  staff)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one,  and  my 
Lord  Cotdngton  with  the  other,  to  bring  them  about  from  their  vio^ 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  them  is  pro- 
nused  my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  hia  nckneis  oontinoes."  P* 
900.    See  other  Letters.    Id. 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  which  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difference  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure ; 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  follow- 
ed— ^that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ♦. 
Wentworth  Wcntworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  affected 
to\he  ^^"  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro- 
^^"^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 

*  Rush.  >ol.  i.  p.  633.  et  seq*    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud*  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  Charles. 
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&C.  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  made  a 
viscounty  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
Northy— a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset  **  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  former  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience, — cool- 
ing towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court ;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  impraq^cable,  the  ofi&pring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they. bad  co«operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suspected:  that  die  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  court  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


*  EsMy  towards  the  Life  of  Straffi>rd,  by  Ratdifib.  Letftcn 
TfEsUteB.  Heylen's  Life  of  L«ud>  p.  19i.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  WtaoMord"  says  Howell  in  a  letter^  ''  are  grown  great 
courtiers  lately,  and  come  from  Westminster-Hall  to  Whitehall, 
(Sir  John  Saville  their  conntryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
his  white  staff.)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one>  rad  my 
Lord  Cottiogton  with  the  other,  to  bring  them  about  from  their  vio« 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  them  is  pro- 
mised  my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  hia  adkneai  oontumei."  P* 
90O.    See  oth«r  liCiters.    Id. 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  vrhich  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difference  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure  ; 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  follow- 
ed— ^that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution  to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt  for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ♦. 
Wentworth  Wentworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  affected 
toAe  ^^  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro- 
^^''^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 

*  Rush.  >ol.  i.  p.  633.  et  seq.    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  Charles. 
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&C.  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  made  a 
viscount,  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
North, — a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset  '^^  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  former  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience,^-cool- 
ing  towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court ;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  impraq^cable,  the  offipring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they,  had  co«operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suspected:  that  the  circuiQstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  court  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


*  Essfty  towards  the  Life  of  StnJford,  by  Ratdifife.  Lettera 
lyEstatea.  Heylen'a  Life  of  Laud^  p.  194.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  Wasdaford/'  saya  Howell  in  a  letter^  '^  are  grown  great ' 
courtiers  lately^  and  come  from  Westminster-Hall  to  Whitdiall, 
(Sir  John  Saville  their  conntryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
hia  white  staff.)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one^  and  my 
Lord  Cottiogton  with  the  other,  to  bring  them  about  from  their  vio* 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  them  ia  pro* 
nused  my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  his  siAiieM  cootiniies."  I^> 
900.    See  other  Letters.    Id. 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  vrhich  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difference  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure  j 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  follow- 
ed— ^that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ♦. 
Wentworth  Wcntworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  a^cted 
toAe  ^^^  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro* 
^^"^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 

*  Rush.  ;vol.  i.  p.  633.  et  seq.    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  Charles. 
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&C.  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  made  a 
viscounty  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
Northy — a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset  "*•  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  former  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience, — cool- 
ing towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court ;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  impraq^cable,  the  ofispring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they,  bad  co«operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suspected:  that  the  circuiQstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  court  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


*  Essay  towards  the  Life  of  Straflfoid^  by  Ratdi^.  Lett«n 
lyEstetes.  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  194.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  Wandsford/'  says  Howell  in  a  letter,  "  are  grown  great ' 
courtiers  lately,  and  come  from  Westminster-Hall  to  Whitehall, 
(Sir  John  Saville  their  countryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
his  white  staff.)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one,  and  my 
Lord  Cottington  with  the  other,  to  bring  them  about  from  their  vio* 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  them  is  pro- 
mised my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  his  sickneM  coutinues*"  P* 
900.    Sea  other  Letters.    Id. 
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cause  of  hatred,  and  declared  4;hat  his  want  of 
preferment  had  not  proceeded  from  the  duke,  by 
whom  he  had  ever  been  treated  with  respect. 
But  the  disappointment,  to  whatever  source  he 
attributed  it,  as  it  stung  him  with  chagrin  and 
left  him  without  employment,  must,  by  corrod-* 
ing  his  heart,  have,  the  instant  his  feelings  got 
vent  upon  a  particular  object,  in  some  measure 
prepared  his  distempered  brain  for  the  horrid  no- 
tion, that  it  would  be  meritorious  in  the  indi- 
vidual to  destroy  the  public  delinquent.  Yet,  in  a 
breast  unacquainted  with  crime,  and  most  vir- 
tuously educated,  the  idea  had  much  to  encounter 
from  better  propensities;  and  he  imagined  that 
he  had  overcome  his  first  suggestion,  till  the  re- 
mcmstrance  by  the  Commons  revived  it  with  aug« 
mented  fury.  The  perusal  of  books,  which  mein* 
tained  the  lawfulness  of  killing  an  enemy  to  the 
republic,  removed  every  scruple.  Tliis  resolu* 
tion  once  formed,  he  watched  his  oppwtunity  in 
silence,  without  imparting  his  purpose  to  a  living 
soul.  Owing  to  the  numerous  train  with  which 
the  duke  was  generally  attended,  no  opportunity 
to  strike  the  blow  occurred  for  a  considerable 
time :  But  when  he  had  gone  to  Portsmouth  to 
hasten  the  embarkment  of  the  troops,  Felton  went 
thither,  confidently  expecting  that,  amid  the  bustle 
of  such  an  occasion,  Buckingham  must  be  expos- 
ed. But  he  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  rather  to 
accompany  the  expedition  itself  as  a  volunteei^ 
when  an  opportunity  could  not  fail,  than  renounce 
his  purpose. 
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To  prevent  observation,  Felton  did  not  stir-  out 
of  doors  that  night ;  but  next  morning  he  repair* 
ed  to  the  duke's  lodgings.  Buckingham  had,  in 
his  dressing-room,  which  was  crowded  with  com* 
pany,  just  been  engaged  in  very  earnest  conversik 
tion  with  Soubieze  and  other  Frenchmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rumour  which  had  reached  them, 
that  Rochelle  had  been  relieved.  Soubieze  and 
his  followers  at  once  perceived  that  this  was  a  de- 
vice of  the  enemy  to  slacken  the  English  prepara- 
tions till  the  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
were  completed ;  and  as  the  duke  either  believ-^ 
ed^  or  affected  to  believe,  the  report,  they  were 
naturally  very  importunate  on  a  subject  on  which 
depended  all  their  hopes.  The  English,  strangers 
to  the  language  in  which  the  discourse  was  con* 
ducted,  imagined  from  the  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchmen's  manners,  characterized  by  the  vehe« 
ment  gestures  of  their  country,  that  the  partiea 
had  been  quarrelling.  Soubieze  and  his  follow*^ 
ers  soon  quitted  the  apartment,  and  the  dvke 
rose  shortly  afterwards  to  go  to  breakfast  FeU 
ton  having  gone  to  Buckingham's  lodgings,  and 
been  assured  by  the  noise  that  he  was  at  home^ 
lingered  about  the  door,  and  when  he  heard  the 
duke's  approach,  pretended  to  hold  up  the  hangings* 
Buckingham,  as  he  drew  towards  the  door,  where 
the  hangings  were  held  up,  stopt  to  converse 
with  Sir  Thomas  Frier,  a  colonel  rf  the  army,  to 
whom,  as  Frier  was  of  low  stature,  he  inclined  his 
ear  to  listen,  and  Felton  seized  the  opportunily  to 
strike  over  the  Colonel's  arm,  plunging  a  knife^ 
which  he  had  purchased  at  a  shilling  for  the  occa- 
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sion^  into  the  heart  of  his  victim*  Backingham 
exdaimed,  (<  the  villain  has  killed  me/'  Bxxd,  draw- 
ing out  the  knife^  instantly  expired. 

No  one  saw  the  blow  or  the  person  who  gave 
it ;  but,  from  what  had  just  been  observed,  the 
suspicion  lighted  upon  Soubieze  and  his  attend- 
ants.   In  vain  did  they  protest  their  innocence  : 
some  would  have  immediately  dispatched  them, 
had  not  others  more  temperate,  though  they  enter- 
tained ilie  same  idea  of  their  guilt,  interposed  to 
save  them  for  public  justice.     In  this  moment  of 
distraction,  a  hat  with  a  paper  sewed  in  it,  was  dis- 
covered  upon  the  ground,  amongst  the  crowd  at 
the  door ;  and  the  words  in  the  paper  are  said  to 
have  been  these :  "  That  man  is  cowardly  base, 
and  deserves  neither  the  name  of  a  gentleman  nor 
soldier  who  will  not  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  safety  of  his  prince  and  country.  Let  no 
man  commend  me  for  doing  it,  but  rather  discom- 
xnend  themselves ;  for,  if  God  had  not  taken  away 
our  hearts  for  our  sins,  he  could  not  have  gone  so 
long  unpunished."    It  was  easy  to  conclude  that 
it  belonged  to  the  assassin ;  but  it  g^ve  no  clue 
to  his  person,  and  it  was  naturally  conjectured 
that,  whoever  he  were,  he  was  already  top  far  dis- 
tant to  be  found  without  a  hat,  when  a  man  with- 
out  his  hat  was  observed  to  walk  very  composedly 
before  the  dow.    One  cried,  here  is  the  fellow  that 
killed  the  duke.  Others  eagerly  asked,  which  is  he? 
when  the  man,  with  great  composure,  said,  <<  I  am 
he,  let  no  person  suflfer  that  is  innocent."   The  most 
furious  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  swords,  tq 
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which  he  calmly  and  cheerfully  exposed  himself, 
preferring  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  sudden  anger, 
rather  than  be  reserved  for  that  deliberate  justice, 
which  he  knew  must  be  executed  upon  him :  But 
others,  less  inflamed  with  passion,  defended  him 
from  the  fury  of  their  companions,  that  he  might 
be  consigned  over  to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  the 
popular  party.  Had  he  perished  on  the  spot,  a 
stigma  would  have  been  industriously  attached  to 
them  as  the  instigators,  and  good  men  might  have 
been  deterred  from  heartily  co-operating  with  a 
party  suspected  <^such  an  enormity.  They,  how* 
ever,  who  would  have  rashly  killed  the  assassin, 
appear  to  have  been  actuated  solely  by  the  distract- 
ed fears  of  the  moment,  not  by  attachment  to  the 
individual  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  the  most  servile  devotion :  For  we  are  told  by 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  **  that  they  that,  a  little  before, 
crowded  to  be  of  his  remotest  followers,  so  sooa 
forsook  his  dead  corps,  that  he  was  laid  upon  the 
hall*table,  nigh  to  which  he  fell,  and  scarce  any  of 
his  domestics  lefl  to  attend  him.  Thus,  upon  the 
withdrawing  of  the  sun,  does  the  shadow  depart 
from  the  painted  dial  *.** 

Tlie  murderer  was  soon  recc^nised  to  be  the 
same  Felton  who  had  served  in  the  expedition  to 
the  isle  of  Rhee ;  and,  having  been  carried  to  a 
small  centry-box,  he  was  loaded  with  the  heaviest 
irons,  and  so  crippled  against  the  wall,  that  he 
could  neith^  stand  upright,  sit,  nor  yet  lie  down. 

•  Wtrwick,  p.  35. 
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In  the  mean  timei  many  messengers  posted  with 
the  intelligence  to  court,  whidi  was  then  at  a 
small  distance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courti- 
ers flocked  as  fast  to  Portsmouth.    One  of  these 
bad  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  fact ;  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  prisoner,  he  aJBfected 
to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  administering  com- 
fort with  prayer.    But  Felton  at  once  shewed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and,  after  some 
inquiry  as  to  his  motives,  he  answered,  **  I  shall 
be  brief,  I  killed  him  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
my  country."  «  Nay,**  returned  the  other,  "  there 
may  be  hopes  of  his  life,  the  surgeons  say  so." 
Felton  smiled,  and  said,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  given  a  blow  which  had  terminated  all  their 
hopes  :  "  I  had  the  force  of  forty  men,'*  continu*^ 
ed  he,  *<  assisted  by  him  that  guided  my  hand  :  It 
was  heaven  that  gave  the  stroke,  and  though  his 
whole  body  had  been  covered  over  with  armour  of 
proof,  he  could  not  have  avoided  it.*'     Both  now> 
and  afterwards,  when  interrogated  by  whose  insti-> 
gation  he  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  he  invariably 
Replied,  that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves 
with  that  inquiry,  for  that  no  man  h'ving  had  cre-^ 
dit  or  power  with  him  to  have  disposed  him  to 
such  an  action :  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  conscience,  from  which  he  felt 
perpetual  disquiet  till  he  performed  it ;  and  that 
he  never  had  entrusted  his  purpose  to  a  human 
soul.     He  declared  himself  assured  that  the  £ict 
1^  justified,  and  that  he  was  the  redeemer  of  the 
people's  sufferings  from  the  power  of  the  duke's 
usurpations  i    and  menticmed   that  his   motives^ 
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which  were  entirdy  of  a  public  nature^  would  suf- 
ficiently appear,  if  hia  hat  were  examined,  ad  that, 
ccmceiving  it  very  probable  he  should  perish  in 
the  attempt,  he  had  expressed  them  inf  a  writing 
which  he  had  fixed  there.  He  likewise  stated, 
that  he  had  sharpened  the  point  of  his  knife  upon 
the  stone  of  a  cross  in  his  road  td  Portsmouth,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  more  adapted  in  justice  to  advance 
his  design  than  for  the  idolatrous  object  for  which 
it  had  been  erected. 

At  first,  this  misguided  wretch  gloried  in  the 
act ;  but,  as  the  passion  which  had  nerved  him  to 
the  deed  subsided  with  its  gratification,  better 
thoughts  returned,  and  his  crime  stood  unveiled 
to  him  in  its  native  deformity.  He  was  soon  car- 
ried to  London  and  examined  before  the  council  j 
where  he  was  again  much  urged  to  confess  by  whose 
instigation  he  had  performed  the  bloody  deed,  and 
whether  the  puritans  had  not  been  engaged  in  It : 
But  his  answers  were  uniformly  the  same  as  before. 
Upmi  this.  Laud  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  con- 
fess, he  must  go  to  the  rack.  The  other  replied, 
that,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  if  what  he  should  then 
say,  were  to  be  received  for  truth,  he  could  not 
tell  whom  he  might  name,  perhaps  Bishop  Laud 
himself  or  any  of  their  lordships,  in  the  extremity 
of  torture,  for  that  torture  might  draw  unexpected 
things  from  him.  The  council  upon  this,  without 
farther  question,  remanded  him  to  prison.  It  was 
afterwards  debated,  whether  he  could  legally  be 
put  to  the  rack,  when  the  king,  who  was  present, 
desired  that,  before  any  resolution  was  taken,  the 
judges  shiHild  be  consulted  regarding  the  lawful- 
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In  the  mean  time,  many  messengers  posted  with 
the  intelligence  to  court,  which  was  then  at  a 
small  distance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courti- 
ers flocked  as  fast  to  Portsmouth.    One  of  these 
bad  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  fact ;  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  prisoner,  he  affected 
to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  administering  com- 
fort with  prayen    But  Felton  at  once  shewed  that 
he  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and,  after  some 
inquiry  as  to  his  motives,  he  answered,  '<  I  shall 
be  brief,  I  killed  him  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
my  country."  «  Nay,**  returned  the  other,  « there 
may  be  hopes  of  his  life,  the  surgeons  say  so." 
Felton  smiled,  and  said,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  given  a  blow  which  had  terminated  all  their 
hopes  :  **  I  had  the  force  of  forty  men,**  continu-^ 
ed  he,  <<  assisted  by  him  that  guided  my  hand  :  It 
was  heaven  that  gave  the  stroke,  and  though  his 
whole  body  had  been  covered  over  with  armour  of 
proof,  he  could  not  have  avoided  it.**     Both  now» 
and  afterwards,  when  interrogated  by  whose  insti-* 
gation  he  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  he  invariably 
Replied,  that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themselves 
with  that  inquiry,  for  that  no  man  Uving  had  cre»v 
dit  or  power  with  him  to  have  disposed  him  to 
such  an  action :  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  conscience,  from  which  he  felt 
perpetual  disquiet  till  he  performed  it ;  and  that 
he  never  had  entrusted  his  purpose  to  a  human 
soul.    He  declared  himself  assured  that  the  £ict 
itas  justified,  sand  that  he  was  the  redeemer  qf  the 
people's  sufferings  from  the  power  of  the  duke's 
usurpations ;    and  menticmed   that  his   motives^ 
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which  were  entirely  of  a  public  nature,  would  suf- 
ficiently appear,  if  his  hat  were  examined,  as  that, 
conceiving  it  very  probable  he  should  perish  in 
ihe  attempt,  he  had  expressed  them  inf  a  writing 
which  he  had  fixed  there.  He  likewise  stated, 
that  he  had  sharpened  the  point  of  his  knife  upon 
the  stone  of  a  cross  in  his  road  to  Portsmouth,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  more  adapted  in  justice  to  advance 
his  design  than  for  the  idolatrous  object  for  which 
it  had  been  erected. 

At  first,  this  misguided  wretch  gloried  in  the 
act ;  but,  as  the  passion  which  had  nerved  him  to 
the  deed  subsided  with  its  gratification,  better 
thoughts  returned,  and  his  crime  stood  unveiled 
to  him  in  its  native  deformity.  He  was  soon  car- 
ried to  London  and  examined  before  the  council ; 
where  he  was  again  much  urged  to  confess  by  whose 
ii^gation  he  had  performed  the  bloody  deed,  and 
whether  the  puritans  had  not  been  engaged  in  it : 
But  his  answers  were  uniformly  the  same  as  before. 
Upon  this.  Laud  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  con- 
fess, he  must  go  to  the  rack.  The  other  replied, 
that,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  if  what  he  should  then 
say,  were  to  be  received  for  truth,  he  could  not 
tell  whom  he  might  name,  perhaps  Bishop  Laud 
himself  or  any  of  their  lordships,  in  the  extremity 
of  torture,  for  that  torture  might  draw  unexpected 
things  from  him.  The  council  upon  this,  without 
farther  question,  remanded  him  to  prison.  It  was 
afterwards  debated^  whether  he  could  legally  be 
put  to  the  rack,  when  the  king,  who  was  present, 
desired  that,  before  any  resolution  was  taken,  the 
judges  riiojuld  be  consulted  regarding  the  lawfid- 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  which  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difference  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trine were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure ; 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  followi- 
ed — ^that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  •. 
w«tworth  Wentworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  affected 
to'tbe  ^^  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro- 
^^"^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 

*  Rush.  >ol.  i.  p.  633.  et  seq,    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  CharleE. 
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&C.  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  loade  a 
viscounty  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
Norths — a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset  '*.  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  forme;r  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience,— <:ool- 
ing  towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  impraq^cable,  the  o£&pring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they,  had  co-operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suqpected:  that  the  circuiQstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  cour^  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


*  Essay  towards  the  Life  of  Strafibrd,  by  Ratdifi.  Lettera 
IXfisUtes.  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  194.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  Wandsford/'  says  HoweU  in  a  letter,  '^  are  grown  great ' 
courtiers  lately,  and  come  from  Westminster-Hall  to  Whitehall, 
(Sir  John  Saville  their  countryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
hiB  white  staff.)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one,  and  my 
Lord  Cottington  with  the  other,  to  bring  them  about  from  their  vio* 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  them  is  pro- 
mised my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  his  sicfcneia  continnei."  F* 
SOO.    See  other  Letters.   Id. 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  which  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difference  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doc* 
trine  were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure  ; 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  follow- 
ed— ^that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  *. 
Wcntworth  Wcntworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  afiected 
to'tbc  *^  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro* 
^^'^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 

*  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  633.  et  seq.    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  Charles. 
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&c  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  made  a 
viscount,  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
North, — a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset*.  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  former  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience,— cool- 
ing towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court ;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  impraq^cable,  the  offipring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they. bad  co-operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suspected:  that  the  circunjstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  court  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


• 

*  Essay  towards  the  life  of  Straibid,  hj  Ratdifib.  Letters 
D'Estates.  Heylen's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  194.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  Waodsfoid/'  says  Howell  in  a  letter,  "  are  grown  great ' 
courtiers  lately,  and  come  from  Westminster-Hall  to  Whitdia]], 
(Sir  John  SayiUe  their  countryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
hie  white  staff.)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one,  and  my 
Lotd  Cotdngton  with  the  other,  to  hring  them  about  from  their  vio* 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  them  is  pro- 
mised my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  hia  sid^neis  oomtiniiei."  P> 
90O.    8ee  other  X^etten.    Id. 
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tion  of  every  thing  which  had  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  and  of  which  the  people  had  so 
often  been  promised  redress.  Recusants  were 
compounded  with  at  easy  rates,  and  the  wealthiest 
altogether  screened  from  the  legal  penalties,  by 
letters  of  grace  and  protection.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  unprofitable  disputes  about 
Arminianism,  Montague's  books  were  called  in, 
and  all  publications  that  had  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  difference  prohibited:  But  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  till  the  books  in  favour  of  the  doe* 
trine  were  circulated  beyond  the  risk  of  seizure  ; 
and  the  consequence  intended  necessarily  follow- 
ed— ^that  the  answers  only  were  suppressed,  and 
the  printers  of  them  questioned  before  the  high 
commission.  The  pardon  and  promotion  of  Man- 
waring  bespoke  too,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  re- 
solution to  avoid  no  opportunity  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt for  the  parliament,  to  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  *. 
Wantworth  Wentworth  had,  in  the  last  session,  afiected 
to'Sie  ^^  the  part  of  a  patriot :  Yet,  during  the  proro* 
^^"^^  gation,  he  obtained  title  and  place,  for  which 
he  had  long  been  truckling.  By  the  medium  of 
Weston,  the  treasurer,  he  was  reconciled  to  Buck- 
ingham, whose  jealousy  at  his  intimacy  with  Wil- 
liams had  been  the  cause  of  the  difference,  as  well 
as  of  the  assumed  patriotism  of  Wentworth,  and 
was  instantly  created  a  baron,  privy  counsellor, 


*  Rush.  ;vol.  L  p.  633.  et  seq.    Heylen's  Life  of  Laud.  p.  195.  also 
p.  188.  about  the  powers  arrogated  by  Charles. 
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&€•  In  Michaelmas  following  he  was  made  a 
viscounty  and  lord-president  of  the  council  of  the 
Norths — a  place  which  he  had  been  promised  at 
the  outset*.  Statesmen  who  pretend  to  charac- 
ter, either  soften  their  desertion  of  their  princi- 
ples and  party,  by  setting  out  with  an  affected 
tone  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  measures  of 
the  executive,  as  if  their  former  heat  had  proceed- 
ed from  youthful  ardour  and  inexperience, — cool- 
ing towards  their  own  party,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching to  the  principles  of  the  court;  or  cloak 
their  tergiversation  with  some  pretended  plea  of 
conscience,  as  that  they  had  at  last  discovered 
that  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  were  visionary 
and  impraq^cable,  the  offipring  of  inexperience 
and  a  sanguine  disposition ;  or  that  the  party  with 
whom  they,  bad  co-operated,  aimed  at  conclusions, 
and  were  guided  by  motives  which  they  never  had 
suspected:  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  opposed  the  court  were  changed,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  pursued  by  their  party 
was  different  from  what  they  had  apprehended : 
Or  that,  from  the  popular  spirit  now  afloat,  it 


*  BsBty  towards  the  Life  of  Stmfibfd,  by  lUtdifib.  Letter* 
IXBBtatef.  Heylen'B  Life  of  Laud,  p.  194.  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortl^ 
and  Mr.  Wandsford/'  says  Howell  in  a  letter,  ''  are  grown  great 
courtiers  lately,  and  come  from  Westminster^Hall  to  Whitehal], 
(Sir  John  Saville  their  countryman  having  shewn  them  the  way  with 
hia  white  staff.)  The  Lord  Weston  tampered  with  the  one,  and  my 
Lotd  Cottiqgton  with  the  other,  to  hring  them  about  from  their  vio* 
lence  against  the  prerogative ;  and  I  am  told  the  first  of  than  ia  pro« 
mised  my  lord's  place  at  York,  in  case  his  aid^neis  oontinnei."  P* 
90O.    See  other  Letters.    Id. 
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hours. '  In  this  stage  of  the  business  it  wad  inti- 
mated to  those  gentlemen,  that  if*  they  would  pe- 
tition the  throne  for  their  liberty,  and  express  con- 
trition for  having  oflfended  the  king,  they  should 
be  instantly  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them  be  dropped  :  But,  as  this  ne- 
cessarily imported  a  recognition  as  legal  of  that 
arbitrary  course  which  they  opposed,  and  would 
have  branded  their  parliamentary  proceedings  as 
seditious— equally  betraying  the  public  liberties, 
and  ^egrsLdmg  themselves,  they  declined  to  pur- 
chase immunity  from  oppression  on  such  terms« 
Their  obstinacy,  as  it  was  called,  still  farther  in- 
flamed the  king.     In  the  mean  time,  after  they 
had  lain  thirty  weeks  in  confinement,  they  again 
moved  to  be  bailed,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
demand  was  admitted  :  but  a  condition  was  tacked 
to  the  judgment  which  deprived  them  of  its  bene- 
fit    The  only  question  before  the  court  was,  bail- 
able or  not  ?  Yet  the  judges  insisted  upon  sureties^ 
to  a  large  amount  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 
So  unjust  a  demand  was  properly  resisted;   the 
prisoners  maintaining  that  it  implied  an  admission 
of  culpability  in  the  matters  objected  to  them,  and 
was  injurious  to  the  parliament :    That  they  de- 
manded to  be  bailed,  not  as  an  indulgence,  but  as 
a  right;  and  that,  in  the  whole  argument  upon 
this  point,  there  never  had  been  a  hint  given  of 
such  a  condition.     The  judges  attempted  to  inti- 
midate them,  but  they  continued  firm  ;  and  one  of 
their  number,  Mr.  Long,  who  had  already  found 
sureties  to  the  extent  of  L.2000,  in  the  Chief-Jus- 
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tice's  chambers,  for  good  behaviour,  now  retracted 
the  concession,  declaring  *<  good  behaviour  to  be 
a  ticklish  point."  Indeed,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  impossible  to  determine  what  might  be 
construed  into  a  breach  of  it. 

The  cases  were  now  withdrawn  from  the  Star- 
Chamber,  and  informations  exhibited  against  the 
prisoners  in  the  Kingfs  Bench,  questionless  from 
the  idea,  that  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  ac- 
complish an  arbitrary  measure  in  an  ordinary  court. 
The  prisoners  still  argued  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible to  that  court  for  their  parliamentary  con- 
duct :  but  their  plea  was  over*ruIed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  though  they  still  demurred  to  the 
jurisdiction,  pronounced : — I.  That  every  one  of  the 
defendants  should  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  Sir  John  Elliot  in  the  Tower,  the  rest  in 
other,  prisons.  II.  That  none  of  them  should  be 
liberated  without  having  given  sureties  for  future 
good  behaviour,  and  made  a  submission  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  offence.  III.  That  Sir  John 
Elliot,  as  the  greatest  offender  and  the  ringleader, 
should  be  fined  L.2000,  Mr.  HoUis  1000  merks, 
and  Mr.  Valentine,  as  the  least  wealthy,  L.500  *• 

Sir  John  Elliot,  whose  eloquence  and  talent 
were  universally  admitted,  died  in  jail,  thus  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  his  patriotism-— a  death  far  more  ho- 
nourable to  his  integrity  than  any  sufifering  on  the 
scaffold  or  in  the  field.  A  man  of  ordinary  firm- 
ness may  summon  up  resolution  to  meet  a  sudden 

*  Ruflh.  Tol.  i.  p.  669-70.  679,  <t  seq*  68S>  et  seq,    Frankljm,  p. 
348,  et  $eq.    MHiitelocke,  p.  13,  14. 
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cat«8ttophe>  but  it  requires  a  mind  of  the  first  or* 
deff  to  maiutaiQ  one^s  spirit  in  the  sedusion  of  a 
prisoo*  unwearied  by  long  confiuementt  unsidbdued 
by  the  slow  approach  of  mortal  disease.  The  cha- 
racter of  such  an  individual  could  not  escape  the 
libelous  attadoi  of  the  court  party,  whose  own 
vindication  required  the  de&ming  of  a  man  they 
had  so  unjustifiably  rumed  ;  but  the  charges  in 
which  they  have  indulged  do  not  rest  on  satisfactory 
evidence.  A  censure,  however,  by  one  attached  to 
the  principles  for  which  he  contended,  deserves 
more  attention :  That  he  mistook  the  real  posture 
of  affiurs,  and  acted  unseasonably,  bringing  mis* 
ohief  to  himself  without  benefit  to  the  Common^ 
wealth*^  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  ia  no 
folly  greater  than  that  of  needlessly  provoking  op- 
pression  when  the  power  cannot  be  resisted ;  no 
criminality  deeper  than  that  of  encouraging  the 
people  to  resist  an  arbitrary  government  without 
the  f  aiiest  prospect  of  success :  whoever  does  this, 
is,  in  the  language  of  Ludlow,  rei^onsible  for  att 
the  blood  that  is  shed.  In  defence  of  Elliot,  how- 
ever, it  may  well  be  alleged  that,  though  the 
event  did  not,  tot  some  ynrs,  seem  to  justify  his 
hope  of  aa  immediate  powerful  opposition  to  the 
present  illegal  courses,  he  had  great  cause  to  ex« 
pect  that  the  crown  would  have  found  it  necessary 
to  sumraoM  another  parliament  within  a  short  pe- 

*  May's  Hist,  of  the  Pariiament^  p.  14*  H^  petitioned  often  for 
his  liberty^  on  account  of  bis  healthy  and  his  physician  gave  testimony 
in  regaid  to  the  necessity  of  his  being  released^  to  preserve  his  life; 
but  no  reUxation  was  granted.    lb. 
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riod,  when  his  virtuous  struggle  would  have  been 
rewarded  by  fresh  provisions  for  public  freedom. 

These  proceedings  struck  so  directly  at  every  vital 
principle  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  at  every  pro- 
vision for  personal  securityiand  were  so  hostile  to  the 
petition  of  right,  diat  it  waatQ  have  been  imagined 
there  could  only  be  one  opinion  upon  the  subject; 
Yet  Mr.  Hume  questions  whether  they  deserve  the 
name  of  severity,  while  he  sneers  at  the  patriotic 
suffisrings  of  Elliot  and  the  rest»  because  they 
might  have  purchased  immunity  from  oppression 
by  MibmissioUii  Upon  the  same  principle,  any  ar- 
bitrary institution  or  m.easures  migl4  be  justified ; 
since  the  utmost  that  an  arbitrary  government 
promises  itself  by  severity  of  cruelty,  i»  unqualified 
obedience.  They  who  never  dispute  commands 
are  always  exempt  from  punishment :  But  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  matters  were  arrived  at  such  a 
cri«^  that  any  future  ex:erck»  of  parUamehtary 
right  WM  itteampatible  widsi  those  Bwaauiies,  and; 
frma  tbe  after  proceedings  of  th«  govemmeot^  it 
may  juafly  be  concluded,  that,  had  these  gentkmea 
made  the  concessioiis  demanded  of  them,  the  next 
attempt  at  opposition,  would  have,  been  visited  with 
a  vesy  difierent  chastiaement  *• 

*  Charles  sent  for^  and  peraonaUy  consulted^  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Justice  Whitelocke  upon  this  very  case^  and,  says  Roshworth, 
**  seemed  well  eoBtented  wtth  idiat  Uiey  aaswoied,  llMmigh  U  ma 
]|0t  to  his  mi]|d>  which  wafli»  thal^  t^  offhus^p  uiere  not  copUiU,  and 
Qiat  by  kw  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  bailed^  ^vf^f  security  for  good 
behaviour,"    VoL  I.  p.  68^ 
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CHAPTER  IV- 


Prom  the  iHsiclvMon  of  the  third  Parliament  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Scoteh  trotibles — Characters  of  the  Queeuj 
Laudy  Wentuforthy  Earl  of  Straffbtd,  JVby,  4-f . — Peace 
triih  France  and  Spain^^A  sketch  of  cperaHans  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  PalaHnate-^nPersectUkm  ofZeighton^  Pr^ns^ 
Boihokky  and  Burton,  ^c. — Innovations  in  the  Church — 
Arbitrary  measures  and  ways  of  raising  money—^Ship^ 
money^^Case  ^Hampden. 


Cbuim         Having  now,  after  a  fair  trial,  fully  discovered 
^i!^*  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  converted  into 
^^^'  passive  instruments  of  his  will,  Charles  determined 
mention  of  jq  renouuce  the  use  of  assemblies  which  he  could 
lunwnt     not  controul,  and,  by  assuming  the  whole  powers 
of  the  legislature,  to  disregard  all  the  forms,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the .  constitution.     He  even  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  forbade  the  very  men- 
tion of  another  parliament,  as  he,  who  alone  had 
the  power,  was  the  best  judge  when  to  assemble  it, 
and  declared  that,  though  such  an  event  might 
happen,  it  could  only  be  after  the  country  had 
evinced  a  better  disposition,  and  the  vipers  of  the 
commonwealth  had  suffered  the  condign  punish- 
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nent  of  their  demerits  *•  We  now,  then,  enter 
upon  a  new  epoch  of  this  reign,  and  therefore  we 
shall  take  a  view  of  the  leading  characters  that 
governed  public  affiurs. 

The  queen  was  of  a  small  stature,  yet  she  waschanctn 
reckoned  handsome.  Her  countenance  was  plea^^^ 
sant,  her  manners  were  sprightly  t,  and  her  fide- 
lity to  her  husband  undoubted.  But  a  naturally 
haughty  and  violent  temper  had  been  confirmed 
by  early  habits,  while  her  religion,  and  the  ideas 
imbibed  by  her,  even  in  infancy,  r^arding  the  un** 
limited  d[>edience  of  the  subject,  were  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  The  unhappy 
terms  on  which  at  first  she  lived  with  her  husband, 
terminated  with  the  existence  of  Buckingham,  the 
envious  disturber  of  her  peace ;  and  she  immediate* 
ly  began  to  acquire  that  ascendancy  over  Charles 
which  proved  calamitous  to  both.  Two  apparent^ 
ly  inconsistent  qualities  have  been  remarked  in  this 
prince— uncommon  obstinacy,  and  yet  diffidence 
in  his  own  judgment;  but  the  inconsistency  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  A  great  mind  pursues 
the. mature  dictates  of  its  judgment,  unmoved  by 
a  senseless  cry  of  opposition,  while  it  is  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  sound  reasons  for  altering  its  course : 
obstinacy  is  the  ofispring  of  humour  and  passion, 
and,  as  it  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  understand* 
ing,  which  it  is  yet  anxious  to  impose  upon  by 
specious  arguments,  it  looks  abroad  for  the  sup* 

*  RoBh.  ToL  i|.  p.  3.    See  alflo  previoas  dedazation  already  refer-i 
red  to.  Vol.  I.  Append, 
t  Ajwo.  MSS.  4161.  Bzit  Miu.  9d  toL  Let  M  July,  195U. 


port  of  another's  judgment  If  a  person  tndi  indb 
a  disposition  have  power,  the  flatterer  is  ever  at 
hand  to  study  his  humour,  and  watch  the  £ivour« 
able  moment  for  confirming  it— till  he  who  began 
to  ftlter  under  the  general  censure,  follows  his  pre- 
determfaied  course  with  new  alacrity^  The  flat- 
terer is  now  consulted  on  every  emergency,  and 
by  stfll  attending  to  his  patron's  mastetvpassiotit 
rules  him  in  most  particular  instances.  BUse 
pride,  and  an  extreme  love  of  power,  propelled 
Charles  to  violent  courses ;  but  his  fortitude  fifr*- 
sook  him  as  the  precipice  disclosed  itself.  On 
these  occasions  the  queen's  imperious  tempea*, 
when  not  affected  by  a  sense  o£  personal  danger^ 
boming  in  timely  aid  of  his  wavering  puipose,  gave 
her  the  ascendancy ;  abd  hence  her  influence  pre- 
doiteinated  in  proportion  to  the  criticalness  of  bis 
circumstances. 
Laud.  As  Laud  was  noted  to  be  the  most  intimate  ad- 

viiier  of  the  king  after  the  death  of  Buddngham, 
a  sketch  of  his  character  is  particularly  Mi|ui8ite 
towards  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ensuing  eveMau 
Even  at  college  he.  was  suspected  of  I^^vy,  to 
such  a  height  did  he  cany  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy,  with  all  the  tenets  of  the  R<miish  religioft, 
except  the  mere  supremacy  of  the  Pope  *«  The 
divine  institution  df  bii^ps,  whence  he  wotdd 
have  attached  unconstitutional  power  to  them; 
the  use  of  images  and  ceremonieSi  the  tutelar  pro- 

*  Bee  Abbot's  Namtive  in  Rush,  alao  Heyleu'i  Life  ^  Und, 
intnduetim  and  wHy  fsrt. 
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taction  cf  saints  and  angels,  and  the  invocation  of 
saints ;  the  adoration  of  the  altar,  &c. ;  ^he  real 
{K'esence,  (he  stickled  for  this,  while  he  denied 
transubstantiation,)  auricular  confession,  and  ab- 
aolution,  were  amongst  his  most  favourite  pritici* 
pies.     With  regard  to  the  Romish  Church,  he 
maintained  it  to  be  the  mother  church,  and,  though 
defiled  with  some  impurities,  which,   however, 
he  never  defined,  to  agree  with  the  English  in 
fundamentals,  particularly  in  sacraments.     Mas^ 
ter  of  the  scholastic  learning  connected  with  hH 
peculiar  tenets,  he  yet  had  neither  taste  for  polite 
iitenture,  nor  c(»nprehenslion  for  profounder  stu- 
dies.   His  writings,  I  refer  particularly  to  his  chief 
work,  the  conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  as 
they  are  full  of  syllogistic  subtlety  in  maintaining 
unmeaning  or  at  best  insignificant  distinctions, 
Aew  an  acute  but  a  little  mind,  and  afibrd  no 
mark  of  any  vigour  of  intellect  *.    Regarding  the 
crown  not  only  as  the  fountain  of  all  his  own  hopes, 
but  as  the  surest  support  of  the  altar,  he  laboured 
naless  assiduously  to  promote  the  cause  of  royalty, 
by  inculcating  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the 


*  See  Heylen'B  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Laucl>  in  r^aid  to  prind* 
plet  and  the  Life  itself;  Baillie's  Canterhiiry^s  Self-conviction^  Prynne's 
yceoMtfy  IntroduoCiDn  to  the  Trial  of  Laud,  ^Brewixte,  and  Ridden 
Works  of  DaxkneflB.  Then  as  Laud  appyovcd  of  Monlague^  0«p 
sen's,  and  Heylen's  works,  we  must  consequently  also  refer  to  ihem* 
8ee  also  Laud's  own  work.  Conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit;,  passim, 
\nt  partkulBrlj  dxmc  Traiilioii,  p.  5B-9^Bapttam,  ;p.  56^T^K^ 
Ttesencej  p«  9S6i^.    AiioSpeedimSMivGhtidiA 
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incontroUableness  of  their  power,  than  to  advance 
the  authority  of  his  order. 

Entering  the  world  without  patrimony  or  friends, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  ^he  remained  long  in  oh- 
scurity;  but  the  first  great  act  of  his  life  shewed 
how  ready  he  was  to  make  any  great  sacrifice  for 
patronage.    In  1605,  he  filled  the  office  of  chap- 
lain to  Mountjoy,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  whose  ser- 
vices in  Ireland  procured  for  him  high  marks  of 
royal  favour.    This  nobleman  had  long  lived  ia 
adulterous  intercourse  with  the  Lady  Rich,  dauglui 
ter  of  Devereux,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  busband-^-conduct 
which,  notwithstanding  the  licentiousness  of  a  few, 
was  strange  to  the  habits,  and  abhorrent  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people;  and  Laud,  f^r  from  shun<p 
ning  the  service  of  a  person,  however  eminent  in 
station,  who  thus  shamelessly  set  at  open  defiance 
one  of  the  first  maxims  of  religion  and  laws  of 
morality,  as  well  as  public  opinion,  was  unprind- 
plqil  enough  to  minister  to  his  patron's  passion  by 
prostituting  his  holy  calling  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  sanctity  to  the  connection.    Though  the 
lady  was  the  mother  of  many  children  to  her  hus- 
band, he  performed  the  sacred  rites  of  marriage 
over  the  profligate  pair-— an  offence  against  both 
the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  his  countzy, 
which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he  com- 
mitted against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience :  nor 
could  he  advance  the  plea  of  youthful  inexperi- 
ence, were  it  even  admissible  in  such  a  case,  since 
he  had  then  completed  his  thirty*second  year. 
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Bat^  for  once,  wickedness  was  properly  rewarded. 
The  earl  forfeited  by  it  the  countenance  of  the 
king  and  the  respect  of  the  peoj)le^— a  punish- 
ment to  which  his  proud  spirit  was  so  unequal, 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  consciousness  of 
disgrace ;  while  Laud»  whose  guilt,  as  the  pander 
to  adulterous  lewdness,  was  of  an  infinitely  deeper 
dye,  instead  of  gaining  promotion,  raised  against 
himself  such  a  bitter  cry  of  reproach,  as  threaten- 
ed to  blast  his  prospects  for  life  *. 

He  now  paid  the  most  assiduous  court  to  Neil, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  (famous  for  his  sycophantish  re- 
ply to  James  in  regard  to  his  right  to  tax  the  sub- 


*  An  apology  has  been  attempted  for  the  Earl  and  the  Lady^  which 
yet  would  not  apply  to  Laud^  that  she  originally  loved  the  Earl>  hut 
he  being  then  a  younger  brother^  she  was  forced  into  a  marriage  with 
Robert^  Lord  Rich,  who  used  her  ill,  and  that  he  might  defraud  her 
of  her  dowry,  compeUed  her  to  acknowledge  herself  guilty  of  adultery 
with  a  nameless  stnmger,  and  thus  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  divorce : 
But  in  the  last  there  appears  to  be  no  truth;  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  even  been  allied  by  Laud  in  his  own  vindication.    The  for- 
mer will  always  be  more  or  less  pretended;  and  at  all  events,  what 
is  ihiB  to  Laud,  who  hdd  mairiage  to  be  an  indissoluble  sacrament, 
and  raised  a  flame  in  Scotland  by  enforcing  this  point  ?    See  HeylenV 
Life  of  Laud ;  Diary ;  MS.  in  Lambeth  Lib.  No.  943.  p.  47.    This  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Earl  hiroselfi  but  it  bears  internal 
evidence  beyond  all  doubt  against  that  idea.    I  conceived  that  the 
records  might  determine  the  point  of  divorce,  but  I  was  assured  upon 
due  inquiry,   that  the  search  was  next  to  impracticable.— -Abbot's 
NarTative.^The  Lady  Viscountess  Purbeck  had  been  censured  in 
die  Hig^  Commission  for  adultery;  (Laud's  Diary  for  Nov.  16S7.) 
and  aa  the  proceedings  were  iU^;al,  Laud  was  fined  for  it  by  the  long 
parliament,     fie  writes  in  his  diary,  *'  say  the  imprisonment  were' 
more  than  the  law  allowed^  what  may  be  done  for  honour  and  reK- 
gion'ssake?"  Doea  not  this  prove  that  they  who  have  most  need  of 
mercy  are  the  kst  to  shew  it? 

VOL.  IL  B 
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ject  at  pleasure,  and  notorious  for  his  High-Church 
principles,)  making  it  his  duty  at  Oxford,  where  he 
continued  to  reside,  to  discover  a  ground  of  quar- 
rel in  the  lectures  of  the  public  readers,  and  to 
ascertain  what  books  were  in  the  press,  and  scan 
their  principles,  that  he  might  communicate  grate- 
ful information  to  his  patron,  whose  object  again 
was  to  fill  the  royal  ear  with  complaints.    In  this 
employment  Laud  was  so  successful  in  pleasing 
the  bishop,  that  by  that  prelate's  means  he  was 
introduced  to  court.     But,  as  if  he  had  been  des- 
tined to  obscurity,  he  remained  there  bo  long  with- 
*  out  particular  notice,  that  he  had  almost  determin- 
ed to  leave  it  in  despair,  when  the  countenance  of 
Buckingham  enlivened  him  with  hope.    To  others, 
the  smile  of  the  great  man  was  the  infallible  har- 
binger of  fortune,  but  Laud  seemed  doomed  to  be 
an  exception,  as  all  the  favourite's  influence  failed 
for  a  time  to  promote  him.   This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  and  partly 
to  the  king's  own  dislike  of  the  man.     Abbot,  who 
had  known  Laud  at  the  university,  not  only  ab- 
horred his  principles,  but,  from  the  marriage  allud- 
ed to,  considered  him  as  an  individual  unworthy 
of  any  dignified  office  in  the  church :  James,  too, 
had  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Laud, 
who,  through  the  interest  of  Williams,  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Scotland ;    and  as  he  had  formed  an 
exact  estimate  of  his  character,  he  withheld  his 
patronage  in  a  manner  never  practised  towards 
any  other  creature  of  Buckingham.     But  the  fa- 
vourite was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
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and  when  the  bishopric  of  St»  David's  becaiiie  va« 
cant,  he  employed  Williams,  who,  as  one  of  his 
creatures,  durrt  not  refuse  the  dutj  assigned  him^ 
to  mediate  with  the  king  to  bestow  it  upon  Laud : 
the  dialogue  which  Williams  held  with  his  majesty 
on  the  occasion,  is  so  characteristiCi  that  we  can-» 
not  forbear  from  transcribing  it  from  Hacket^s 
life  of  that  prelate.  «'  Well,''  says  his  majesty,  «<  I 
perceive  whose  attorney  you  are.  Stenny  hath 
set  you  on.  You  have  pleaded  the  man  a  good 
Protestant,  and  I  believe  it:  Neither  did  that 
stick  in  my  breast,  when  I  stopt  his  promotion : 
But  was  not  there  a  certain  lady  that  forsook  her 
husband  and  married  a  lord  that  was  her  para^ 
mour?  Who  knit  that  knot?  Shall  I  make  a  man 
a  prdate^-^-one  of  the  angels  of  my  church,  who 
hath  a  flagrant  crime  upon  him?  Sir,"  says  the 
lord  keeper  rerj  boldly,  *'  you  are  a  good  master; 
but  who  will  dare  serve  you,  if  you  will  not  pardon 
one  fault,  though  of  a  scandalous  size,  to  him  that 
is  trnty  penitent  for  it  ?  I  pawn  my  faith  to  you, 
that  he  is  heartily  penitent,  and  there  is  no  other 
blot  that  bath  sullied  his  good  name.  Velleius 
siud  enough  to  justify  Murena  that  be  had  but  one 
fB^ts  sine  hoe  facinore  potuit  videri  probus.*^  "You 
press  well,"  returns  the  king,  «  and  I  hear  you  with 
patience ;  neither  will  I  revive  a  trespass  any  more, 
which  repefitance  hath  made  dead;  and  because 
I  shall  not  be  rid  of  you  unless  I  tell  you  my  un- 
published cogitations ;  the  plain  truth  is^  I  keep 
Laud  back  from  aH  piaee  of  nde  and  authority, 
because  I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot 
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see  vhen  things  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and 
change,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  pitch  of  refor- 
mation floating  in  his  own  brain,  which  may  en- 
danger the  stead&stness  of  that  which  is  in  a  good 
pass,  God  be  praised.    I  speak  not  at  random;  he 
hath  made  himself  known  to  me  to  be  such  a  man: 
For,  when,  three  years  since,  I  had  obtained  of 
the  assembly  of  Perth  to  consent  to  five  articles 
of  order  and  decency  in  correspondence  with  this 
church  of  England,  X  gave  them  promise  by  at- 
testation of  faith  made,  that  I  would  try  their  obe- 
dience no  farther  anent  ecclesiastic  afiairs,  nor 
put  them  out  of  their  way,  which  custom  had 
made  pleasant  to  them,  with  any  new  encroach- 
ment.   Yet  this  man  hath  pressed  me  to  invite 
them  to  a  nearer  conjunction  with  the  liturgy  and 
canons  of  this  nation ;  but  I  sent  him  back  again 
with  the  frivolous  draught  he  had  drawn.    It  seems 
I  remembered  St.  Austin's  rule  better  than  he:  Ipsa 
mutatio  consuetudUnis  etiam  qwB  adjuvat  titiUtate,  fto- 
tdtateperturbat^.    For  all  this,  he  feared  not  mine 
anger,  but  assaulted  me  again  with  another  ill-fang- 
led  platform  to  make  that  stubborn  kirk  stoop  more 
to  the  English  pattern ;   but  I  durst  not  play  fake 
and  loose  with  my  word.    He  knows  not  the  stom- 
ach  of  that  people ;  but  I  ken  the  story  of  my 
grandmother  the  queen  regent:   That,  after  she 
was  inveigled  to  break  her  promise  to  some  muti- 


*  there  is  much  Bhrewdneas  in  all  this;  hoX,  unfortulutdy^  in 
ptactioe  James  forgot  hie  maximB,  and  thia  of  8t  Austin's  in  parti- 
cular. 
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neers  at  a  Perth  meeting,  she  i^ever  saw  good  day, 
but  from  thence,  being  very  mttch  beloved  before, 
was  despised  of  all  the  people/'  Williams  con- 
demned this  part  of  Laud's  conduct,  not  for  its 
wickedness,  but  dangerous  consequences,  yet  con- 
tinued to  press  his  suit :  *^  And  is  there  no  whoe 
but  you  must  carry  it  ?"*  said  the  king,  '*  Then 
take  him  with  you ;  but,  on  my  soul,  you  will  re- 
pent it;"  and  so  went  off  with  anger  in  his  looks, 
and  other  ominous  words  in  his  mouth  *• 

Having  thus  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  a 
bishopric  for  Laud,  Williams  heapt  upon  him 
other  marks  of  his  favour.  The  revenue  from 
the  prelacy  was  small,  therefore  he  continued 
Laud  in  his  prebend  of  Westminster,  and,  within  a 
twelvemonth,  conferred  upon  him,  unsought,  a  liv- 
ing of  about  j^lSO  a-year.  When  the  news  of 
this  last  gift  were  carried  to  Laud,  he,  in  these 
extravagant  words  to  the  messenger,  thus  vented 
his  gratitude :  <<  Mr.  Winn,  my  life  will  be  too 
short  to  requite  your  lord's  goodness  t."  Yet 
Williams  soon  discovered  with  what  prophetic 
truth  the  king  had  warned  him  of  his  danger. 
Having  mounted  thus  far,  and  daily  finding  him- 
self faster  rooted  in  the  favourite's  affections.  Laud 
raised  his  hopes  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  to  great  influence  in  the  cabi- 
net ;  and  as  Williams  appeared  to  be  his  only  ri- 
val, he  laboured  to  supplant  and  ruin  the  very  man 
to  whom  he  had  vowed  a  life  of  gratitude.     The 

*  Hacket't  Life  of  Williams,  part  i.  p.  63,  64. 
t  Racket's  Life  of  Williams,  port  ii.  p.  65,  66. 
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visions  tbat  filled  his  waking  thooghta 
bis  slumbers.  His  dreains  he  faithfully  recorded 
with  superstitious  reyerence^  and  from  those  that 
related  to  his  rival,  he  drew  an  augory  of  success, 
Buckingham's  absence  in  Spain  opened  a  new  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  Williams  sank 
under  them*  Had  the  latter  quietly  retired  to  his 
bishopric,  he  might  have  been  permitted  to  live  in 
security ;  but  as  no  ill  treatment  discouraged  him 
from  the  most  ardent  professions  of  devotion  to  his 
great  patron,  and  to  *  the  king ;  and  he  seemed 
more  than  once  in  a  fairway  to  recover  his  ground, 
a  restless  and  tormenting  jealousy  uiged  Laud  to 
^  batter  him  with  new  and  old  contrivances  for  fif< 
teen  years.**  His  own  breast  reflected  the  scorn  and 
hatred  ho  had  inquired.  He  anticipated  the  re- 
venge he  merited,  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  for- 
tune, and  he  saw  no  safety  but  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
his  fbrmer  bene&ctor.  Sequestered  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  bis  prelacy,  deeply  injured  in  his  circufB- 
stances,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Williams 
was  still  an  object  of  terror*  The  only  coifedition 
on  which  Laud  agreed  to  withdraw  his  malke,  was, 
that  he  resigned  his  bislu^ric,  and  retired  to  Ire- 
land But  this  the  other  positively  refused^  declar- 
ing that  if  he  went  thither,  he  should  fall  under  the 
power  of  a  man  (Wentworth)  who  in  a  few  months 
would  find  out  9ome  old  statute  cor  other  to  cut  off 
bis  b^ad*; 

*  In  the  account  of  the  persecution  of  WillianiB,  this  shall  be 
proved ;  therefore  we-ahslui  horn  loadfi^  ow  pags*  with  references 
here> 
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Placed  at  the  head  of  the  ecdeaiastical  and  civil 
govemmeDty  Laud  betrayed  all  the  presumptuous 
insolence  of  a  little  mind^  intoxicated  with  unde- 
served prosperity.  He  assumed  the  state  of  a 
prince»  and,  by  the  ridiculous  haughtiness  of  his 
manners,  disgusted  men  of  high  rank  and  influence 
in  society,  who  were  attached  to  his  measures  *. 
But  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that 
restlessness  of  disposition  imputed  to  him  by  the 
late  king.  Besides  the  ambition  of  raising  the 
body  of  which  he  stood  at  the  head,  he  Was  inspir- 
ed with  the  notion  of  glory  that  would  redound 
to  him  from  bringing  the  church  back  to  her  native 
principles— in  other  words,  restoring  the  power  of 
the  priesthood)  and  introducing  again  every  thing 
mischievous  in  the  catholic  worship.  But,  like  all 
men  of  strong  passions,  be  counteracted  his  object 
by  his  haste  to  accomplish  it.  In  order  to  raise 
the  clergy,  he  procured  for  them  the  civil  offices 
of  state.  But  this  necessarily  alienated  many  of 
the  principal  families,  who  thus  saw  themselves 
precluded  from  situations  to  which  they  imagined 
their  birth  and  station  entitled  them.    Then,  in 


*  See  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  Clarendon's  Life  hj  himself, 
ToL  1.  p.  38.  The  popular  party  reproached  Land  with  his  birth ; 
hot  if  they  had  then  had  no  better  ground  of  attack,  it  would  haye 
justly  been  despised..  Yet  it  must  be  confessed^  that  a  person  with- 
out birth,  who  treats  other  men,  of  a  lower  sphere  in  society,  with 
seom,  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  being  reminded  of  his  origin.-— 
Laud  felt  this  attack  moat  severely.  See  Heylin's  Life  of  him,  p.  47. 
See  Bastwick's  Litany.  May's  Hist.  p.  88.  Hutchinson's  Mem. 
voL  i.  p.  133. 
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the  prosecution  of  his  schemes  for  reforming  reli- 
gion, he  hurried  on,  without  regard  to  popular 
feeling.  The  discontent  which  he  occasioned, 
served  only,  by  wounding  his  pride,  and  exciting 
his  fears,  to  push  him  into  greater  extremes. 
Viewing  matters  through  the  mist  of  his  own  con- 
tracted prejudices,  and  ignorant  of  the  world,  he 
mistook  the  insidious  calm  produced  by  his  tyran- 
nical courses-^a  calm  which  is  ready  to  burst  into 
a  storm — for  submission  to  authority.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  public  feeling,  which  generally  is  spent 
in  words,  he  discovered  a  principle  of  hostility, 
which  would  only  be  content  with  the  absolute 
overthrow  of  the  hierarchy.  Hence,  the  very  fear 
which  should  have  inspired  moderation,  operating 
on  a  narrow  and  extremely  irritable  mind,  kindled 
persecution,  terror  being  the  natural  parent  of 
cruelty;  and,  to  crush  disaffection,  he  pursued 
measures  which  set  the  empire  in  a  flame. 

That  Laud  was  somewhat  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  innovations  in  a  religious  sense, 
may  be  admitted ;  for  men  seldom  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  ambition,  and  invent  arguments  to  con- 
vince others,  without  becoming  conveits  to  the 
principles  they  inculcate ;  and,  as  a  person  liberally 
educated,  he  was  remarkably  prone  to  superstition. 
His  diary  is  extremely  succinct ;  yet  a  large  portion 
of  it  comprehends  a  circupistaptial  account  of  his 
dreams.  Every  little  incident  was  regarded  as  an 
omen  :  the  very  entrance  of  two  robin  red-breasts 
into  his  study,  startled  him,  and  is  particularly  re- 
lated.    Much  of  this  may  no  doubt  be  ascribed  tQ 
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the  age ;  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  must 
also  be  imputed  to  the  individual.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  expose  the  Puritans  to  ridicule 
for  their  superstition ;  but  few  of  them  were  so 
deeply  imbued  with  it  as  Laud. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  happiness  of 
millions  was  entrusted. 

The  next  great  actor  in  the  following  tragic  scenes  wentwonh. 
was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth-Wood 
House,  successively  created  a  baron,  a  viscount,  a 
privy-counsellor,  lord  president  of  the  north,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and,  last  of  all,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  lordJieutenant  of  Ireland.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  a  great  mistake  has  existed 
in  regard  to  this  individual,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  confounded  with  Thomas  Wentworth, 
Esq.  the  member  for  Oxford ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  having  commenced  his  career  the  avowed 
and  ardent  friend  of  liberly,  and  having  been  se- 
duced from  his  principles  and  party  by  the  tempt- 
ing oflfers  of  the  court,  he  set  out  with  the  ambition 
of  place,  under  the  favourites  who  were  most  ob- 
noxious to  popular  resentment. 

Wentworth  was  the  man  of  largest  family-inhe- 
ritance in  Yorkshire,  and  feared  one  rival  only  in 
the  county— Sir  John  Savile.  The  nobility  in  that 
age  kept  much  aloof  from  the  commons,  but 
Wentworth's  property  rendered  him  an  exception : 
for,  in  1611,  while  he  was  yet  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  still  under  a  governor,  and  his  father  was 
alive,  he  married  Lady  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland  :    He  was  knight- 
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ed  ia  the  same  year;  and,  ia  161S>  returned 
member  for  Yorkshire^    Lady  Margaret  died  in 
16C2»  and  in  February,  1625,  he  married  another 
wcVb  daughter,  Lady  Arabella  Hollis^  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare  * — a  lady  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  but  whose  untimely  death 
he'is  alleged  to  have  occasioned  by  a  blow  upon 
the  breast,  when  she  was  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, because  she,  having  accidentally  lighted 
npon  a^  letter  from  one  of  his  mistresses,  reproach- 
ed him  for  his  infidelity  t«      A  man  of  Went- 
worth's  family-influence  and  alliances,  could  not 
fkil  to  be  regarded  as  an  accession  to  either  party ; 
and  he  possessed  talents  and  prudence  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  fortune^     In  the  very 
outset  of  life,  he  attached  himself  to  ministers, 
and  only  observed  a  politic  reserve  to  enhance  his 
price,   and  testify  his   dissatisfaction  at  certain 
treatment  which  he  received*   So  far  back  as  1617) 
he  complained  of  ill  usage.     His  rival  Savile,  who 
was  far  advanced  in  life,  had  held  the  oS&ce  of 
custos  rotulorum ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
displeasure  at  court,  the  office  was  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  on  Wentworth*    Savile,  however,  re- 
gained bis  Majesty's  favour,  and  with  it  that  of- 
fice, to  the  great  chagrin  of  his  rival.    Though 
greatly  piqued  at  this,  Wentworth  still  professed 
devotion  to  the  court,  and  in  1620  strenuously 
exerted  himself  for  the  election  of  Sir  George  Cal- 


*  Sketch  of  hii  life  by  Sir  George  Rsdclii^. 
t  BaiOie'i  LetUn,  VoL  I.  p.  991. 
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vert,  prmcipal  secretaty  of  state,  aloqg  with  him- 
self, to  the  exclusicm  of'Savile.  Nor  do  his  commu- 
nicattons  to  his  ministerial  friends  bespeak  his  im« 
puted  patriotism  \   But  it  was  not  to  one  rninis- 


^  Letter  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  Knt  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
5th  Dicoember,  ld20. 

''  May  ii  please  yau.  Sir, 

"  The  Parliament  writ  is  delivered  to  the  Sheriff,  and  he  by  his 
faithful  promise  deeply  engaged  for  you.  I  find  the  gentlemen  of 
these  parts  generally  ready  to  do  you  aefvice.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
atrrs  not,  but  Sir  Jalm  Savik,  by  hia  iaatnnaenta  cxoeeAiitg  haay, 
intimatiDg  to  die  common  sort  vaderhand,  that  yowstlf^  bang  not 
resident  in  Ibe  county,  eannot  by  law  be  chosen,  and  being  his  Mi^jea* 
ty's  siscretary  and  a  strai^ger,  one  not  safe  to  be  trusted  by  the  coun- 
try; but  all  thn,  aoDording  to  his  manner,  so  doody  and  nmnin^, 
as  if  be  had  no  part  therein;  neither  doth  he  as  yet  tether  deelaK 
himself  than  only  that  he  will  be  at  York  the  day  of  the  election,  and 
thus  finding  he  cannot  work  them  from  me,  laboun  only  to  supplant 
yon.  I  endeavoar  to  meetwiih  him  aa  well  as  I  may,  and  omit  no- 
thing that  my  poor  wndiiilBndiiig  tells  me  may  do  yoa  servioe*  My 
Lord  Presideiit  hath  writ  t4>  hk  ficeholdeiB  on  your  behalf,  and  sea* 
ing  he  win  be  in  town  on  the  dection  day,  ii  were  very  good  ke  uxmid 
he  pleated  to  shew  kimse^ht  ike  CasH^yard,  and  that  you  write  him  «• 
Jew  lines  taking  notice  you  ke&r  of  some  opposOkm,  and  therefore  desire 
his  presence  might  secure  you  of  fair  carriage  in  the  choice*  I  haee 
heard  ihalt  when  Lord  Darcy  opposed  Sir  Thomas  Lake  in  a  matter  of 
Rke  nature,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  writ  to  Sir  Francis  to  desist*  I 
know  my  Lord  Chancellor  is  very  sensible  of  you  in  tikis  hnsinessj  a 
word  to  him,  and  such  a  letter  would  make  an  end  ofalL  Sir,  pardon 
me,  I  beseech  you;  lor  I  protest  I  am  in  travel  till  all  be  sore  for  yoi^ 
which  emboldens  me  to  propound  these  thii^  t»  you,  whieh  notwith- 
stan^ng  I  submit  to  year  judgment.  Sir,  I  wiA  »  better  occasiMi 
wherein  to  testify  the  duttlnl  and  affectionate  respeets  your  favour 
and  nobleness  may  justly  require  from  me.  In  the  mean  spaoet, 
pray  the  Afani^ty  still  to  increase  your  honour  and  hsippincssy  and  so 
remain  in  the  faith  and  peraeveianoa  of  being  your  honour's  humbly 
to  be  oommanded."  Letters  and  dispatches,  p.  10.  In  «  letter  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  on  the  aame  sutgect,  after  stating  in  nearly  the 
same  language  Savile^s  legal  ol^ection,  &c.  to  Calvertr-^ie  says  that 
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ter  only  that  he  attached  himself:  He  assiduous- 
ly laboured  to  gain  the  patronage  of  Buddogham, 
of  Williams,  of  Middlesex,  of  Weston— with  a  sy- 
cophantish  meanness,  too,  which  would  have  been 
deemed  irreconcileable  with  a  temper  haughty  and 
overbearingly  insolent  as  his,  did  we  not  know  that 
unprincipled  ambition  controuls  every  other  pas- 
sion; and  that  men  generally  exact  the  undue 
homage  that  they  pay  *. 

SftTile  tried  to  raiae  himself  by  popular  la]iguage>  u,  "  Whereas 
hiiBaelf  is  their  martyr,  having  eulfered  for  them,  the  patron  of  the 
dothiers,  of  aU  others  the  fittest  to  be  relied  on."  Bee  6,  1620, 
Vol.  I.  p.  II.  By  the  way,  we  shall  afterwards  give  some  account 
of  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Presidents  of  the  north,  whose  inter- 
position Wentworth  de8ired.-*See  Letter  to  Calvert,  April  98,  1623. 
See  other  letters  to  him. 

"^  Id.  p.  16.  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Middksex,  then  lord  high- 
treasurer,  he  says,  *'  My  most  honoured  lord,  whereas  you  have  been 
pleased  to  continue  by  commission  your  trust  upon  me  for  this  year's 
receipt  of  his  Miyesty's  revenue  in  these  parts,  I  must  necessarily 
judge  the  same  to  proceed  forth  of  the  wonted  good  opinion  your 
lordship  hath  been  ever  pleased,  out  of  your  nobleness,  to  retain  and  es- 
teem me  in;  which,  indeed,  is  no  small  comfort  to  me." — He  then  hum- 
bly requests  that  the  office  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Wetheridd,  and  says, 
*'  All  which,  notwithstanding,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship's 
more  weighty  judgment,  as  one  ready  to  obey  your  commands  in  all 
thii^,  and  prepared  diearfully  to  undergo  any  service  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  impose  upon  me.  Thus,  my  lord,  with  the  true  and  con- 
stant acknowledgment  of  that  duty  and  service  wherein  I  must  ever 
profess  myself  to  be  most  justly  bound  unto  you,  I  will  conclude  and 
humbly  take  leave,  &c"  Middlesex  was  obnoxious  to  a  haughty  aristo- 
cracy for  his  sudden  elevation.  To  have  despised  the  pr^udice  would 
have  been  meritorious;  but  Wentworth  was  the  proudest  of  the  proud. 
He  got  a  herald  to  fetch  his  pedigree  from  John  of  Gaunt.  Howell's 
Fam.  Lett.  p.  911.  Strai  Let  and  IHsp.  Let.  to  Wotton,  Nov.  8, 
1617 ;  8th  April,  1680,  p.  5  and  6.  See  also  Letters  in  Biog.  Brit. 
Wentworth.  See  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Ingram  to  Wentworth, 
Nov.  7,  1625.  Let.  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, p.  34,  35.    Other  letters  about  the  beginning. 
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In  parliament,  he  was  so  far  from  adopting  the 
ardent  language  of  the  popular  party,  or  yielding 
to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  youth,  that,  in  all 
great  questions,  he  was  cautiously  reserved :     In- 
deed, his  rule  of  action  is  clearly  developed  by 
himself  in  the  following  words,  which  form  part  of 
a  letter  to  his  brother- in  Jaw  Lord  Clifford,  so  ear- 
ly as  January,  1624.    *<  My  opinion  of  these  meet- 
ings'' (parliaments)  <<  your  Lordship  knows  suffi- 
ciently, and  the  services  done  there  coldly  requit- 
ed on  all  sides,  and,  which  is  worse,  many  times 
misconstrued.    I  judge,  farther,  the  path  we  are 
like  to  walk  in  is  now  more  narrow  and  slippery 
than  formerly,  yet  not  so  difficult  but  may  be  passed 
with  circumspection,  patience,   and  principally  si^ 
lence*.**    The  nature  of  his  public  life  may  be 
estimated,  too,  by  its  effects  upon  King  James,  who 
could  neither  esteem,  nor  countenance,  a  states- 
man who  affected  popularity  by  crossing  his  mea- 
sures.    **  Calling  to  mind,"  says  Wentworth,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sir   Richard  Weston,   then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  (May  19,  I627,) 
to  induce  him  to  mediate  with  the  king  for  a  re- 
turn of  favour,   <<   Calling  to  mind  the  faithful 
service  I  had  the  honour  to  do  his  Majesty  now 
with  God,  how  graciously  he  vouchsafed  to  accept 
and  express  it  openly  and  sundry  times,  I  enjoy 
with  myself  much  comfort  and  contentment." 
After  imputing  King  Charles's  indignation  ^<  to 
the  malevolent  interpretations  and  subtle  insinua- 

•  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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tions  of  his  adverssries,"  and  praying  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  himself,  he  says»  '*  Thiis  have 
I  presumed  upon  you  farther  than  any  particular  in« 
terest  of  mine  can  ivarrant,  out  of  a  general  belief 
in  your  wisdom  and  nobleness,  the  rather,  too, 
because  I  conceive  you  can  best  witness  the  opi- 
nion, nay,  I  might  Aay  the  esteem,  his  late  Majesty 
held  of  me  V 

During  the  first  parliament  of  Charles,  he  was 
still  uncommitted ;  nay,  in  «the  course  of  it,  en- 
gaged to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  pq>u- 
lar  party  in  the  favourite*s  behalf,  and  performed 
what  be  had  undertaken.  But  many  circumstances 
awakened  Buckingham's  jealousy.  Wentworth 
had  just  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of*  Clare, 
and  as  that  nobleman  was  ofifended  at  the  court, 
and,  with  his  son  Denzil  Hollis,  keenly  opposed 
it,  the  connection  naturally  led  the  son-in-law 
into  the  society  of  the  popular  party ;  and  as  he 
conceived  his  merits  overlooked,  he  appears  to 
have  been  willing,  by  a  mysterious  carriage,  to  let 
the  duke  know  that  he  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
His  great  family-influence,  his  connections,  sup 
ported  by  talents  which,  though  they  had  not  ac- 


*  Id.  p.  34  and  5.  See  Raddiflfe's  Essay  towards  the  Life  of  Straf- 
rofd- 

t  Th«  marriage  took  place  on  the  5Uth  ot  February,  1484-5, 
and  Parlianieat  met  on  the  18th  of  June.  See  Biog.  Brit  Art. 
Hollis,  lor  an  account  of  Lord  Ckre.  He  bought  his  titles.  Though 
he  disliked  Buckingham,  and  opposed  the  Court,  he  was  not  fond  of 
encountering  the  dangers  of  patriotism.  See  Letter  to  Wentworth. 
Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  voL  i.  p.  31. 
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quired  for  him  the  high  character  he  afterwards 
earned  in  a  different  sphere,  were  even   then 
respected,  made  him  an  object  of  too  great  im» 
portance  to  be  despised  by  the  favourite  jat  the 
moment  he  dreaded  an  impeachment    ^  At  the 
dissolved  parliament  in  Oxford^''  says  be  in  aiv. 
other  letter  of  complaint  to  Weston,  '<  you  are 
privy  how  I  was  moved  from,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  promise  of  his  good 
esteem  and  favour ;  you  are  privy  that  my  answer 
was,  I  did  honour  the  duke's  person ;  that  I  would 
be  ready  to  serve  him  in  the  quality  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  gentleman ;  you  are  privy,  how,  during 
that  sitting,  I  performed  what  I  profisssed  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  the  making  me  sheriff  the 
winter  after  *•"    Wentworth  had  been  solicited  at 
the  same  time,  professedly  at  least,  in  favour  of 
the  duke,  by  WiUiams,  then  lordJceeper,  who  did 
not  allow  an  opportunity  of  being  busy  to  escape } 
and  as  the  lord-keeper  was  himself  suspected  of 
plotting  with  the  members  of  the  opposition  for  his 
patron's  ruin,  it  was  artfully  suggested,  that  Went- 
worth's  moderation  was  a  cover  to  a  plot  which 
be  was  promoting  between  Williams  and  the  pq)u- 
lar  party-^a  suggestion  which  acquired  confirma- 
tion by  his  intimacy  with  Archbishop  Abbot,  whom 
the  favourite  deeply  feared.     Hence  the  primate 
and  tlie  lord-keeper  fell  immediately  under  the 
royal  indignation ;  and  Wentworth,  though  mea- 
sures were  still  kept  with  him,  was,  as  he  com- 

^  Letters  and  Dispatches,  Vol.  I.  p.  34  and  S5, 
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plains,  pricked  sheriff,  that,  by  rendering  him  in-> 
eligible  to  the  next  parliament,  his  designs  might 
be  defeated  *. 

The  unhappy  expedient  of  pricking  him  sheriff 
as  it  ranked  him  with  such  men  as  Coke,  Philips^ 
Seymour,  and  others,  against  whom  the  same  mea^ 
sure  was  adopted,  proved,  in  all  probability,  the 
cause  of  his  future  exaltation  ;  for  it  bespoke  an 
opinion  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  of  his  principles, 
and  thus  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
persecuted  advocate  of  popular  rights.    Even  his 
friends,  who  still  expected  his  rise  as  a  courtier^ 
congratulated  him  on  the  event.    **  For  your  being 
chosen,"  writes  one,  *^  my  poor  opinion  is,  that 
there  did  not  any  thing  befall  you  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  life,  that  is  and  will  be  more  honour 
to  you  in  the  public,  who  speak  most  strangely  of 
it  f ."    The  same  individusJ  adds  a  fact  to  soothe 
his  correspondent  under  this  mark  of  royal  dis^ 
pleasure.    **  It  was  told  me  by  two  counsellors, 
that,  in  naming  of  you,  the  king  said  you  were  an 
honest  gentleman,  but  not  a  tittle  to  any  of  the 
rest." 

Though  he  felt  the  indignity,  the  king's  favour^ 
able  sentiments,  with  his  correspondence  at  court, 
prevented  him  from  despairing.    As  he  ascribed 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud^  p.  139.  Racket's  Life  of  Williams^  Fart 
ii.  p.  17.  See  p.  14.  StMffoid's  Let  and  Dia.  Vol.  I.  p.  9S«  Sir 
-Arthur  Ingram's  Letter,  Not.  7,  1025.  The  knowledge  ermced  hy 
WiUiaxns,  as  to  the  motions  of  the  adverse  party,  naturaDy  inspired 
suspicion, 
t  Id.  p.  «9. 
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the  ill  treatment  to  the  misrepresentations  and 
subtle  insinuations  of  his  enemies,  he  endeavoured 
to  recover  his  ground,  both  through  the  medium 
of  Weston,  and  by  a  personal  interview  with  Buck- 
ingham. The  latter,  at  this  interview^  ascribed 
Wentworth's  having  been  made,  sheriff,  to  mis- 
take, which  his  grace,  being  then  in  Holland,  had 
no  opportunity  of  rectifying— contracted,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  it,  a  friendship  with  him,  <<  all 
former  mistakes  laid  asleep,  forgotten,"  and  gave 
him. ''  all  the  good  words  and  good  usage  which 
could  be  expected ;  which,",  says  the  latter,  <<  bred 
in  me  a  great  deal  of  content  and  security  */'  But 
the  reconcilement  was  frustrated  by  his  enemies, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  exertions,  of  Weston,  infused 
fresh  jealousy  into  the  breast  of  the  favourite,  to 
\i^hich,  probably,  his  intimate  connection  with 
Wandesford,  might  contribute ;  and  he  soon  ex* 
perienced  another  proof  of  it  in  being  again  de- 
prived of  the  office  of  Gustos  Rotulorum,  to  which 
he  had  been  a  second  time  promoted^  The  mor- 
tification was  enhanced  by  the  triumph  of.  his  old 
enemy,  Saviile,  who  was  restored  to  court-favour,. 
made  a  privy-counsellor,  &c.  Even  this  did  not 
determine  him  to  proclaim  himself  a  patriot*  He 
still  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  breach  at  court ; 
but,  when  he  failed  in  his  humiliating  labours,  and 
was  deserted  by  the  court-party  in  the  country, 
now  attached  to  Saviile ;  while,  from  such  prools. 
of  royal  displeasure,  the  popular  party  regarded 

•  Letten  to  Wetton,  p.  S4.  of  Straff.  Let  and  Diap.  rol.  L 
VOL.  II.  8 
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him  as  fairly  enlisted  in  their  side,  he  had  no  al- 
ternative but  either  unk  into  insignificance  with 
all  parties  in  the  country,  or  place  himsdf  at  liie 
head  of  the  qiposition.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
the  loan  was  demanded,  and  he  had  but  a  choice 
of  evils  ;-~either  to  forfeit  his  chaiBCter  in  the 
country,  or  to  incur  the  hazard  of  the  royal  resent- 
ment to  such  a  degree  as  threatened  to  Mast  all 
his  prospects  from  that  quarter.  His  fHends  im- 
portuned him  to  comply }  his  old  rival  exulted  at 
the  circumstance.  ^*  It  was  su{^oaed,'*  said  Lord 
Haughton  in  a  letter  to  him,  <<  this  humour  of 
oommitting  had  been  q>ent,  till  that  your  antago- 
nist did  revive  it ;  who,  I  hear,  brags  he  hath  you 
in  a  toil  or  dilemma.  If  you  refuse,  you  shall  run 
the  fortune  of  the  other  ddinquents.  If  you  come 
in  at  the  last  hour  into  the  vineyard,  he  hopes  it 
will  lessen  you  in  the  country.*'  Reduced  to  this . 
dilemma,  and  irritated  by  bad  treatment,  he  pre>- 
fenred  the  maintenance  of  bis  present  p<^ularity  to 
a  chance  of  promotion  at  court,  which,  from  past 
events,  must  necessarily  have  been  faint  *. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  parl'iament,  therefore, 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  sufi^r  for  sup- 
porting the  legal  rights  of  the  people  i  and  the  elo- 
quent harangue  which  he  then  made*— an  harangue 
that  breathed  rather  the  language  of  the  passions, 


*  Letters  and  Diip.  Lord  CKSbrd  md  Lord  Baltimore  to  bim,  roL  ii. 
p.  S6^  7.  Lord  HaughtOD  to  bim,  p.  37.  Lord  CHffbrd^  p.  SS.  This 
lord  advises  him  to  slip  the  money  into  the  oommifision^rs'  hands, 
and  thus  elK»pe  firam  the  difiooJly.  Lord  BaMmM^.  |v  39.  See 
other  Let. 
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tlm  of  logic^  taught  the  court  the  propriety  of  se- 
curing him  to  itself)  and|  ad  he  had  never  ceased 
to  correspond  with  Weston^  and  his  great  friends 
interposed  their  good  offices  for  hitn)  while,  though 
he  had  expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  of  the 
general  measures  of  government,  he  neither  o& 
fended  individuals  in  that  burst  of  indignation 
iior  afterwards,  there  were  few  impediments  to  a 
cordial  understanding.  Having  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  the  court,  and  been  gratified  with 
title  and  place,  he  not  only  supported  immediately 
that  train  of  measures  which  he  had  so  unquali- 
fiedly condemned,  but  bent  all  his  resources  to  re^ 
duce  arbitraiy  government  both  in  chufch  and 
state  to  a  system. 

"  Savile  of  Yorkshire,*  says  Heylin,  "  a  busy 
man  in  the  house  of  commons,**  (he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  man  of  any  consequence  there,) 
^*  but  otherwise  a  politic  and  prudent  person,  the 
4dng  had  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  former  parlial- 
ment,  by  making  him  one  of  his  privy-council,  and 
preferring  him  to  be  comptroller  of  his  household, 
in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  then  deceased ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  last  session,  bad  raised  him 
to  the  honour  of  Lord  SavUe  oi  Pontfract.  Com- 
petitor with  Savile  in  all  his  elections  for  the  coun- 
ty,  had  been  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  of  Wentworth 
Wood-House,  a  man  of  most  prodigious  parts, 
which  he  had  made  use  of  at  first  in  favour  of  the 
popular  faction,  and  for  refusing  the  loan  had  been 
long  imprisoned.     He  looked  on  the  preferment 

of  Savile,  his  old  adversary,  with  no  small  disdain j, 
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taking  himself  to  be,  as  indeed  he  was,  as  much 
above  him  in  revenue,  as  in  parts  and  power.  To 
sweeten  and  demulce  this  man,  Weston,  then  lord 
treasurer,  used  his  best  endeavours ;  and,  having 
gained  him  to  the  king,  not  only  procured  him  to 
be  one  of  his  Majesty's  privy^council,  but  to  be 
made  lord-president  of  the  north,  and  advanced 
unto  the  title  of  Viscount  Wentworth  j  by  which 
he  overtopt  the  Saviles  both  in  court  and  countiy. 
Being  so  gained  unto  the  king,  he  became  the  most 
devout  friend  of  the  church,  the  greatest  zealot  for 
advancing  the  monarchical  interest,  and  the  ablest 
minister  of  state  both  for  peace  and  war,  that  any 
of  our  former  histories  have  afibrded  to  us.  He  had 
not  long  frequented  the  council-table,  when  Laud 
and  he,  coming  to  a  right  understanding  of  one 
another,  entered  into  a  league  of  such  inviolable 
friendship,  that  nothing  but  the  inevitable  stroke 
of  death  could  separate  them  ;  and,  joining  hearts 
apd  hands  together,  co-operated  from  thenceforth 
for  advancing  the  honour  of  the  church,  and  his 
Majesty's  service*."     This,  as  a  characteristic 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  194.  But  it  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  the  fHendehip  had  not  terminated  in  intrigues  against  escb 
other,  when  a  common  calamity  made  them  drop  their  animosities  b 
sympathy  with  their  mutual  suffi^ings.  The  queen,  whom  Laud 
was  so  attached  to,  had  taken  great  umbrage  at  Strafford,  a  little  be- 
fore his  impeachment ;  (Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  186 ;)  and  Windbank,  Laud'f 
greatest  confidant,  and  in  &ct  creature,  seems  to  have  been  engsged 
in  a  plot  against  Strafford,  who  now  overtopt  Laud,  whom  he  had 
formerly  courted.  Lord  St  Albans  and  Clanrichard,  whom  Strafibtd 
bad  deeply  injured,  writes  to  Windbank,  grievously  complaining,  and 
uses  these  words :  '^  When  the  parliament  doth  at,  the  day  will 
come  shall  pay  for  all."— -Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
tittter  dated  9th  Oct.  1640.    Now^  that  Lord  would  never  have  writ- 
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picture^  we  have  presented.    But  it  is  in  several 
respects  incorrect    Wentworih,  as  we  have  shewn, 
had  latterly  become  a  patriot  by  compulsion ;  and, 
far  from  requiring  to  be  demulced  by  Weston,  so- 
licited his  patronage,  as  a  mean  of  obtaining  the 
royal  favour.    The  panegyric  upon  his  talents  for 
peace  and  war,  is  also  misplaced.     He  had  no  op- 
portunity for  displaying  any  ability  in  the  last; 
and  he  cannot  surely  be  deemed  a  great  minister 
whose  measures  produce  a  convulsion.     There  re- 
mains, however,  much  truth  in  the  picture ;  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  not  an  amiable  one.    By  the  church 
is  here  meant,  not  the  ^  advancement  of  Christian 
piety,  but  of  clerical  power,  which  is  ready  to  let 
loose  a  torrent  of  bloody  persecution  upon  all  who 
scruple  at  implicit  obedience  to  her  authority,  in 
regard  even  to  every  ceremony  prescribed  in  the 
worship  of  the  Creator.    The  alliance  between 
church  and  state  was  then  fully  understood ;  and 
Wentworth  knew  that  not  only  did  the  royal  fa- 
vour depend  on  his  promoting  this  object;  but 
that  the  friendship  of  Laud,  (whom,  as  enjoying  the 
king's  ear,  he  eagerly  courted,  by  entering  into  all 
his  views,  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  revenges,  that 
he  might  secure  that  individual's  interest  to  pro- 
tect him  in  his  present  place,  and  recommend  him 
to  greater  honours,)  was  unattainable  on  other  con- 
ditions.     So  devoted  to  Laud  was  Wentworth, 
that  to  him  this  ecclesiastic  breathed  out  his  dis- 


ten  80^  imleM  he  had  been  confident  of  a  friendly  hearing ;  and  at 
Whidbank  oonld  not  stand  alone,  or  without  Land,  I  think  the  eon- 
chiaioB  ohnooa.-— See  Wentworth'i  Letter  to  Con,  Let.  and  Diap, 
▼oLiL  p.  119. 
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appointment  at  being  restrained  even  by  CbBfks 
himaelfy  in  his  schemes  for  going  thorough*  as  he 
called  it,  in  religious  innovation  ;  as  veil  ai  his 
vexation  at  being  restrained  by  the  coldness  of 
the  other  counsellors  in  projected  cruelty.  Went- 
worth's  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith,  too,  may  be 
conceived  from  his  correspondence  with  Signior 
Con,  the  pope^s  resident.  But  Wentworth  hsd 
incurred  such  general  odium,  that  his  only  hope 
of  continued  greatness,  or  even  security,  depended 
on  his  triumph  over  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
hated  all  popular  men  thenceforth,  because  be 
knew  them  to  be  irreconcileable  enemies.  The 
puritan  party  has  been  exposed  to  ridicule  for  their 
religion :  yet  the  only  defence  that  could  be  made 
for  Wentworth  was,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a 
zealous  principle  towards  all  the  innovations  in 
worship  then  attempted,  and  not  by  selfishness 
disguised  under  hypocritical  cant  Which  of  the 
two  then,  ought,  in  this  view,  to  be  accounted 
most  bigotted  7 

Haughty  and  reserved,  his  stem  brows,  general- 
ly clouded  with  a  frown,  warned  people  of  their 
distance.  Such  a  person  could  rarely  be  brought 
to  the  proof  in  conversation,  since,  in  so  ftur  as  the 
thing  is  practicable,  it  is  only  when  one  is  driven 
from  his  generalities,  from  the  topics  on  which  lie 
is  particularly  ready,  that  his  intellectual  powers 
can  be  fairiy  estimated.  But  the  man  we  have 
described,  provided  his  rank  shed  a  lustre  upon 
the  reserved  haughtiness  of  his  manners^  has  many 
advantages  in  impressing  the  public  moid  with  a 
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l^gh  opioipii  of  hia  tal^nta*    His  very  appearance 
18  impofidiig  I  for  tbe  mob,  both  poor  and  rich,  pay 
iKmaga  vh^ro  it  is  exacted,  ttid  are  awed  by 
what  seems  mysterioua.    As  he  speaks  rarely,  too, 
he  is  heard  with  reverence,  familiarity  being  fatal 
to  respect*    Instead  of  discussing  a  subject  started 
by  othen,  and  following  it  through  their  various 
vfewfli,  he  selects  his  own  topic,  and  dismisses  or 
resumes  it  at  pleasure.    He  is  neither  exposed  to 
the  subtle  reasoning  of  a  dii^utant,  nor  liable  to 
the  imputatbn  of  having  dropt  his  aigument  when 
be  has  exhausted  his  knowledge.    As  it  is  only 
when  he  is  roused  by  the  occasion  that  he  over- 
comes his  habitual  reluctance  to  unbend,  so,  if  he 
have  fluency,  he  pours  himself  out  with  a  fervour 
unattainable  by  those  who  dissipate  iheir  energy 
in  common  discourse*   Hence,  such  a  person,  widi 
talent  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary  level,  may  easily 
convert  the  awe  inspired  by  his  manner  into  admi- 
ration by  his  speech.    But  should  he  haye  uncon- 
trolled power  in  the  state,  and  possess  the  requi- 
site qualities  of  stem  iufleidbility  of  purpose,  where 
it  suits  his  interest,  and  promptitude  of  decision, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  admiration  of  mankind* 
Such  I  apprehend  to  have  been  Wentworth :  as  a 
speaker  in  parliament,  he  appears  to  have  only 
once  iairly  tried  his  powers;  and  his  harangue 
then,  though  most  calculated  for  effect  in  a  person 
of  bis  reserved  manners,  is  merely  remarkable  for 
an  energetical  expression  of  feeling.    Anterior  to 
his  great  employment  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he 
waa  poHibly  r^te^  higher  than  any  propf  of  mental 
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vigour  exhibited  by  him  as  a  statesman  warranted; 
but  his  great  character  was  subsequent  to  that 
event  Yet  his  measures  are  by  no  means  indica- 
tive of  supereminent  wisdom  or  talent ;  and  in  his 
letters  and  dispatches,  which  are  both  tame  and 
defective  in  the  composition,  we  in  vain  look  for 
traces  of  a  superior  mind.  His  intellectual  powers 
were  most  signally  displayed  at  his  trial ;  and  the 
ardent  tone,  of  his  feelings  in  the  peroration  pro- 
duced an  astonishing  effect;  but,  in  other  respects, 
his  defence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remark- 
able. It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  that  he  was 
then  favoured  with  many  of  those  circumstances 
which  most  powerfully  excite  the  sympathy  of  an 
audience :  the  ladies,  who  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  that  respect,  were  charmed  with  his  man- 
ner arid  person  at  the  outset.  Most  of  the  cotem- 
porary  historians,  too,  had  some  interest  of  their 
own  to  gratify  in  their  character  of  him. 

Proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive,  he  was  impa« 
tient  of  contradiction,  resented  the  slightest  mark 
of  disrespect,  and  was  incapable  of  forgiveness. 
Some  difference  having  occurred  at  the  council- 
table  between  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  Weston 
Earl  of  Portland,  Wentworth,  in  a  fury,  told  Hol- 
land that  '*  the  king  would  do  well  to  cut  off  his 
head  ;**  and  instead  of  apologising  for  so  strange  a 
speech  as  a  sudden  transport  of  passion,  he  aggra- 
vated the  offence  by  future  rudeness  during  seve- 
ral years.  His  revengeful  disposition  manifested 
itself  on  many  occasions :  Nor  need  we  recount 
jn  the  number  his  treatment  of  his  rival  Savile, 


--  -•   — ^ 
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^hom  he  soon  stript  of  his  office,  and  sent  down 
to  the  country,  a  most  abject  disconsolate  old  man, 
to  be  still  within  the  sphere  of  his  rivars  power. 
The  cases  of  Lords  Mountnorris  and  Loflt^s,  which 
will  fall  to  be  stated  afterwards,  are  admitted  even 
by  Lord  Clarendon  to  have  manifested  a  nature 
excessiv'ely  imperious.     In  the  first,  though  the 
sentence  was  not  executed  against  that  peer's  life, 
he  acted  upon  the  arbitrary  principle  which  he  al- 
leged ought  to  have  been  adopted  against  Lord 
Holland.     <' It  was  looked  on,"  says  the  noble 
historian,  '<  as  a  pure  act  of  revenge,  and  gave  all 
men  warning,  how  they  trusted  themselves  in  the 
territories  where  he  commanded.''     The  case  of 
Chancellor  Lord  Loftus  was  fraught  with  equal  in- 
justice, but  was  an  act  of  less  violence,  because  it 
concerned  not  life  *.     His  persecution  of  Williams, 
whom  he  had  once  earnestly  courted,  savoured  of 
the  same  spirit ;  and  it  was  not  without  cause  that 
the  prelate  refused  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  he  should 
be  there  in  the  power  of  a  man  who,  in  a  few 
•months,  would  discover  some  old  statute  to  cut  off 
his  head.     In  all  these  acts,  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation, that  vindictive  cruelty  generally  springis 
from  fear,  was  fully  evinced.     He  seized  the  criti-  ^ 
cal  moment  of  oppression,  lest  the  objects  of  his 
malice  should  afterwards  be  in  a  condition  to  call 
him  to  a  reckoning  for  injustice. 

These  evil  qualities  in  Wentworth  were,  in  some 
pleasure,  compensated  with  kindness  and  benefi- 

*  CUurendon's  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  150-1^  S90-8. 
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cmee  to  thoie  wbo  bumbly  acknowledged  \m  m- 
periority,  and  courted  his  ft vour •  ^  Id  a  wwd*'' 
•ays  Clarendoo,  *'  the  epitaph  which  Fiirtarch  ra- 
cord9  that  SylU  wrote  for  himselfs  may  not  be  un- 
fitly applied  to  hini-*^  That  no  man  did  ever  ei&- 
oeed  him,  either  in  doing  good  to  hi9  frienda,  or  in 
doing  mischief  to  his  enemies  t'  for  his  acta  of 
both  kinds  were  notorious  *." 
Ki,.  Wentworth  had  courted  his  fortune  t  but  it  was 

only  through  great  importunity  on  the  part  of  mi- 
nisters that  Noy  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept of  place  under  the  Crown*    The  reward  of 
his  apostacy  from  the  cause  of  freedom  was  the 
place  of  attomey-generalf  the  most  lucrative  then 
attainable  by  the  profession.    For  this  he  was  en- 
tirely indebted  to  the  high  character  which  he  had 
acquired  fior  legal  research  and  talents  and  as,  un- 
like Wentworth,  ha  had  sinned  unequivocally  in 
opposmg  the  royal  pretmsionsb  his  place  afforded 
as  indisputable  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  as  it  did  of  the  profligacy  of  his  prin- 
cii^esu    From  the  morosity  of  his  temper,  and  the 
nature  of  his  studies^-^such  as  the  n^cords  of  the 
Tower-^which  were  remote  from  the  common 
track  even  of  his  profetoion,  his  learning,  great  in 
reality,  was  ovenated ;  pwple  being  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance by  his  manners,  and  venerating,  according  to 
custom,  what  they  could  not  comprehend.    His 
pride  and  moroseness,  while  they  prevented  him 
from  flrttering  others,  rendered  him  the  dupe  of 
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flattery  bimidf.  The  inuociableiMflf  of  hb  diqpo- 
eltion  precluded  him  from  gaining  that  quick  dia- 
cermnent  of  the  human  heart  which  enables  one  to 
appreciate  disoourse,  and  imposed  lilenoe  upon  the 
generality  of  thoie  who  are  readiest  to  recommend 
themselves  by  servile  means.  Hence  men  of  eic- 
alted  rank  and  consuminate  address,  overpowered 
him  by  extolling  his  learning  and  legal  knowledge, 
and  thus,  as  he  wanted  princqile»  easily  converted 
him  into  an  instrument  of  their  designs ;  '*  Het 
thinking/'  to  borrow  the  words  of  Clarendon, 
^  that  he  could  not  give  a  dearer  testimony  that 
his  knowledge  in  the  law  was  greater  than  all  other 
men's,  than  by  making  that  law  which  aU  other 
men  believed  not  to  be  so  */' 

Lord^treasurer  Weston,  afterwards  Earl  pf  Port-  Waton, 
lend,  was  of  an  ancfient  family,  and  had*  eccordingSI^^^'^ 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  begun  his  Ofyreer  as  a 
courtier,  with  the  same  views  that  actuate  man- 
kind in  the  choice  of  a  business  or  ^ofession*  To 
enable  him  to  run  his  hopeful  course,  his  friendfc 
who  expected  to  share  his  fortunes  supported  him 
both  with  their  purse  and  credit.  But  he  remain- 
ed long  at  court  unnoticed,  tilU  having  attached 
himself  to  some  of  the  favourites  theret  be  at  last 
procured  employment,  and  ascended  by  degrees  to 
the  high  office  which  he  now  filled*  In  this  situa- 
tion he  had  given  such  small  satisfiu^tion  to  the 
duke,  that  il  was  supposed  the  death  of  that  per- 
sonage  only  saved  him  from  a  fidl.    This  accounts 

•  ClMieiid9«'s  Hkl.  voL  L  p.  7S. 
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for  his  eagerness  to  strengthen  himself  by  new  al- 
liances'—as with  Wentworth ;  and  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  Wentworth  would  have  deserted  and 
persecuted  him  as  he  did  Williams,  )¥hom  he  had 
formerly  addressed  himself*  to,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  alliance  would  have  proved  favourable  to 
him,  even  in  the  duke's  esteem. 

Notwithstanding  the  declared  poverty  of  the 
Crown,  Weston  received  the  most  profuse  marks  of 
the  royal  bounty,  both  in  money  and  land.    But 
as  his  raipacity,  though  extreme,  was  equalled  by 
his  extravagance,  little  of  it  descended  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  neither  power  nor  emolument  brought 
enjoyment  to  himself;  it  being  his  misfortune,  by 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  enlargement  of 
both,  to  lose  all  satisfaction  in  what  he  had.     His 
temper  prompted  him  to  testify  his  courage  in  giv- 
ing oflfence  to  people  of  credit  at  court ;  but,  when 
he  had  vented  his  spleen,  his  native  pusillanimity 
overcame  him  with  womanish  terror  for  the  con- 
sequences.    He,  therefore,  latterly  acquired  the 
character  of  a  man  of  big  looks,  and  of  a  mean 
and  abject  spirit.    No  sense  of  honour  restrained 
his  conduct ;  and  the  public  hatred  towards  him 
was  augmented  by  his  religion.    Though  he  pro- 
fessed protestantism,  he  was  a  suspected  papist, 
and  died  one.    His  wife  and  domestics  were  all 
professed  Catholics  \ 

With  a  sketoh  of  these  characters  we  shall  at 
present  content  ourselves ;  for  others,  though  they 

*  ClarendoDj  toL  i.  p.  47,  etseq.    Rush.  ?oL  u.  p.  883. 
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acted  an  equally  guilty,  were  prevented  by  their 
situation  from  so  conspicuous  a  part.  We  there- 
fore return  to  a  relation  of  events. 

Though  the  duke's  secret  feelings  had  occasion*  p«Me  wHii 
ed  the  wars  with  Spain  and  France,  he  was  him-  ^l^iSni 
self  latterly  inclined  to  peace ;  and  the  new  coun-*^  ^^^ 
sels  led  to  an  immediate  termination  of  hostilities. 
Laud's  high*church   principles,  which  involved 
his  own  views  of  personal  aggrandizement,  pro- 
duced in  him  a  rankling  animosity  against  the  fo- 
reign ProtestantSi  whose  doctrine  approached  to  ^,. 
that  of  the  puritan  or  moderate  party,  (for  the 
word  puritan  was  now  of  most  comprehensive  sig-         ^ 
nification  in  the  court  vocabulary,)  while  the  prac- 
tice as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  Romish  sect 
accorded  with  his  own  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
government.    Wentworth  again  saw,  as  did  ill  all 
probability  his  grand  coadjutor  Laud,  that  their 
only  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  in  which  they 
had  embarked — a  cause  that  implied  their  own 
preferment,  and   even  continuance  in  places  of 
power  and  emolument,  nay,  their  veiy  personal  se- 
curity from  after-impeachment,  arose  from  the  at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  pedce.      Without 
some  legitimate  organ  for  the  expression  of  the. 
public  will,  popular  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  power  was  not  apprehended :    Disunited, 
destitute  of  concert,  the  first  symptom  of  commo- 
tion might  be  quelled ;  but,  did  the  necessities  of 
the  Crown  imperiously  demand  a  parliament,  they 
brought  with  them  an  authority  to  that  assembly 
which  must  enforce  a  change  of  measures,  while 
the  policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  execu- 
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tive,  would  stimulate  them  both  to  demand  a  sa* 
crifice  of  miniaters,  and  to  make  new  provisions 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  evils.  Charles 
was,  therefore,  advised  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
both  states,  and  confine  his  attention  to  the  at« 
tainment  of  an  inglorious  triumph  over  the  privi* 
leges  of  his  subjects.  The  accomplishment  of  his 
pacific  wishes  found  no  obstacle  in  the  courts  of 
fVance  and  Spain,  nor  was  it  reasonable  that  it 
should,  since,  after  a  waste  of  lives  and  treasure, 
the  avowed  objects  for  hostilities  on  his  part  were 
abandoned.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  resti* 
tution  of  the  Palatinate,  *and  the  wretched  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  by  his  as« 
surances  of  support,  were  never  considered  in  the 
treaty,  but  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment they  had  been  seduced  to  provoke-^ 
thus  justifying  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton,  <<  That  all  that  pass  by  us  spoil  us,  and  that 
we  spoil  all  that  refy  upon  us  *.** 
spittdidca.  Though  peace  was  concluded  with  the  House  of 
in^AdS!  Austria,  Qiatles  still  wished  to  afiTord  some  feeble 
^^•»*  support  to  his  brother-in-law  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate ;  and  surely  never  did  a  more  fa- 
vourable juncture  occur.  The  famed  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  after  many  urgent  solicita- 
tions winch  he  long  withstood,  had  at  last  under- 
taken the  cause  of  the  distressed  German  Protes- 
tants ;  and  as  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  career 
of  unparalleled  success,  the  cordial  co-operaticm  of 

Clarendon's  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  65.    Rush.  vol.  £i.  p.  9S,  75,  et  seg 
See  p.  M,  to  Le^kten't  mnnrk.    See  Hist.  Pief.  to  Ca^eton's.LeiJ 
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Bng^aiid  might  have  soon  brought  the  struggle  to 
ft  hippy  period. 

Lftfiding  in  PomaiOMy   GusteTas  80<hi  put 
himsdf  at  ti^  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and 
beating  the    Imperialists  in  every  engagement, 
threatened  to  wrest  from  them  their  unjust  ac* 
quisitiomL     Instead  of  joining  the  Swede,  Char« 
ks  condnded  a  peace;  but,  though  the  treaty 
forbade  him  openly  to  assist  the  palatine,  he  re* 
solved  to  render  him  a  small  support,  and  there- 
fore levied  six  thousand  men,  whom  he  sent  under 
the  command,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  Marquis 
Hamilton,  to  join  Oustavus^    This  small  army, 
however,  mouldered  away,  and  the  Swede^  who, 
with  success,  forgot  his  modemtion,  began  to  ia»- 
pose  conditions  which  even  the  pahgrave,  sunk  a4 
he  was,  rejected  with  disdain.    Had  the  English 
monarch  acted  with  qvirtt,  this  never  could  have 
hi^p^ied  any  more  than  the  fiulure  of*  the  expe^ 
dition  itself  with  the  hero  who  planned  it    After 
great  success,   Gnstavus  began  to  experience  m 
partial  reverse  of  fortune  from  the  abilities  of  Wel^ 
kstein,  the  genersl  to  whom  the  emperw  had  been 
indebted  for  all  his  victimes»    This  great  captain 
had,  itom  a  suspicion  of  his  entertaining  dark  de-- 
signs  of  sdf^graadizement,  been  discarded  with 
ignominy  when  bis  services  were  deemed  no  long- 
er requisite  for  the  schemes  of  his  employer.    But, 
on  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  veteran  had  been 
again  summoned  to  the  command^  and  as  he 
took  the  field  with  a  superior  army,  the  scale  be- 
gan  to  turn  against  the  Swede.    Yet  at  the  battle  not.  s, 
of  Lutzen,  where  he  fell,  his  soldiers,  fired  with  ^^^' 
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fury  at  his  death,  gained  a  complete  victory^. 
But  it  was  useless  to  the  cause  :  deprived  of  their 
leader,  they  could  no  longer  maintain  the  contest, 
and  matters  reverted  to  their  former  position. 
Thus  was  the  palsgrave's  last  hope  extinguished^ 
but  with  it  also  terminated  his  sufferings^  for  he 
died  that  year,  as  some  allege,  of  a  broken  heart. 
Wellestein's  late  success  having  augmented  the 
jealousy  of  his  influence  with  the  soldiery,  over* 
whelmed  him.  He  was  assassinated  by  some  Scots 
and  Irish  in  the  emperor's  service  t. 

Some  of  these  events  were  posterior  to  those 
which  we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  relate.     But 
it  may,  in  this  place,  not  be  improper  to  continue 
a  concise  view  of /oreign  afl&irs,  that  the  attention 
may  not  afterwards  be  unnecessarily  withdrawn 
.  from  domestic  occurrences.    The  two  houses  of 
Austria  and  Bourbon  entertained  an  increasing^ 
jealousy  of  each  other,  and  solicited  the  assistance 
of  England  by  turns.     The  neutrality  preserved 
by  Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  held  the  balance 
of  Europe  in  his  own  hands,  has  been  admired  as 
politic ;  but  no  such  mbtive  actuated  him.    There 
were  two  parties  in  the  cabinet  in  regard  to  fo- 
reign affiurs— one  attached  to  Fralice,  the  other  to 
Spain ;  and  Wentworth  and  Laud  balanced  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.    It  was  hoped  that, 

*  Roah.  ToL  ii.  p.  36^  et  $eq.  6%,  69,  60,  107 — 9,  166—168,  181, 
182.  Harte's  Gust  Adolph.  vol.  i.  p.  209^  et  seq,  and  toI.  ii.  par- 
tacularly  p.  318,  et  teq.  Howell'a  Fam.  Jjet  p.  «1«,  13,  8f9— 931. 
Frank,  p.  37S,  et  eeq. 

t  Harte's  Guat.  Addph.  vol.  i.  p.  181,  190,  ISSE,  «18,  SSI,  et  eef. 
vol.  ii.  p.  41,  ct  ieq.    Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  i.  p.  gl5. 
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during  peace,  the  people  might,  by  degrees,  be 
inured  to  illegal  impositions,  till  the  practice  had 
subdued  the  remembrance  of  their  rights,  and  the 
power  of  the  crown  had  been  confirmed ;  when 
his  majesty  might  safely  engage  in  continental 
contests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident  that 
he  pecuniary  difficulties  arising  out  of  a  sudden 
war,  must  lead  to  a  parliament,  when  its  authority 
would  be  almost  irresistible.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Wentworth  predicted  his  own  fate  in  that  eVent. 
Terror,  therefore,  augmented  his  anxiety  for  the 
overthrow  of  public  liberty,  as  he  clearly  foresaw 
that  if  he  did  not  destroy  it,  it  would  destroy  him. 
Thus  was  he  goaded  on  by  his  personal  fears  to 
pursue  measures  which  terminated  in  his  ruin  *• 

A  singular  proof  of  the  real  motives  which  ac«  s^enttmtf 
tuated  the  royal  councils,  is  afforded  by  a  secret  I^IinttX 
league  which  was  entered  into  with  Spain  against  JJJ^^" 
the  Dutch.    The  object  was  to  reduce  that  flour- HoUnd, 
ishing  republic  to  its  old  subjection  to  the  house  issi. 
of  Austria,  that  it  might  no  longer  be  an  example 
of  successful  revolt  from  the  kingly  authority  t* 
But  surely  that  policy  never  can  deserve  the  name 
of  liberal,  which  would  allow  the  smaller  states  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  greater,  and  general  free* 
dom  to  be  proscribed.    Nor  are  our  ideas  either 


«  Sidney,  Stote  Papers,  toI.  li.  p.  374,  etteq.  md  pertieQlarly  p. 
018,  091.  Claivtidoii,  State  Papers,  MS.  Bod.  Lib.  toL  ir.  See  the 
Oer.  printed  State  Pepen,  rol.  i.  and  ii«.  Stnf.  Lett,  and  Dis^  ifoL 
n.p»^,et  teq,  p.  «0,  etieq.  p.  66,  7. 

t  Clar.  State  P^en,  toL  i.  p.  49,  et  geq,  toI.  ii.  App.  SS.  Introd« 
to  Carleton's  Letters. 

VOL.  U.  T 
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of  the  pdicy  or  justice  of  the  measure,  afttcted  hf 
die  consideration  that  a  part  irf*  the  tesritory  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  English  king,  as  a  lecompwM  fiwr 
his  assistance.  Indeed,  we  catmot  refmin  from  r^* 
maiidngythat,  fitxn  the  manner  in  whidi  the  balamee 
of  power  has  been  talked  of  in  this  case,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  welfiire  c^  mudkind  was  l^t  iik 
comparison  of  it-^thotigh  the  only  principle  upon 
which  it  is  entitled  to  veneration  is,  that  it  Is  eaU 
culated  to  insure  internal  happiness.  If  a  people 
be  enslaved,  it  matters  not  whether  the  6vil  pro- 
ceeds from  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  source :  Nay, 
if  left  to  their  choice,  the  people  would  probably 
prefer  the  former,  since  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  deliverance  from  the  evil.  The  great 
body  are  g^enerally  efnslaved  by  the  united  interests 
of  the  monarch  and  particular  dasses;  but  all 
ranks  would  fbel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  imite 
against  foreign  invaders,  and,  if  endued  with  any 
spirit^  must  ultimately  redeem  their  country,  llie 
truth  is,  that  the  balance  of  power,  thoc^h  not 
only  fully  understood  by  the  ancients  * — ^witness 
their  various  lei^es»-4>ut  even  by  the  American 
Indians,  was  in  die  last  century  thought  a  modem 
discovery,  and  philosophers  gave  it  an  undue  piace 
in  the  scale. 
Arbiti»  Having  thus  succinctly  presented  a  sl^etch  of 
^2JS^.  foreign  transacticms^  we  now  retiun  to  a  detail  of 

*  0«i«ly  Uie  vanoiw  aatlifln  who  hiTe  takm  vtp  ^  idea  of  ^ 
balance  of  power  being  a  modern  diaooTcr^  in  politicly  had  never  at- 
tended t^QicdanUstary.  What  WM  Uia  mewh^af  all  the  leiyiri 
ofGieeoe^  What  the  eauae  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  ?  What  die 
grand  object  of  Demoathenee  in  tauing  np  confederadei  againal  Philip  1 
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the  various  measures  pursued  by  the  executive 
ugaiost  the  ftaachises  of  Englaod.    The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  whioh  Charles  had  declar- 
ed that  he  never  meant  to  take  but  as  a  gift  from 
hla  people,  were  rigorously, extorted*  with  other 
duties  imposed  originally  at  the  mere  wiU  of  the 
late  or  the  present  king.    Warrants  were  issued  by 
the  council  to  seize  the  goods  of  all  who  attempted 
to  land  them  without  authority,  and  detain  them 
till  the  customs  were  pud:  and  orders  were  at 
the  same  time  dispatched,  to  imprison  all  who  at« 
tempted   to  recover  their  property  by  replevin. 
Other  illegal  orders  were  likewise  issued:   and 
that  terror  might  be  struck  into  the  reflectory,  the 
vengeaixre  of  the  council  was  let  loose,  immediate- 
ly after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  against  an 
idderman»  and  an  eminent  merchant  of  London-— 
Richard  Chambers^-H^ho  courageously  appealed 
to  the  public  justice  of  his  country*     Chambers  gjj^^ 
had,  for  resisting  payment  of  the  duties,  been  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  and  because  he  remark- 
ed  there,  that  ^<  the  merchants  of  England  were 
as  much  screwed  up  as  in  Turkey,'^  he  was  tried, 
(if  a  trial  that  might  be  called,  where  the  council 
that  took  the  offence  had  only  changed  Tixnnat) 
before  the  Star-chamber,  and  fined  llsoOO,  and 
doomed  to  imprisonment  till  he  made  a  submission^ 
both  at  the  council-board,  in  the  Star-chamber,  and 
at  the  Royal  Exchange^      He  rinsed  to  degrade 
Imnself  by  a  submission,  as  well  as  to  render  himself 
aa  instrument  fi>r  overturning  the  vital  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  he  lay  upwards 
of  twelve  years  in  prison,-— denied  all  legal  redress^ 
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and  was  utterly  ruined  in  his  circumstances.  To 
the  disgrace  of  parliament  afterwards,  his  suffer- 
ings in  the  common  cause  were  not  rewarded^. 

Perceiving  that  their  trade  was  deeply  injured 
by  these  illegal  measures,  the  merchants  attempted 
to  send  their  goods  beyond  seas ;  but  the  council 
that  devised  these  proceedings  was  too  vigilant  to 
prevent  their  evasion : — The  goods  were  secured, 
and  orders  were  issued  to  search  warehouses,  &c. 
to  prevent  what  was  denominated  a  fraud  upon  his 
majesty's  revenue  t. 

Other  plans  were  devised  to  augment  the  re* 
Mmnint  vcuue,  and  break  the  spirit  of  the  people.  A  tax 
was  imposed  for  the  support  of  muster-masters  of 
the  militia,  and  afterwards  coat  and  conduct  mo- 
ney was  exacted,  while  soldiers  were  billeted  as 
formerly.  But  the  most  crying  grievance  was  the 
revival  of  monopolies  to  the  most  appalling  extent 
What  had  o<;curred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on 
this  head  has  already  been  fully  shewn :  In  the 
reign  of  James,  a  statute,  which  merely  confirmed 
the  common  law,  was  passed,  by  which  the  right 
of  granting  monopolies  was  allowed  only  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  made  new  discoveries.  So 
equitable  a  restriction  appears  at  first  sight  not  to 
be  liable  to  abuse :  but  when  men,  armed  with 
power,  are  determined  to  violate  law,  the  wisest 
provisions  serve  only  as  a  cover  to  their  arbitrary 
measures.  Under  the  pretext  that  certain  indivi- 
duals had  made  discoveries  in  the  manufacture  oi 
9oap,  and  that  the  dealers  in  general  imposed  a  bad 

♦  Rush.  Tol.  i,  p.  S70,  ei  se^.  ii.  p.  9.  t  iWd. 
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altfde  upon  the  people,  these  individuals  were 
erected  into  a  corporation,  and  the  right  of  tlie 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  commodity  exclusively 
vested  in  them.    The  patentees,  in  the  first  place, 
paid  L.10,000  fbr  their  patent :     But  this  was  no- 
thing like  the  main   advantage  derived  by  the 
crown :    A  tax  of  eight  pounds  per  ton  was  im- 
posed upon  the  sale.    As  might  be  supposed,  the 
public  were  so  far  from  being  supplied  with  a  bet- 
ter article— the  pretext  for  the  patent — ^that  the 
commodity  was  so  adulterated  as  to  ruin  their 
clothes.    This,  however,  is  a  mere  specimen  of 
this  species  of  grievance :     Almost  every  article 
of  ordinary  consumption,  whether  of  manufacture 
or  not,  was  exposed  to  a  similar  abuse.     Salt, 
starch,  coals,  iron,  wine,  pens,  cards  and  dice, 
beavers,  felts,  bone-lace,  &c.  meat  dressed  in  ta- 
verns, tobacco,  wine-casks,  brewing  and  distilling, 
lamprons,  weighing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London 
and  Westminster,   guaging  of  red  herrings,  but- 
ter-casks, kelp   and  sea-weed,  linen-cloth,   rags, 
hops,  buttons,  hats,  gutstring,  spectacles,  combs, 
tobacco-pipes,  &c.  salt-petre,  (one  Hillyard  was 
fined  L.5000  for  selling  this  article  contrary  toHmyua'a 
proclamation,)  gun-powder,  in  short,  articles  down*^' 
to  the  sole  gathering  of  rags,  were  all  under  the 
fetters  of  monopolies,   and  consequently  deeply 
taxed.    Nay,  it  was  even  in  agitation  to  impose  a 
tax  upon  grain  under  the  colour  of  law.    The  de« 
vice  was  this.     There  was  a  statute  of  8  Henry 
VIII.  for  regulating  the  prices  of  provisicms,  and 
it  was  intended  first  to  draw  grain  under  ita  ope- 
ration, and  then  to  grant  licences  of  di^pepsatipna 
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at  a  certain  nte.  The  royal  order  was  transmit* 
ted  by  attorney-general  Noy  to  the  judges  fer  their 
sanction ;  but,  except  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  th^  all 
pronounced  it  ille^.  People  were  not  even  al^ 
lowed  a  quiet  interment  widunit  a  tax  t  a  metlKNl 
was  invented  to  assess  all  funemls  according  to  tiie 
quality  of  the  deceased. 

Then  the  most  grievous  commissions  were  grants 
ed  to  enforce  tliese  illegal  patents  and  proclama- 
tions :«v-Such  as  a  commission  touching  cottages 
and  inmates,  depopulations,  &c.-^another  about 
8criveners,'^-one  ibr  compounding  with  ofienders 
for  transporting  butter,  another  for  conifiouoding 
with  those  who  used  or  imported  Iog-wood~-one 
to  compound  with  sherifis,  and  such  as  had  been 
sherifis,  for  selling  under-sherifljs'  places ;  another 
for  compounding  for  the  destruction  of  wood  in 
iron-works;  another  for  concealments,and  encroach- 
ments within  twenty  miles  of  London,  &c«  &c.*^ 

The  tax  upon  the  community,  in  consequence, 
was  infinitely  beyond  what  came  into  the  exche- 
quer. Thus  the  king  received  L.88,000  annualljr 
for  the  monopoly  of  wine ;  but  then  the  vintners 
paid  40s*  per  ton  to  the  patentees,  which,  upon 
45,000  tons,  raised  the  tax  to  L^,00O.  The 
vintnars,  again,  imposed  Sd.  per  quarts  which  raise4 
|t  to  L.8  per  ton,  or  L.360,000— 4iiat  is,  twelve 
times  what  came  into  the  exchequer  f . 

*  Rqih.  vol.  iii.  p.  915^  ti  seq.  Old  ParL  Hist  toI.  iz.  p.  69| 
9t  seq.  Cob.  vol.  ii.  p.  640^  et  seq.  See  proclamatioiu  in  Rush.  ?oI.  ii. 
iii*  See  M  to  Corn^  toI.  ii.  p.  149.  Hilljnird\i  cue,  Ap.  to'  yoL  iiL  p- 
«6.  CUnndon's  Jofe  by  bimielf,  p.  SJ,  78.  May*!  Hist  jp.  16,  a  i<f • 
Ptra/.  Let.  and  Pi^p.  vol.  i.  p.  176,  ^07.  vol.  ii.p.  55,  79,  181. 

t  l^nrl.  Hiat.  ibid. 
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ThMe  M^ere  Btill  only  part  of  the  devices  for  ex-  Pntnt  ot 
torting  mopey.frwi  the  subject*    Under  the  geae-  a^^d. 
m^  pretext  of  coring  d^ects  m  titiet  of  landf  a^^^'^- 
piooUmatiop  wm  ia|iied»  proponng .  to  grant  new 
titlee  upon  tbe  payment  of  a  reaaonable  composi- 
tipn«  and  those  who  declined  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  majesty's  gradons  ofier  were  threatened  with 
the  loss  pf  flieir  property.    This  at  once  sapped  the 
security.of  bMid^iOwners ;  for  no  man  could  miscon* 
eeive  the  elbject,  and  the  government-agents  soon 
brought  hcmie  conviction  to  their  breasts.    Every 
pretended  flaw  was  ftsteaed  on^  and  the  courts-*- 
mtscaUed-rof  justice  were  .t96  obsequious  not  to 
sustain  the  objection*    Their  patents  were  now 
changed,  to  keep  them  in  the  most  deplorable  de- 
pendence:   For  the  old  clause  in  every  judge's  ehaBft  si 
pateoti  guaftkUu  se  bene  gesserit,  was  changed  into^^jfc^' 
4ktrmite  iempltcHot  and  indeed  the  benefit  of  the 
first  clause  was  denied  to  one  who  had  got  his  pa- 
tent before  the  change-^-beeause  he  was  toe  up- 
right for  the  designs  in  himd  *• 

Had  this  misguided  prince  even  confined  him- 
eelf  to  the  ilk^  and  wicked  device  of  extorting 
money  from  the  subject,  his  conduct  would  have 
been  less  cKposed  to  censure  in  civil  matters  than 
it  necessarily  was :  But  his  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious system  of  g<Mremment  reached  departments 
where  he  seems  to  have  intruded  for  the  purpose 
only  of  proving  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The 
hackney-coaches  in  London  ofifended  his  eye,  and 
tiia:efore  he  imposed  severe  regulations  upon  them, 

*  Miy't  Hilt.  p.  17,  Hat  Man.  voL  L  p.  139.  WUtOofkt,  p.lS. 
tAinHutajtidgewiitepiiYtd  of  tdi  seftt^  ]nipil6ofkifpilai& 
fumtuHu  se  bene  geuerit. 
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and  restricted  their  number.  Men  of  ordinary 
trades  kept  shops  in  Goldmaker-Row,  and  after- 
if ards  in  different  quarters,  which  he  took  under 
his  protection ;  and  as  these  appeared  to  him  not 
'  exactly  to  harmonize  with  his  ideas  of  beauty,  he 
commanded  them  to  be  instantly  removed.  Seve^ 
rai  shops  too  were  pulled  down,  because  they  ap- 
peared to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  *. 
The  increase  of  the  metropolis  by  new  buildings 
had,  as  an  evil,  been  formerly  a  Aiiidful  theme  of 
declamation,  and  a  statute  for  a  limited  time  had 
been  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  prohibit 
them ;  but  the  act  had  expired  before  the  termina- 
tion of  her  reign,  and  the  progress  of  society  had 
convinced  men  of  its  impolicy.  James,  however, 
had,  by  the  connivance  of  corrupt  judges,  obtained 
the  execution  of  this  expired  law,  and  Charles  now 
rigorously  enforced  it.  A  commission  was  insti- 
tuted for  compounding  with  delinquents,  or  order- 
ing their  houses  to  be  pulled  down.  The  rate  of 
the  licence  was  a  fine  of  three  years'  rent,  with  an 
addition  to  keep  them  from  fining  thereaflen  It 
was  calculated  that  much  above  L.  100,000  of  rents 
in  the  city  of  London  were  in  this  situation. 
Even  former  licences  were  disregarded  t. 
in  die  suS!  The  late  king  had  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  per- 
•""^"•^ceive,  that  though  he  was  enabled  to  gain  a  large 


^^'J^^JJJ^portioll  of  the  nobility  by  gifts,  pensions,  and  pla- 

contniy  to' 


<WB.  •  Rash.  Tol.  u.  p.  «8.  ill.  411,  et  seq.    What  will  the  reader  think 

of  a  proclamatiilD  prohibitiiig  the  use  of  mafflea,  and  commandiDg 
tfaatofhita?  vol.  ii.  p.  48.    3d  Inst  p.  904. 

t  Stcaf.  Lett,  and  Dup.  vol.  i.  p.  80«,  843.  voL  u.  p.  ISO.    This 
firiend  of  Wentworth'a  flaya>  "  He  spedka  nmh  unihm  ctmptuf," 
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oeSf  yet  that,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  com- 
mand the  great  body  of  the  aristocracy,  their  resi^ 
dence  in  town  encouraged  liberal  principles^  and 
he  had  ever  evinced  anxiety  to  drive  them  to  the 
country*    His  son,  who  had  a  nearer  cause  of 
alarm,  was  not  satisfied  with  persuasion :    Ha  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  enjoining  their  residence  in 
the  country,  and  followed  it  with  rigorous  proceed- 
ings in  the  Star-chamber  *•    The  language  of  Mr; 
Hume  on  this  subject  is  so  singular,  that  we  can* 
not  forbear  quoting  it.    ^  For  disobedience  ta  this 
edict,  many  were  indicted  in  the  Star-chamber. 
This  occasioned  discontents,  and  the  sentences 
were  complained  of  as  illegal.    But,  if  proclama- 
tions had  authority,  of  which  nobody  pretended  to 
doubts  must  they  not  be  put  in  execution  ?    In  no 
instance,  I  must  confess,  does  it  more  evidently 
appear  what  confused  and  uncertain  ideas  were, 
during  that  age,  entertained  concerning  the  Eng- 
lish constitution !"    This  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  historian's  defence  of  Uie  Stuart  family. 
Whenever  he  has  occasion  to  relate  instances  of 
the  most  arbitrary  kind,  he  accompanies  them  with 
a  remark, ,  either  that  they  had  been  practised  by 
the  predecessors  of  that  family,  or  sprang  necessa- 
rily from  powers  which  nobody  pretended  to  doubt 
of  being  vested  in  the  crown — while  he  does  not 
adduce  a  shadow  of  authorHy  for  his  statement* 

« 

when  he  lays  L.100^000,  and  from  his  .enumeration  of  itreets,  &c 
it  ia  obTioag.  In  the  case  of  Moor^  a  writ  went  out  ftom  the  Star- 
chamber  to  the  Sheriff,  to  pull  down  his  honaeB,  and  fine  him  L.9000 
for  not  having  pulled  thein  down  hy  Easter.    Rush,  vol*  ii.  p.  144. 

*  lb.  and  p.  889.    MS.  Lamb.  Lib.  No.  943.  fol.  SSI.     Straf. 
iiet  and  Dbp.  toL  ii.  p.  14S. 
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la  this  instMee,  we^Sl  veatard  to  a^rtiiat  hia 
aeition  is  centrauy  to  every  tlif ng  which  deiorvee 
the  name  of  authority~-thtt»  though  I^ud  aod 
his  bnethren,  with  Wentwoitb,  and  his  coadjiftort 
of  the  laity,  waintained  that  the  royal  poweiv 
lent  this  prince  from  God^  was  unliiaited^  add 
consequently  that  be  mi^  issue  and  e&foice 
what  prodainations  he  pleased^  there .  was  scarce^ 
]y  another  man  m  the  kingdom  who  could  si^ 
part  such  mctfistcotts  doctrine.      It  is  true  that 
proclamations  had,  and  still  have^  autluxity,  but 
the  nature  of  that  authority  is  best  explained 
in  the  words  of  Sir.  Edward  Coke.    **  Note,  pro- 
idamations  have  great  fbrce,  wben  they  are  ground- 
ed upon  the  laws  of  the  realm.*'    On  this  mibject 
we  shall  just  refer  the  ruftder  to  what  we  have  ad- 
i^nced  under  this  head  in  the  Second  Chapter  of 
the  Introduction~*with  this  only  remark,   That 
Mr.  Hume  has  declared  the  granting  of  the  peti- 
-    tion  of  right  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  a  revdu* 
tion,  and  yet  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  power 
is  not  only  contrary  to  every  principle  of  that  sta* 
tute,  but  to  the  very  first  notion  of  a  limited  mo^ 
narcby. 
^^'        Knight-money  was  another  species  of  extortioo. 
By  the  feudal  ^stem,  every  person  possessed  of  s 
knight's  fee,  or  land  of  a  certain  yearly  value,  was 
bound,  under  a  fi&e,  to  receive  the  honour  of 
'knighthood,  which  was  chargeable  with  large  feefl» 
that  he  might  be  enrolled  a  soldier  in  defence  of 
the  realm.    With  the  revolution  in  the  state  of 
society,  this  practice  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
JEli^abeth  had  only  resorted  to  it  once,  ai^d  thst 
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la  the  first  ather  reign* ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
mndude,  from  the  silence  with  which  it  passed* 
that  it  was  restricted  to  men  of  considerable  rank. 
But  now  it  was  resorted  to  by  Charles  as  a  mean 
it  raising  money ;  and  as  the  lumour  was  lost  by 
4)he  promiscuous  manner  in  which  it  was  insisted 
on*  men  looked  only  to  the  extortion  practised  un« 
der  that  pretext.  An  annual  rent  of  L.20  was  in 
ancient  times  a  good  income ;  but,  by  the  depreda** 
tion  of  money,  it  became  inconsiderable,  and  the 
rate  had  loi^  been  L.iO.  Charles  did  not  restrict 
it  to  men  of  landed  property,  but  included  lessee^ 
merchants,  &c.  and  a  fine  was  imposed  fyt  contu- 
macy. The  rate  at  which  it  was  levied,  was  oqiial 
to  three  subsidies  and  a  half* 

Commissions  were  issued  to  compound  with  the 
parties,  and  they  who  had  a  just  exrase  were  or^ 
dered  to  appear  at  the  council-board,  wh^i  they 
were  detained  from  day  to  day  without  a  hearing, 
and  even  the  justest  ddenoe  was  overruled,  and 
Uu^e  fines  imposed :  Sir  James  Maleverer  was  de- 
nied a  legal  hearing,  and  ordered  to  compound 
widi  oommissionera,  who  fined  him  L.SOOO,  .not  for 
im  absolute  refusal,  but  for  an  alleged  contumacy 
in  the  pajrment.  Sir  Thomas  Moyser  and  others 
were  utterly  mMione  by  similar  proceedings  t. 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xy.  p.  493,  504.  The  conmunioii  Applies  to  all  6f 
£40,  mxauA  tmt;  but  I  preenme,  firom  its  never. hftving  been  nr- 
peated,  that  it  was  not  rigorously  acted  on:  and  the  higher  dasses, 
horn  having  shared  so  deeply  in  the  evown-lands^  would  not  grudge 
It.  Besjdei^  money  had  fallen  so  much  in  valuej  thatsuch  an  annual 
not  in  the  Snt  of  £lixabeth's  reign,  was  great  in  eomparlaon  of  the 
same  sum  in  CharWs.  These  wen  not  autfaoriaed  to  use  the  title 
lof  imifl^  See  Id.  p.  497^  for  a  oommisaion  to  create  anch  as  were. 
ddInst.8t.deMiU. 

t  Rush,  ToL  jL  p.  70-1, 13^^  71^.  Vol  ill.  aSi.   Mr.  Hide's  Speedb 
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pntmii^  .  Under  the  pretext  of  obsolete  forest  laws^  the 
MMftl  property  of  the  subject  was  extorted,  and  his  per* 
"^^*^  son  exposed  to  punishment.    The  forest  <^  Rock- 
ingham was  arbitrarily  enlarged  from  six  miles  to 
sixty,  and  the  following  fines  were  imposed  for  al« 
leged  encroachments.    The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was 
fined  L.20,000,  for  an  alleged  f iuilt  of  his  father ; 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  L.19,000;  Lord  Mew- 
port,  L.SO(X) ;  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  L.1 2,000  f 
Sir  Lewis  Watson,  L.4000,  and  many  others  of 
smaller  sums*.    In  Essex,  the  forests  were  en- 
larged over  lands  which  had  been  possessed  with- 
out interruption  for  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
The  object  of  that,  says  Clarendon,  was  ^*  to  re- 
compense the  damage  sustained  by  the  sale  of  the 
old  lands,  and  by  the  grant  of  new  pensions ;  and 
fiot  only  great  fines  were  imposed,  but  great  an- 
nual rents  intended,  and  like  to  be  settled  by  con- 
tract."   The  selfishness  of  Charles  discovered  it- 
self particularly  in  a  projected  forest  for  deer,  (he 
was,  like  his  father,  immoderately  addicted  to  field 
sports,)  to  extend  from  Richmond  to  Hamptoo- 
Court.    He  meant  to  enclose  this  with  a  brick 
wall;  and  he  actually  proceeded  to  execute  his 
plan,  not  only  without  consulting  the  proprietors, 
who,  by  his  fiat,  were  to  be  excluded  from  their 
r^hts,  but  without  regard  to  a  general  clamour, 
and  the  general  dissuasion  of  the  council.    Lord 

p.  1863.  In  his  History^  toL  L  p.  67,  CUrendon  mys,  that  kmgbt- 
liood  ''bad  a  foundation  of  rights  yet  in  the  drcamstanoet  ci  proceed- 
ing was  very  grieTOUs."  This  la  candid:  bat  compare  it  with  Mr. 
Hume's  remarks.    Cob.  ParL  Hist.  YQl.ii.  p.  548. 

*  Straff.  Let  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  117.    Cobb.  Pari.  Hist,  v^-  ^ 
p.  6iS.    May,  p.  16. 
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Clarendon  ^,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  his  majesty  in- 
tended to  pay  more  than  their  value,  and  that  he 
thought  it  no  unreasonable  thing,  upon  these  termsy 
to  expect  the  consent  of  his  subjects ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  this,  and 
it  is  evident  that,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he 
could  take  the  lands  at  his  own  price,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  he  might  seize  upon  them 
for  nothing.  Other  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  forests,  evinced  what  security  there  was  even 
for  a  price.  On  this  subject  we  must  remark,  that 
Charles  shewed  by  such  profusion,  (for  the  ex- 
pense must  have  been  immense,)  that,  while  he 
constantly  complained  of  the  parsimony  of  parlia- 
ment, he  was  disposed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ex- 
travagance.— ^The  proceedings  on  this  head  were 
as  impolitic  as  unjust.  He  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  could  never  stand  without  the  support  of 
some  classes  in  the  community  besides  the  clergy ; 
yet,  while  he  had  alienated  the  lower  ranks,  he, 
by  these  measures,  disgusted  likewise  the  higher. 
<<  This  burthen,'*  says  Clarendon,  <<  lighted  most 
upon  people  of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought 
themselves  above  ordinary  oppression,  and  were 
like  to  remember  it  with  more  sharpness  t.'* 

The  statutes  about  tillage  and  keeping  up  houses  £«m"^ 
of  husbandry,   had  either  expired,  having  been 
temporaiy  enactments,  or  had  been  repealed  by 
St.  21  J.  I.  c.  28.    Yet  under  the  pretext  that  de- 
population was  an  oflfence  at  common  law,  the  ri- 

•  VoL  L  p.  101,  et  seq.  t  Clar.  Hiit.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 


gour  of  the  expired  or  repealed  statutes  was  en- 
forced ia  the  most  ui^ustifiaUe  manner,  for  thei 
iHisposes  of  extortion  and  oppression.  Many  were 
aewrely  fined  as  dq^opulatoi^  where  ao  depopu- 
lation had  taken  place,  Sk  Ant  Roper  of  L.4000% 
besides  beii^  imprisoned,  &c«  that  the  example 
might  terrify  others  to  mbmit  to  extortion ;  and 
dispensations  were  granted  for  money. — ^But  even 
subsisting  law  was  converted  into  an  engine  of  op- 
pressioo*  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Wentworth  by  one  of  bis  greatest  ad- 
mirers. **  There  is  at  present  a  commission  in  execu-^ 
tion  against  cottagers,  who  have  not  four  acres  of 
ground  laid  to  their  houses,  upon  a  statute  made 
in  the  Slst  Eliz.  which  vexeth  the  poor  people 
mightily,  is  far  more  burthensome  to  them  than 
ship-monies,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lord  Morton, 
and  the  secretary  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  Stirling. 
Much  crying  out  there  is  against  it,  eqiedally  be- 
cause mean,  needy,  and  men  of  no  fame,  prisoner^ 
in  the  Fleet,  are  used  as  principal  commissioners 
to  eall  the  people  before  them,  to  fine,  and  to  com- 
pound with  them  f  •'' 

We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  moie 
particularly  of  ship-money ;  but  at  present  we  may 
observe,  in  the  words  of  Clarendon,  that  it  was  in^ 
tended  <*  finr  a  spring  and  magazine  that  should 
have  no  bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting  supply  of 
all  occasions  t'% 

*  Ruth.  Tol.  ii.  p.  870.    VoL  iii.  Ap.  p.  10$,  ti  teq,    Cobb.  Pari/ 
HkV  vol.  ii  p.  648.    MS.  Lamb.  Lib.  No.  943. 
t  Btraff.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
X  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  es. 
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The  civil  government^  in  other  respects,  corf'es-  lu  jmif^ 
ponded  with  these  unjust  and  arbitrary  proceed- ^^^^ 
jng&  The  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  courts  of  J^*^ 
Star-chatnl^r  and  High  Commission  were  enlarged neweoum 
to  a  most  extraordinaiy  degree;  and,  while  the 
last  vexed  all  men,  every  species  of  cause  was 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  first  New 
illegal  oaths  were  enforced,  and  new  eouii:s,  with 
vast  powers,  erected  without  colour  of  law ;  and 
when  commissions  were  issued  for  examining  into 
the  extent  of  fees  which  were  complained  of,  the 
commissioners  compounded  with  the  ddinquents, 
not  only  for  their  past  offences,  but  their  future 
extortions.  But  indeed  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  irre- 
gular courts,  when,  by  new-moddling  the  patents 
of  the  judges,  &c.  the  ordinary  tribunals  were 
brought  completely  under  the  command  of  the 
throne.  Charles  himself,  in  his  annotations  to  Laud's 
annual  accounts  of  his  province,-  talks  of  command-^ 
ing  his  judges  to  act  in  such  and  such  ways^ 
thoi^h  contrary  to  law ;  as  if  his  ^t  were  at  all 
times  suflScient  The  orders  of  the  t:ounciUboard 
were  received  as  law.  Finch,  who,  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  late  parliament^  was  promoted  to  ther 
<^ce  of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  declarec^ 
<<  that  while  he  was  keeper,  no  man  should  be  sp 
saucy  as  to  dispute  orders  of  the  council-board ; 
but  that  the  wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  al- 
ways ground  enough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in 
chanceiy.'*  The  noble  historian  from  whom  we 
have  borrowed  these  words,  gives  the  following 
picture  of  the  government.    <*  For  the  better  sup- 
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port  of  these  extnordinaiy  ways,  and  to  protect 
the  agents  and  instruments  who  must  be  employed 
in  them,  and  to  discountenance  and  suppress  all 
bold  inquiries  and  opposers,  the  council-table  and 
Star-chamber  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  to  a  vast 
extent,  holding  (as  Thucydides  said  of  the  Atheni- 
ans) for  honourable  that  which  pleased,  and  for 
just  that  which  profited  ;  and,  being  the  same  per- 
sons in  several  rooms,  grew  both  courts  of  law  to 
determine  right,  and  courts  of  revenue  to  bring 
money  into  the  treasury;  the  council-table,  by 
proclamations,  enjoining  the  people  what  was  not 
enjoined  by  the  law ;  and  the  Star-chamber  cen- 
suring the  breach  and  disobedience  to  those  pro- 
clamations, by  very  great  fines  and  imprisonment, 
so  that  disrespect  to  any  acts  of  state,  or  to  the 
persons  of  statesmen,  was  at  no  time  more  penal ; 
and  those  foundations  of  right,  by  which  men  va- 
lued their  security,  to  the  apprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  wise  men,  never  more  in  danger  to 
be  destroyed  */'  The  Earl-marshal's  court.  Clar- 
endon, then  Mr.  Hyde,  declared  in  parliament  to 
be  <<  a  court  newly  erected,  without  colour  or 
shadow  of  law,  which  took  upon  it  to  fine  and  im- 
prison the  king's  subjects,  and  to  give  great  dam- 
ages for  matters  which  the  law  gave  no  damages 
for  i**  and,  in  his  character  of  historian,  he  tells  us, 
that  <<  more  damages  had  been  given  there  for  con- 
tumelious and  reproachful  words,  of  which  the  law 
took  no  notice,  in  two  days,  than  had  been  given 

*  Hist  ToL  i.  p.  68j,  69. 
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by  all  the  juries  in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster- 
hall  in  the  whole  term,  and  the  days  for  trial  after 
it  was  ended  ;*'  that  <<  he  got  a  committee  named, 
of  which  himself  sat  in  the  chair,  and  found,  that 
the  first  precedent  they  had  in  all  their  reccH'ds  for 
that  form  of  proceeding;  which  they  had  used,  and 
for  giving  of  damages  for  words,  was  but  in  the 
year  1633*/'  This  is  the  language  of  a  minister 
who  followed  Charles  in  all  his  fortune ;  and  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  that  monarch  to  write 
his  history. 

If  the  proceedings  recorded  above  were  capable  Ptpiiu 
of  aggravation,  they  received  it  in  the  part  which 
papists  were  permitted  to  act  in  regard  to  them. 
These,  while  they  who  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
established  by  law  were  persecuted,  were  not  only 
encouraged  but  protected,  as  the  chief  promoters 
of  illegal  courses.  •*  They  grew,**  says  Clarendon^ 
^<  not  only  secret  contrivers,  but  public  professed 
promoters  of,  and  ministers  in,  the  most  grievous 
projects,  as  that  of  soap,  formed,  framed,  and  exe- 
cuted by  almost  a  corporation  of  that  religion, 
which,  under  that  licence  and  notion,  might  be^ 
and  were   suspected  to  be,   qualified   for  other 

^  Life,  p.  37,  7%  39,  76.  The  Marshal's  Court  ''for  them 
which  were  not  of  the  king^s  household,"  was  0rst  erected  13th  Fe-< 
bruary,  28  Ja.,  and  renewed  with  greater  powers,  6  Car.  A  writ  ai 
error  was  brought  into  the  King's  Bench  agunst  a  judgment  of  <hat 
court,  and  Charles  wrote  an  ezpottuktory  letter  to  the  judges.  Bush, 
▼ol.  li.  p.  loi.  See  Racket,  part  ii.  p.  71.  Mr.  Hume  ought  not  to 
have  overlooked  tiiis  in  speaking  of  the  Marshal's  Court. 
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aj^tioos*/^  No  wonder  that  Catholics  were 
hated. 
Y^Sf^  ^  Miserable  as  was  this  state  of  justipe»  if  such  it 
could  be  called^  a  portion  of  the  people  only  en- 
joyed iL  The  coundi  of  York,  under  whose  juris* 
diction  the  northern  states  were  governed,  swal- 
lowed up  aU  the  regular  tribunals,  and  diq>ensed 
with  even,  the  semblance  of  law.  But  the  effront- 
ery of  men  embarked  in  a  bad  cause,  ever  furnish- 
es them  with  a  pretext  for  their  misdeeds*  Straf- 
ford excused  his  usurpation,  as  president  of  the 
north,  by  alleging  that  '*  it  was  a  chaste  ambition,  if 
nightly  placed,  to  have  as  much  power  as  may  be, 
that  there  may  be  power  to  do  the  more  good  for 
<lie  place  where  a  man  serves  t.*'    The  council  of 

*  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Laud  wi»  very  busy  in  that  affidr.  See  his 
nuyfbr  16S6. 

t  Rnili*  ToL  iL  p.  161*  Mr.  Juatioe  VempB  diaehaiged  hia  dutj 
when  going  the  circuit,  by  interfering  with  the  Court  of  York.— « 
IVentworth  writes  from  Irdand  to  have  him  '' convenedat  the coan- 
cB-lMard>-«cbaiged  with  hia  iniademeanoarB,«-4ie  prevented  for  erer 
travelling  that  ckcuit  ^ain:"— -^'  And  indeed/'  oiya  hc^  in  diia  le^ 
ter  to  Lord  Cottington>  "  I  do  most  earnestly  beseech  his  nuuesty  Ij 
yon,  that  we  may  be  troubled  no  more  with  such  a  peevish,  indiscreet 
pieee  of  flesh.  I  confess  I  disdain  to  see  gowmnen  in  thia  sort  hsiig 
their  nosea  over  the  flowevs  of  the  crown,  blow  and  snuffle  upoa  them« 
tiU  they  take  both  scent  and  beauty  off  them ;  or  to  have  them  pat 
such  a  pr^udioe  oyer  aU  other  ports  of  men,  as  if  none  were  able  or 
worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  honour  and  adminiatEation  of  jtiatiee  bat 
themselyes."  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Let.  dated  28d  Oct  li»S8. 
•^Thls  complaint  against  the  lawyers  for  cramping  the  prerogatinv 
h  o^lten  repeated^  Wentworth  applied  for  arbitrary  power  in  IreUodi 
in  these  terms :— ''  I  find  that  my  Lord  Falkland  was  restrained  hy 
proclamatMi:^not  to  meddle  in  any  cause  betwixt  party  and  pv^y 
which  certainly  did  lessen  his  power  excremely.  I  knew  very  wdl 
the  common  lawyers  will  be  passionately  agamst  it,  who  are  wont  to 
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York  owed  its  origin  to  the  rebellions,  of  which: 
there  were  no  fewer  than  six  in  four  years^  headed 
by  persons  of  eminence,  which  followed  the  sap- 

ppiBadtapr^ndioei^KmaUothcrprofenums,  asif  none  waDrtQ.be. 
trusted^  or  capable  to  administer  justice  but  themselyes.  Yet  how  weli 
this  suifs  with  monarchy,  when  ihey  monopolixe  oil  to  be  governed  by 
their  yetof^boola,  you  in  Bngkmd  have  a  costly  experience;  and  IfOm. 
sure  hie  mqfesty*e  absolute  power  is>not  weaker  in  this  kingdom,  where 
hitherto  the  deputy  and  council-board  have  had  a  etroke  with  <A«ni-"— A 
special  power  wss  granted  to  him.    Id.  p.  801. 

"  I  am  Tcrf.  g^idj"  says  Laud  in  a  letter  to  Wvntwortk,  ''  to  neA; 
yoojT  Lordship^'s  so  resdnle,  and  more  to  hear  yon  affiim  that  the 
footing  of  them  that  go  thorough  our  master's  service  is  not  now 
upon  fee^  as  it  hath  been.  But  you  are  withal  upon  so  many  ify, 
itoLt,  by  theif  help>  you  .may  pzeserre  any  man  upon  the  ioe»  be.  fask 
never  so  slippery.  And  fint,  if  1lie  common  lawyersmay  ,be  cQntain?^ 
ed  within  Uieir  ancient  and  sober  bounds  ;  if  the  word  thorough  be. 
not  left  out^  as  I  am  certain  it  is;  if  we  grow  not  faint ;  if  we  om> 
sdlyea  be  not  in  fault ;  if  it  not  come  to  peccatum  ex  te  Israel ;  if  the 
others  wiU  do  their  parlaas  tfaocoog^y .  aa  you  promise  fop  youmLg 
and  j«stly  ooneeiye  of  me/'  &c.    Lett  15.  Nov.  laSS.    Id^  p.  155. 

^*  For  the  ifs  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  impute  to  me>"  returns^ 
TFenftwmrthj  ''  youshaU  herealter  have  more  poaitWe  doctrine.  I 
know  ae  reaetm,  theUf  but  you  most  os  wcUrule  ihe  eommoAMwfyefs  im 
Mngland,  as  I^poor  beag^,  do  here;  askd yet  that  I  do^ a^d.wUl dq,  in 
all  that  concerns  my  masters  service,  uroii  thjc  peaxi.  or  ifY  osaj}. 
I  am  confident  that  the  king,  being  pleased  to  set  hiiQ«elf  in  tl^s  ha^ 
tiOfem,  la  able,  by  his  wisdom  and  miniaters».  to  carry  any,jua$  and 
honoun^de  action  thnraogh  all  imaginary  opposition^  Jbr  real  therpi 
eon  be-none;  that  to  start  aside  £or  such  panick  fears,  phantastic  apu 
parititni  aaa  Frynn  or  an  ISllio^  shall  set  ug,  were  the  greatest  fioUic 
in  the  whole  wovld;.  tba^  the  debtaof  the  crown  taken  ofl^,  you  m^ 
govern  as  you  please;  and  most  resolute  I  am  that  work  may  be  done 
without  boROwi^g  any  help  forth  of  the  king's  lodginga;  and  that  ia 
aa  dowmight  a  peccatum  ex  te  Israel,  aa  ever  was,  if  all  thiabe  n^ 
effiMted.  with  veed  and  ease."    Id.  p.  173. 

Clarendon,  tells  as,  that  ministers,  after  the  determination  to  dif^ 
pensa  with  parliaments,  assnmed  a  greater  boldnesi^  **  especially  if 
theiy  found  themselves  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  jnaljice^  and  feared 
not  extraordinary^  they  by  d^p:ee»  thg^^  that  no  £i)Blt  wbicb  was 
like  to  find  no  punudunent."    Hist.  voL  i.  p.  66.    These  two,  as 
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pression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  in  the  27th  of 
Henry  VIII.  That  prince  having  resolved  on 
suppressing^ the  greater  likewise^  in  whiph  he  was 
joined  by  the  bulk  of  the  aristocracy,  who  ex^ 
pected  to  share  in  the  spoil,  granted  a  commission 
to  the  bishop  of  Landaff  ^nd  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  counties  of 
York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westr 
moreland  ;  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  the  cities  of 
Yoiic,  Kingston-upon-HuU,  and  Newcastle-upon 
Tyne.  This  commission  was,  in  a  common  view, 
merely  one  of  oyer  and  terminer,  only  that  it  con- 
tained a  concluding  clause,  authorising  the  com<* 
missioners  to  decide  according  to  sound  discretion. 
This  plause  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  declared 

tliey  ever  lamented  together  the  degeneracy  of  men  in  halting  in  the 
grand  work*^not  going  /Aotoi^Af— were  the  most  notahle  examples  of 
this. 

Now«  after  all  this,  what  will  be  the  reader's  surprise  to  find  ihe 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  History,  regarding  ^tte  Coondl  of 
York  f  **  It  is  not  impwbable  that  the  kind's  intention  umu  only  to  pre^ 
vent  inconvenienctes  which  arose  Jrom  bringing  of  every  eauee  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  Westminster^ffaii.  But  the 
consequence.  In  the  meratime,  of  this  meastore,  was  the  putting  of  aU 
the  northern  counties  out  of  the  protection  of  ordinary  law,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  authority  somewhat  arbitrary."  If  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  arbitrary,  it  is  to  dispense  widi  all  rules, 
thus  leaving  erery  matter  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  his  mini* 
sters. 

'' Complaints,"  says  he,  "were  about  this'time"  (year  1637)  ''.made 
that  the  petition  of  right  was,  in  some  instances,  violated."  Did  this 
celebrated  historian  attend  to  tiie  nature  of  that  statute,  or  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  government  of  will,  and  a  government  of  law  ?— 
Were  not  the  whole  northern  provinces,  according  to  his  own  adnua-r 
sion,  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  altogether  ?  Was  not  an  arbi« 
prary  government  also  established  in  the  south  ? 
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unanimously  by  all  the  English  judges  to  be  ille- 
gaL    The  commission  farther  empowered  the  com- 
missioners to  hear  real  and  personal  causes,. when 
either  or  both  of  the  parties  laboured  uader  po- 
verty.    But  the  power,  if  acted  upoa  at  all,  was 
very  sparingly  resorted  to ;  and,  in  the  second  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  as  causes 
regarding  property,  whether  real  or  personal^  could 
only  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  the  land.    In  the 
seventh  of  king  James,  however,  a  new  commission 
was  granted,  which  differed  from  all  the  preced- 
ing.    For  the  commissioners  were  no  longer  or- 
dained to  inquire  per  sacramentum  bcnonm  et  le- 
galium  honunum;  and  .hear  and  determine  secun'^ 
dum  leges  AngUee ;  but  were  referred  merely  to 
secret  instructions  which,  for  the  first  time,  were 
sent  thither.     This  at  once  ieil  the  whole  people 
of  the  northern  part  of  England  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king,  or  the  caprice  and  rapacity  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  was  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  that  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
matters  not  having  attained  the  lamentable  pitch 
they  afterwards  arrived  at,  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
cbarge their  duty,  by  issuing  prohibitions  to  the 
president  and  council ;  and  James  himself  ordered 
the  instructions  to  be  enrolled,'  that  people  might, 
in  some  measure,  ascertain  by  what  rules  their 
conduct  must  be  regulated.    But,  in  the  present 
reign,  when  Wentwortb,  who  had  himself  so  loud- 
ly called  for  the  petition  of  right,  that  all  pretext 
for  arbitrary  government  should  be  withdrawn, 
was  made  president  of  the  north,  he  swept  away 
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the  little  semblanoedf  justice  that  remained,  bay- 
ing declared, 'liiat  he  would  lay  any  man  by  the 
•heeh  tWfao  ^ventured  to  sue  out  a  .prohibition  in  the 
equrts  at  Westminster.  The  commission  was  re^ 
newed  in  his  ifavour  ihtee  several  times ;  in  ;tbe 
tfourth,  the^eighthy.and  thelhiileenth  of  this^reign ; 
<and  in  -that  of  the  ^eighth,  **  a  :new  clause  was  in- 
^erted,*^  said  Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Hyde,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  lords  in  {padiament,  **  for  the  grant- 
ing, sequestring,  .and  establishing  possessions,  ac- 
ewding  to  instructions  crowded  in  a  mass  of  new, 
eito^bitant,  and  intoleiable  ponvoer." 

**  Though  -our  icomplaint,"  continued  he,  '*  be 
agunst  Ae  commission  itself,  and  against  idle  whole 
body  of  those  instructions,  I  shall  troid>le  your 
ior^hips  with  itbe  ninth  instruction,  thwgh  it  be 
birf:  short,  which  introduceth  that  miseram  servUu^ 
tmk  ^  jus  est  loagum  et  Mcogmtum^  "by  requiring 
an  obedience  to  fsuch  ordinanoes  and  determina- 
tions as  be,  or  diall  ;be,  made  by  the  oowipil-table, 
or  fiigh  Commission  eourt ;  a  grievance^  my  lords, 
however,  ccnsuetudo  etpeccantum  ctaritas  nobmuwe^ 
rba  hone  cuJpam^  of  jso  transcendant  a  nature,  that 
your  lorddiipfif  noble  justice  will  provide  a  remedy 
fer  it  with  >no  less  care  than  you  would  rescue  the 
life  and  blood  of  ihe  commanwealth.*'  He  goes 
on  to  state,  that  thene  were  no  fewer  thaa  fifty* 
^gfat  instructionfr-^l  i&S  iSasem  beside  or  against 
law }  ^  Jtnd,''  continues  he,  ^  can  such  a  court  as 
this  43e8erve  to  live  ?  M^at  a  cosipe^ous  abridg- 
ment batii  York  gotten  of  all  the  courts  'm  West- 
ovnster-Hafl  ?    ^Kiataoever  iiiHs  wiithw  ^  cGg- 
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iii^aiice  or  jurisdiction  of  eithM  courts  here,  is 
completely  determinable  witiiin  that  one  of  York^ 
besides  die  power  it  hath  with  the  ecclesiastticid 
and  High  Commission  courts. 

**  What  have  tlie  good  northern  people  done, 
that  they  only  must  be  disfranchised  of  all  their 
privileges  by  Magna  Chatta,  and  the  petition  of 
light  ?  For,  to  what  purpose  serve  these  statutes, 
if  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  without  law^ 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners  P 
What  have  they  done,  that  tibey — ^that  they  alone, 
of  all  the  people  of  this  happy  island,  must  be 
disinherited  of  their  birth-right,  of  thehr  inherit* 
ance  ?  For  prohibitions,  writs  of  Habeas  Coipus, 
writs  of  error,  are  the  birth-right,  the  inheritance 
of  the  subject. 

'<  Now,  these  jurisdictions  tell  you,  you  shaH 
proceed  according  to  your  discretion,  sectmAmi  so* 
nas  discretianeSf  that  is,  you  shall  do  what  you 
please ;  only  that  we  may  not  suspect  this  discre* 
tion  will  be  gentler  and  kinder  to  us  than  tiie  law, 
special  provision  is  made  in  the  instructions  that 
no  fine,  no  punishment  shall  be  less  than  by  the 
law  is  appointed,  by  no  means,  but  as  mudi  great- 
er as  your  discretion  shall  think  fit.  And,  indeed, 
in  this  improvement,  we  find  arbitrary  courts  are 
very  pregnant )  if  the  law  require  my  good  beha- 
viour, this  discretion  makes  me  close  prisoner ;  if 
the  law  sets  me  upon  the  pillory,  this  discretion 
appmnts  me  to  leave  my  ears  there.  To  proceed 
according  to  discretion,  is  to  proceed  according 
to  law,  which  is  surnma  discretion  but  not  according 
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to  their  private  conceit  or  affection.  For  talis  dis^ 
cretiQ,  saith  the  law,  discretionem  conJundiL  And 
such  a  confusion  hath  this  discretion  in  these  in- 
structions produced,  as  if  discretion  were  only  to 
act  with  rage  and  fury.  No  inconvenience,  no 
xni3chief,  no  disgrace,  that  the  malice,  or  insolence, 
or  curiosity,  of  these  commissioners  had  a  mind  to 
bring  upon  that  people,  but,  through  the  latitude 
and  power  of  this  discretion,  the  poor  people  hath 
felt.  This  discretion  hath  been  the  quicksand 
which  hath  swallowed  up  their  property — their  li- 
berty*." 

It  is  impossible  to  add  to  this  picture,  and,  con- 
sidering whence  it  proceeds,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  doubt  its  truth. 
BdigioD.  Such  was  the  civil  government;  and  we  shall  now 
take  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  religious  in- 
novations. Foreigners  remarked  that  the  English 
bishops  believed  all  that  was  taught  by  the  churchy 
but  not  by  the  court  of  Rome  \  and  whoever  will 
.tak^  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  works  which  were 
patronised  by  Laud,  and  attend  to  the  Scotch  ca- 
nons and  liturgy,  and  read  those  works  of  BaiUie 
and  Prynne,  in  which  they  expose  the  tenets,  will 
be  satisfied  that  there  was  not  one  article  of  the 
Catholic  faith  which  bad  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  king  and  his  hierarchy.     The  people  were 


*  Rush.  voL  ii.  p.  158,  et  seg.  vol.  iii.  136.  Rymer,  torn.  xix.  p. 
8  to  25.  p.  410^  et  »eq.  By  tluB  last  prohibition^  writs  of  habeat  cor^ 
puj  &c.  were  only  to  be  allowed  when  the  court  exceeded  its  instroc- 
lions!    Art.  99. 
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interdicted,  under  iewete  penalties,  from  any  de* 
ience  of^  their  own  creed ;  and  even  the  Protest* 
ants  abroad,  as  well  as  those  at  home,  were  pur^ 
sued  with  an  increasing  cry  of  reproach ;  and, 
while  every  attack  upon  the  Roniish  church  and 
religion  was  punished  with  the  utimost  cruelty,  a 
direct  defence  of  that  church  was  published  by 
one  Chowney,  and  dedicated  to,  nay  patronized  by. 
Laud  himself^  then  the  prim&te  *;  Under  this  eo« 
clesiastic,  books  which  had  been  previously  deem- 
ed  the  purest  fountains  of  orthodoxy,  and  had 
run  through  numerous  editions,  as  Fox's  Martyrs^ 
Jewell's  Works,  and  even  the  Practice  of  Piety  it- 
self) which  had  been  reprinted  thirty-six  times,  were 
suppressedf !  The  liturgy,  too,  was  in  some  respects 
altered,  to  bring  it  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  the 
Romish  ;  and  what  it  still  wanted  from  the  caution 
of  those  concerned  in  the  innovations,  was  to  be 
found  in  that  which  was  obtruded  from  the  same 
quarter  upon  the  people  of  Scotland.  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  of  the  high-church  clergy  was,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  was  the  mother  church,  err- 
ing not  in  fundamentals,  and  was  in  fact  the  only 
medium  through  which  a  Christian  church  or  even 
priest  could  exist ;  and  that  a  general  reconcile- 
ment of  the  various  churches  to  their  common 
parent  would  be  a  desirable  event.  They  did,  no 
doubt,  talk  of  minor  corruptions ;  but  they  never 
distinctly  specified  in  what  tHpse  consisted.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  hierarchy  were  encouraged  by 

•  Whitdodce^  p.  22.  ^  Laud's  Trial. 

VOL.  II. 
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Charies  to  maintain  thajt  they  held  dieir  jurifldic- 
tkm  from  Grod,  (jure  dMno  ;J  <«  doctrine,'*  ngrs 
WUtdocke,  ^  for  which  they  might  have  been 
cennued  in  the  times  of  Henry  IL  and  Edwaid 
IILp-^^md  which  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
king  under  God,  Henry  VIIL  would  have  taken 
31*  and,  it  may  be,  would  have  confuted'tfaem  by 
bis  kingly  arguments,  and  regii  numu^r  Had  they 
merAj  asserted  that  bishops  were  an  order  of  ec* 
destastics  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God,  there 
bad  been  no  cause  of  complaint:  but  the  coose^ 
quenoes  which  they  meant  to  attach  to  the  divinity 
of  their  order  were  alarming.  They,  like  the 
Presbyterians,  desired  to  be  independent  of  the 
civil  authority,  that  i%  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  to  confer  upon  tlie  decrees  of  a  convocation 
all  the  effects  of  legislative  enactments,  or  even 
of  infallibiUly.  The  lawfolness  of  prayer  for  de- 
parted souls,  an  engine  by  which  great  property 
bad,  in  former  times,  been  drawn  from  the  credu- 
lous ;  the  lawfulness  of  images,  and  of  the  adora- 
tion oi  the  ahar,  with  the  real  presence ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  confession,  and  efficacy  of  absolution, 
and  that  protection  was  aAnrded  by  tutelar  saints, 
were  all  keenly  maintained*  The  same  reverence 
as  in  the  popirii  church  was  exacted  by  the  cleigy, 
the  same  req[>ect  to  days,  meats^  and  vestments ; 
while  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  catholic 


*  Wbilelocke>  p.  S3.    Rymer^  torn.  xx.  p.  14S.  168.    The  st 
It  Edward  VL  was  detenained  not  to  be  in  force.    Rush.  toI.  ii* 

450-1. 
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worship  were  restored.  Disparagement^  too,  was 
thrown  upon  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  for  the  measures  in  regard  to  religion ; 
and,  in  the  veiy  statutes  for  the  university  of  Qx« 
ford,  devised  by  Laud,  statutes  equally  repugnant 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty — <<  the  mudi-to.be- 
admired  felioity  of  Mary's  reign^  was  alluded  to*^. 
While  holidays  were  revered,  the  Sunday  was  de- 
spised; works  were  encouraged  against  it,  and 
the  attempt  to  defend  the  regard  paid  to  it  was 
punished  by  the  High  CommissioA.  Tlie  Bo6k 
of  Sports  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches,  invitiqg  people  to  recreations  and  pas- 
times on  that  day-«4in  injunction  pregnant  with 
the  most  remarkable  consequences  —  and  plays 
were,  on  that  day,  commonly  acted  at  court  t. 

The  only  substantial  difference  between  the  state 
of  the  English  church,  as  it  stood  after  the  inno- 
vations of  Laud,  and  what  it  was  before  the  Re- 
formation, consisted  in  the  dergy's  arrogating  to 
themselves  exclusively  the  powers  which,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  ha4 
then  been  divided  with  his  Holiness.  But  foreign- 
ers expected  the  relapse  of  England  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  mother  churchy  and  the  measure  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sericHisly  intended  by  Cbailes 
and  his  grand  ecclesiastical  adviser.    Nosocmer 


**  RiidLiF«L]Lp.SSi. 

f  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  pi  267,  et  geq.  May's  Hift.  p.  S4.  See 
Land's  Diary  for  March  2Sih,  1624,  in  proof  of  his  zespect  for  holi- 
Mys.    He  would  hare  bad  no  sports  on  these  days. 
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had  Laud  been  promoted  to  the  primacy,  than  a 
cardinal'd  hat  was  tendered  him ;  and  his  refusal, 
as  recorded  by  himself  in  his  diary,  is  so  singular, 
that  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  readers 
by  withholding  it.     "  August  4th,  Sunday.    News 
came  to  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
death ;  and  the  king  resolved  presently  to  give  it 
to  me,  which  he  did  August  6th.     That  very 
morning,  at  Greenwich,  there  came  one  to  me, 
seriously,  and  that  avowed  ability  to  perform  it, 
and  offered  me  to  be  a  cardinal :     I  went  present- 
ly to  the  king,  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the 
thing  and  the  person.     August  17th,  Saturday. 
I  had  a  serious  offer  made  me  again  to  be  a  cardi- 
nal:     I  was  then  from  court ;  but,  so  soon  as  I 
came  thither,  which  was  Wednesday,  August  Slst, 
I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  it.     But  my  answer 
again  was,  that  somewhat  dwelt  within  me  which 
-would  not  suffer  that,  ////  Borne  were  other  than  it 
is.*^    It  is  beyond  all  question  from  this  that  Laud 
isufibred  a  struggle  in  his  own  bosom ;  and,  from 
his  haste  to  acquaint  the  king  of  the  circumstance, 
it  is  evident  that  his  own  answer  was  in  some  mea- 
sure to  depend  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure.     It 
will  be  remarked,  that,  in  mentioning  the  second 
ofier,  he,  after  stating  that  he  had  apprized  the 
king  of  it,  adds,  that  his  answer  again  was,  that 
somewhat  dwelt  within  him,  and  yet  that  he  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  state  what  answer  he  re- 
turned, speaking  of  the  first ;  and  that,  which  is 
the  most  important  fact,  it  does  not  appear  to 
whom  the  answer  was  made-*>whether  to  the  king. 
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or  to*  the  person  who  proposed  the  cardioalsfaip. 
He  is  then  speaking  of  the  king,  and  his  majesty's 
observations  are  withheld.     If  the  answer  ware 
made  to  the  king^  then  his  majesty's  iavoundile 
feelings  towards  the  proposal  is  indisjmtable  :-^Ii* 
to  the  proposer  himself^  there  was  astaredly  no 
need  of  posting  to  the  king  with  a  matter  on  which . 
the  primate  was  himself  determined.    Ai;  all  events 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  answer  depended 
upon  the  archbishop  himself,  and  not  upon  Charles : 
But  we  have  still  to  complain  of  being  deprived  of. 
the  monarch's  observations.      And  one  thing  is 
indisputable,  that,  had  this  ecclesiastic  firmly,  as . 
became  an  English  divine,  to  whom,  since  it  evin* 
ced  such  an  unfavourable  idea  of  his  integrity  to 
bis  principles,  it  was  an  insult,  refused  the  first 
offer,  he  never  would  have  been  troubled  with  a 
second.     But  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  regarded 
it  in  a  very  different  point  of  view.     The  follow^ 
ing  passage  of  a  letter  written  by  him  on  the  9th 
of  the  next  month,  to  his  great  friend  Wentworth, 
throws  much  light  upon  thi3  subject.     **  I  must 
desure  your  Lordship  not  to  expect  more  at  my 
hands  than  I  shall  be  able  to  perform,  either  in 
churgh  or  state ;  this  suit  hath  a  great  deal  of  rea^ 
son  in  it ;  for  you  write  that  ordinary  things  are 
far  beneath  tbat»  which  you  cannot  chuse  but  pro«> 
mise  yourself  of  me  in  both  respects.    But,  my 
Jjord,  to  speak  freely,  you  may  promise  yourself 
ipore  in  either  kind  than  I  can  perform :     For,  as 
for  the  church,  it  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of 
the  common  law»  that  it  is  |iot  possible  for  me,  or 
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for  any  man,  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or 
is  bound  to  do.    For  your  Lordship  sees,  no  man 
clearer,    that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much 
power  in  and  over  the  church,  will  not  let  go  their 
hold:    Th^  have  indeed  fangs  with  a  witness, 
wtbatsoever  I  was  once  said  in  a  passion  to  have. 
Andr  for  the  state,   indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am  for 
Thorough,  but  I  see  that  both  thick  and  thin  stays 
smehody,  where  I  conceive  it  should'  not ;  and  it 
is  impossible  fbr  me  to  go  thorough  alone  ^•''^-*- 
Erom  tiiis  it  appears  tihat  Laud  was  restrained  in 
bis  thirst  fbr  innovation,  and  extending  die  eccle* 
siastical  power  as  well  as  the  civil :  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  somebody  who  was  staid  by  the 
thick  and  thin  system  was  Charles  himself.    Laud 
had)  no  merit  in  resisting  an  oflfer  which  he  durst 
not  accept ;  and  if  this  complaint  against  the  king 
be  Goupled  with  his  statement  in  his  diary,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  was  as  much  chagrin-' 
ed  with  his  majesty  on  account  of  the  church  as 
the  state.    But  it  is  amazing  that  the  most  profli- 
gate men,  especially  of  that  calling,  are  the  first 
to  talk  of  patriotism  and  conscience.    He  con- 
cludes the  paragraph  in  these  words :     ^  Besides, 
private  ends  are  such  blocks  in  the  public  way, 
and  fie  so  thick,  liiat  you  may  promise  what  you 
wiBr  smd  I  must  perform  what  I  can,   and  no 
more;" 

It  has  been  supposed  that  his  refusal'  proceeded 
^m  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  a  superior 

^  0intf.  Let  and  Bjbp.  TdL  h  rir. 
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m  another  country,,  while  the  supremacy  was  ad« 
imtted  by  the  sovereign  to  centre  in  himself  a^ 
head  of  the  church.  But,  though  there  is  gceat 
apparent  soundness  in  the  idea,  it  is  not  supposed! 
by  what  himsdlf  states,  and  the  attempt  at  recoD^ 
eilement  whidi  he  subsequently  made.  The  aup^ 
thorify  of  the  clergy  was  promoted^  because,  fronu 
tiieir  preferment  depending  upon  the  crown,  tiiey 
supported  his  own  pretensions  r  But,  were  tAtti: 
supremacy  of  the  pope  restored,  their  allegnmcs: 
would  be  dividedt  their  dependence  on  the  prince 
somewhat  dimmished.  Hence  Laud  might  aspire, 
to  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  too  rernota* 
to  injure  him,^  as  it  mig^t  enable  him  to  have  more 
Influence  in^ England:  But  the  prince  had,  to  w 
certain  degree,  an  opposite  interest^  which,  super^^ 
added  to  a  sense  of  the  convulsions  likely  to  en* 
sue^  probably  determined  Charles  at  this  time. 
The  negociation  was,  however,.afterwards  renewedt 
and  even  Heylin  himself  seems  reluctantly  to  ad** 
mit  that  it  was  si^iously  entertained^  Con,  Bm« 
zani,  &c.  acted'  in  England  as  the  avowed  residents^ 
of  the  pope  ^. 

Lest  the  object  of  the  king  snd  clergy  shoidd 
meet  with  obstruction  frpm  opposite  principles,  all 
lecturing  was  prohibited,  lay  dependencies  struck 
at,  teaching  of  any  kind  interdicted,  except  ta 
such  as  were  licensed  by  the  ordinary,  and  the 
privilege  of  keeping  chaplains^  though  still  al^ 

*  Heylin's  Ufe  of  Land,  p.  41%  ctieq. 
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lowed  to  the  nobility,  was  now  denied  to  private 
gentlemen.     The  idea  of  such  a  privilege  was 
reprobated  by  the  ruling  party,   and  the  chap- 
lains themselves  spoken  of  most  rancorously,  by 
the  title  of  trencher^haplains  ^.    The  cause  is  ob- 
vious.     Their  employers  selected  men  of  quali- 
ties adapted  to  their  creed,  and  that  detracted 
from  the  power  of  the  hierarchy.     While  the  Ca- 
tiiolics  were  encouraged,  all  non-conformity  of  a 
popular  kind  was  visited  with  severe  punishment* 
To  such  a  height  was  this  carried,  that  the  privi- 
leges in  regard  to  worship  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  fled  from  persecution 
on  the  Continent,   were  withdrawn  in  spite  of 
every  remonstrance,  and  many  of  them  left  the 
kingdom  f.     The  regiments  abroad  had  indulged 
in  a  worship    not  altogether  consonant  to  the 
schemes  of  the  patriarch  of  the  west  1:,  as  he  wished 
to  be  styled,  and  rigorous  measures  were  adopted 
to  bring  them  to  conformity.    This,  however,  was 
little.    The  very  factories  abroad,  which,  as  they 
were  removed  from  English  jurisdiction,   might 
have  been  allowed  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 


*  Heylin'8LifbofLaud^p.900>e<«c9.and3$5.  Inivod.  to  Ltiid*8 
Trial,  and  Tiial  by  Prynn.  May*B  Hist  p.  91.  ei  seq.  Wbitelock^ 
p.  18.  It  is  a  flingukr  fact,  that  Cardinal  Richlieu,  having  takai 
ofienoe  at  the  Pope,  threatened  to  call  a  national  council,  and  choose 
a  patriattii  for  France*    Claiendon*B  Papal  Uturpationa,  p.  54& 

f  Rush.  Tol.  ii.  p.  272  and  3.  Laad*fl  Trial  by  Prynn,  p.  27.  83. 
388,  et  seq.  439,  et  seq.     Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  276,  ft  sef. 

t  Cob.  Pari.  HibU  toLiI.  p.  67h 
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their  religion,  felt  themselves  in  this  respect  \^ith- 
in  the  power  of  LauiL  The  same  polidy  was  foU 
lowed  in  regard  to  the  American  plantations — thus 
proving  that  men  had  no  hope  of  relief  from  per* 
secution,  for  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience,  since  the  arm  of 
power  pursued  them  even  to  the  then  savage  climes 
beyond  the  Atlantic*  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
cabinet,  that  as  the  colonies,  by  affording  an  asy- 
lum from  civil  and  religious  oppression,  were 
thought  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  resistance,  mea^ 
sures  were  adopted  to  prevent  emigration  *» 

It  was  well  remarked,  by  a  cotemporary  of  this 
reign,  that  <^  where  there  was  no  religion,  yet  there 
\eas  superstition  f ."    Without  making  any  farther 
remarks  about  the  display  of  crucifixes,  and  super" 
stitious  observances  in  general,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  instance  of  the  mum- 
mery introduced.      St.  Katherine  Creed- church  Ccnwoa. 
having  undergone  some  repairs,  was  suspended  cned. 
from  all  service  till  it  should  be  consecrated;  ^i^<l [^^IJ^'^^ 
the  ceremony  was  performed  thus :    At  Laud's  k^si. 
approach  to  the  west  door,  some  of  his  attendants 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  <'  Open,  open,  yp 
everlasting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  en- 
ter."   The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fnrdate,  with 
some  doctors  and  other  chief  men,  entered  the 
church,  where  Laud,  falling  down  upon  his  knees, 


*  Ruah.  voL  ii.  p.  298.  408,  et  seq.      Rymer,  torn.  xx.   p.  14S» 
fleylifi's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  368. 
t  May,  p.  19, 
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raising  his  ejresi  and  extending  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ed-—<'  This  place  is  hoIy»  the  groi\nd  is  holy :  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I 
pronounce  it  holy/'  Then,  as  he  and  his  attend- 
ants approached  the  chancel,  he  took  up  dust  se- 
veral times,  and  thre^  it  into  the  air.  As  they 
drew  nigh  to  the  rail  and  communion-table,  now 
atyled  an  altar,  he  bowed  towards  it  repeatedly. 
After  this  they  went  round  the  church  *  chaunting 
the  hundredth,  and  then  the  nineteenth  psalm; 
and  lastly,  said  a  prayer  ending  with  these  words : 
**  We  consecrate  this  church,  and  separate  it  unto 
thee  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more 
to  common  use/'  He  next,  while  standing  near 
the  communion-table,  took  up  a  written  book,  and 
pronounced  curses  upon  all  such  as  should  after- 
wards profane  that  holy  place,  by  misters  of  soL 
diers,  keeping  profane  law-courts,  or  carrying  bur- 
thens through  it ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  curse, 
be  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  said*— '<  Let  all 
the  people  say.  Amen/'  After  the  curses  followed 
blessings  upon  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
fi^aming  and  building  that  sacred  and  beautiful 
edifice,  and  those  who  had  given  or  should  there^ 
after  give  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  uten- 
sils }  and  at  the  close  of  every  blessing,  he  bowed 
towards  the  east,  and  said,  **  Let  all  the  people 
aay.  Amen.** 

The  sermon  followed,  and  then  he  consecrated 
and  administered  the  sacrament  in  the  following 
manner.  As  he  approached  the  tabje  he  made 
several  low  bows ;  then  going  to  that  side  \vherc 
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the  bread  and  wine  stood  covered,  he  bowed  seven 
times:  after  reading  many  prayers,  he  went  to 
the  bread,  and  gently  lifted  up  the  nap]^  n 
which  it  was  laid  j  but,  having  got  a  ghtnce  o£  it, 
he  dropt  the  napkin,  flew  back  a  step  or  two^ 
bowed  towards  it  thrice,  and  ^ain  drawxi^  near^ 
repeated  his  bows.  He  next  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  cup,  (which  was  covered,  and  iull  of  wine,) 
but  instantly  withdrawing  his  liand,  retired,  anc^ 
bowed  towards  it  three  times.  Again  he  approach* 
ed,  and,  lifting  the  cover,  peeped  into  tiie  cup;* 
but  immediately  dropping  the  cover,  retiried, 
bowed  as  befin'e.  Aftpr  this  he  received'  the 
crament  himself,  and  dispensed  it  to  sMie  of  Urn 
f^ief  attendants,  which,  with  maoy  prayers^  teaded 
the  solemnity  *• 

Such  were  the  religious  innovation^  of  this  neigo, 
and  surely  never  was  ^ny  set  of  men  treated  wi^h 
more  injustice  than  those  who  resisted  them. '  AU 
this  introductioii  of  mummery  and  new  doctiine 
has  been  vindicated,  on  the  gioimd  that  the  m- 
thors  of  the  innovations  were  actuated  bj  pure 
motives,  while  the  people,  who  refused  compli* 
ance  with  auph  audacious  novelties,  have  been 
treated  with  every  species  of  contumely  and  scontp 
The  first  have  been  extolled  lor  their  injudacioos 
piety ;  the  last  bitterly  condemned,  bepause  diey 
did  not,  by  pasaively  adopting  every  order  frcmi 
the  throne^  exhibit  all  the  indifference  vhkk  ootdd 
\f^  ^^oanifest^  by  a  nation  of  freethf nl(€itS|f  ^<4i<l 

f  Radi«  foL  ii.  p.  76,  ef  stf. 
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were  likewise  lost  to  a  sense  of  the  civil  rights  that 
had  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors. — 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  gloomy  austerity  of 
the  age ;  and  as  the  wildest  were  always  selected 
by  their  antagonists  as  examples  of  the  spirit  of 
the  party,  (what  party  will  not  contain  zealots  who 
push  the  common  principles  absurdly  far?)  so  the 
most  dismal  picture  has  been  drawn  of  the  popu- 
lar party — ^the  bulk  of  the  kingdom.      But,  in 
truth,  the  nation  was  necessarily  driven  into  an 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  its  creed  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ruling  faction.     When  all  that  men 
venerate  is  attempted  to  be  wrested  from  them, 
and  opposite  principles  are  obtruded,  they  would 
cease  to  be  endowed  with  the  feelings  of  humani- 
ty, were  they  not  inspired  with  the  most  lively 
devotion  to  their  cause,  and  with  horror  at  the 
unjust  sacrifice  so  arbitrarily  demanded,  and  so 
bloodily  pursued. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  present  a  picture  of  some 
enormities  of  the  Star-chamber,  and  other  arbitra- 
ry courts,  which  have  not  yet  been  noticed, 
lid^tob'i  •    Alexander  Leighton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
Ste-OiuL^  doctor  of  divinity,  *and  a  man  of  great  ecclesias- 
b»,  i«3o.  tical  learning,  with  an  aciite  intellect,  but  of  as 
narrow,  contracted  a  mind  as  Laud  himself.     His 
principles,  while  they  opposed  the  hierarchy,  and 
he  complained  loudly  of  the  cruel  intolerance  of 
the  ruling  party,  were  so  inconsistent  with  tole- 
ration, that,  in  the  very  treatise  about  to  be  men- 
tioned, he  bitterly  condemned  the  Dutch  for  not 
suppressing  popery  fully.     He  says,  that  if  that 
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republic  were  actuated  by  pure  principles,  <<  then 
would  they  not,  with  Sultan  Solyman,  or  blanch* 
ed  atheists, '  make  so  much  of  that  Machiavelis^ii 
principle,  that  a  state  may  tolerate  any  reli-^ 
gion,  if  it  be  for  its  profit :  which  is  directly, 
as  one  observeth,  against  the  nature  of  God  and 
true  religion,  for  there  must  be  but  one;  the 
virtue  of  the  commandment;  the  ofiice  of  the  ma« 
gistrate,  (the  dealing  of  idolators  with  their  false 
worship  confirms  this  truth ;)  and  lastly,  it  is 
against  the  true  profit  of  the  state*/' — In  the  hor-^ 
rid  treatment  he  suffered,  therefore,  he  only  expe- 
rienced the  ills  he  would,  on  these  principles,  have 
inflicted.  .       .» 

Duting  the  session  of  parliament  in  16S9,  the; 
High  Commission  court  and  the  spiritual  courts, 
had  rendered  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  and* 
his  brethren,  so  generally  odious,  that,  several  gen* 
tlemen  and  citizens  cdied  upon  Leightbn,  at  his 
house  in  Blackfriars,  London,  and  requested  him 
to  draw  up  articles  against  such  oppression.  Hav-^ 
ing  undertaken  the  task,  he  wrote  a  book,  which 
he  entitled  an  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sion's 
Plea  against  Prelacy,  which  he  was  advised  by 
his  friends,  who  liked  it,  to  retire  to  the  Con-, 
tinent  and  print.  But  this  he  declined,  till 
about  500  people,  amongst  whom  were  several 
members  of  parliament,  set  their  hands  to  it 
by  way  of  approbation.  Having  got  it  printed 
abroad,  be  returned  to  England,  and  delivered  two 

*  Sioa*«  Plea  against  the  Vxeiaicj,  p.  135.    ^  JSdit 
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copies  to  the  parliameiit,  only  two  dtfys  before  the 
dissolution.  'The  work  was  deeply  erudite;  bot 
bis  language  was  scurrilous  and  indecent.  He 
called  the  t^shops  antichristian,  men  of  blood,  &c« 
and  be  said,  '*  We  do  not  read  of  a  greater  perse- 
cution  and  higher  indignities  against  God's  people 
in  aQy  nation  than  in  this,  sinc^  the  death  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth/'  He  bitteriy  condemned  the 
canons  and  ceremonies,  maintaining  that  **the 
church  hath  her  laws  from  the  Scripture,  and  that 
no  state  or  king  could  make  laws  for  the  house  of 
God.**  He  also  called  the  Queen,  on  account  of 
her  religion,  the  daughter  of  Heth*;  affirmed 
*<  that  all  that  pass  by  spoil  us,  and  we  spoil  ail 
that  rely  upon  us*'-~particularly  referring  to  the 
case  of  Rochelle ;  and  said,  <*  What  pity  it  is  that 
so  ingenuous  and  tractable  a  king  should  be  so 
monstrously  abused  by  the  bishops,  to  the  unddi^ 
of  himself  and  his  subjects  !*' 

The  attack  upon  the  bishops,  and  the  exposure 
of  their  usurped  power,  were  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Leighton  was  seized  by  pursuivants  of  the  High 
Commission,  abused  by  them  with  the  opprdbrious 
epithets  of  Jesuit  and  traitor,  and  carried  to  Land's 
house,  where  he  was  confined  many  hours  without 


*  Tlie  punge  regarding  the  Queen  was  this.  ''  A  fourth  Uiii^ 
that  we  much  importimed  God  for  was,  the  breaking  of  the  ^anish 
match,  and  our  princess  safe  return  from  Spain.  God,  in  mercy, 
granted  both ;  but  we  were  so  unthankful  for  both  these  in  a  right 
manner,  and  brake  up  our  watching  over  him  for  a  bitter  helper,  thai 
God  su&red  him,  to  our  heavy  woe,  to  match  with  the  daughter  of 
Heth,  though  he  mist  an  Egyptian/*  Sion's  Plea  against  the  I^e* 
hey,,  p.  94.  Sdedit. 

S 
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hod.    From  thefice  he  was  dragged  to  Newgate, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrust  into  a 
loathsome  dog-hole,  full  of  rats,  &c.  and  not  de^* 
fended  by  a  sufficient  roof  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.    From  the  first  Tuesday-night  till 
Thursday  at  noon,  he  was  allowed  neither  meat 
nor  dirink ;  and  for  the  first  fifteen  weeks  no  friend^ 
not  even  his  wife,  was  admitted  to  his  dungeon. 
After  that,  bis  wife,  but  none  ielse,  was  allowed  to 
:?i8it  him.    In  the  mean  time,  his  house  was  plun«- 
dered,  and  his  famOy  both  rifled  by  pursuivants  of 
the  High  Commission,  and  subjected  to  their  bru«- 
tal  insolence.    These  wretches  held  a  pistol  to  the 
breast  of  one  of  his  sons,  then  only  five  years  old, 
threatening  to  shoot  him  if  be  did  not  discover 
where  his  father's  books  were,  and  so  afii-ighted 
the  poor  child  that  he  never  recovered  it.    Leigh- 
ton  was  refused  to  be  bailed,  though  he  was  en*- 
titled  to  demand  it.     Sir  Robert  Heath,  then  at* 
tomey^general,  <'  a  fit  instrument  for  those  times,*' 
according  to  Whitelocke,  had  the  meanness  to 
visit  him  in  Newgate,  for  the  inquisitorial  purpose 
of  wringing  information  from  him,  and  **  used  him 
with  cruelty  and  deceit."    The  doctor  was  pro- 
mised both  pardon  and  favour  if  he  would  disclose 
the  names  of  the  five  hundred  who  incited  him  to 
write  the  book ;  but  he  had  spirit  enough  to  reject 
the  pitiftd  ofler,  and  he  was  served  with  an  it^or*- 
mation  to  appear  before  the  Star-chamber,  to  an^ 
swer  for  many  positions  and  assertions  iuirtftil  td 
the  prerogative,  and  calumnious  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  jprelatesi  &c. 
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.  Long  confinement  in  so  wretched  a  hole  induc- 
ed a  violent  distemper,  attended  with  loathsome 
Bymptoms,  as  the  falling  away  of  his  hair,  and  the 
pealing  off  of  his  skin ;  but  nothing  could  mollify 
the  rancorous  malignity  of  his  enemies,  and  in 
spite  of  a  certificate  by  four  physicians,  that  as  his 
disease  was  desperate,  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condi* 
tion  to  appear  in  court,  he  was  carried  thither. 

In  court  he  confessed  the  publication,  but  de- 
nted the  malicious  intention  imputed  to  him, 
declaring  that  his  object  was  merely  to  demon- 
strate certain  grievances  in  church  and  state,  that 
parliament  might  take  them  into  consideration^ 
and  afford  such  redress  as  might  be  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  the  king,  the  quiet  of  the  people; 
and  the  peace  of  the  church.  This  defence  was 
disregarded ;  and  the  court  declared  the  book  to 
be  full  of  most  pestilent,  devilish,  and  dangerous  as- 
sertions, to  the  scandal  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and 
the  peers,  particularly  the  prelates ;  and  to  merit 
the  most  severe  punishment  which  that  tribunal 
could  inflict.  The  two  chief  justices,  who  sat  in 
that  detestable  place,  affirmed  that  they  would 
have,  without  scruple,  proceeded  against  Irim  for 
faiglvtreason,  if  the  case  had  been  tried  before 
them  elsewhere ;  and  other  lords  dwelt  upon  his 
majesty's  great  mercy  and  goodness  for  bringing 
him  thidier,  instead  of  questioning  him  for  trea- 
son. He  was,  therefore,  unanimously  adjudged  to 
be  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  for  life,  and  to 
be  amerced  of  L.  10,000 — a  sum  far  beyond  his 
means.    But  as  he  had  entered  the  ministry,  the 
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court,  out  of  reverence  to  his  calling,  delayed  the 
infliction  of  any  corporal  or  ignominious  punish*^ 
ment,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  orders*  They 
referred  him,  however,  to  the  High  Commission, 
that  he  might  be  degraded,  and  ordained  that,  af- 
ter degradation,  he  should  be  whipt  at  WestmiU' 
ster,  and  set  in  the  pillory  there,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  court ;  have  one  ear  cut  off,  one  side  of  his 
nose  slit,  and  one  cheek  branded  with  S.S.  for 
sower  of  sedition:  That  he  should  then  be  car« 
ried  back  to  prison,  and,  at  a  future  convenient 
time,  be  brought  to  Cheapside  on  a  market*day, 
and  be  there  whipt  again,  and  set  in  the  pillory, 
and  have  his  other  ear  cut  off,  his  other  cheek 
branded,  and  the  other  side  of  his  nose  slit  Af- 
ter which  was  only  to  follow  imprisonment  for  life. 
We  are  told,  though,  for  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, one  feels  disposed  to  disbelieve  it,  that  when 
this  horrible  sentence  was  pronounced.  Laud— -that 
patriarch  of  a  Christian  church — ^that  grand  mini- 
Bter  of  a  religion  which  teaches  diarity  and  good- 
will to  men,  with  fiend-like  triumph  over  his  pros- 
trate victim,  pulled  off*  his  cap,  and  gave  thanks 
aloud  to  God,  the  Father  of  mercies. 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  towards  the  end 
of  Trinity-term ;  but  as  the  court  did  not  usually 
sit  afler  that  terra,  and  it  required  some  time  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court  for  his  degradation,  it  was 
Michaelmas  before  any  part  of  the  sentence  could 
be  ex'ecuted.  He  was  degraded  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember ;  and  on  Wednesday,  November  the  10th, 
a  Star-chamber  day,  he  was  to  have  undergone  his 
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punbbment ;  but^  6n  the  preceding  evening,  he 
ccmtrived  to  escape  from  prison ;  and,  as  he  was 
not  immediately  retaken,  it  was  the  l6th  before 
the  tragedy  of  whipping,  branding  the  cheeks^ 
slitting  the  nose,  &c.  commenced.    We  have  been 
the  more  particular  in  our  detail  of  this  case,  be- 
cause a  most  unfaithful  pictore  of  it — a  picture  cal* 
culated  to  convey  a  very  false  idea  of  the  govern* 
mentr^bas  been  given  by  Mr.  Hume.    **  Leigh* 
ton,"  says  he,   <<  who  had  written  libels  against 
the  king«  the  queen,  the  bishops,  and  the  whole 
administration,  was  condemned  by  a  veiy  severe 
if  not  a  cruel  sentence ;  bui  the  execuHon  of  it  was 
suipendedfor  same  time,  in  espectatim  qfhis  submis* 
sian*    All  tiie  severities^  indeed,  <^  this  reign,  were 
exercised  against  those  who  triumphed  in  their  stfffer^ 
ings,  and  braved  atUhori^  ;  and,  on  that  account;, 
their  punishment  may  be  deemed  the  more  just» 
but  the  less  prudent."    It  is  impossible  for  any 
statement  to  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.     The 
best  submission  which  Leighton  could  make,  was 
a  denial  of  any  evil  intention ;  and  that  he  did, 
while  nothing  farther  of  that  kind  was  required  of 
him.    The  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
has  been  explained ;  and  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  this  reign,  it  is  no  less  unjust.    Mercy  was 
not  its  attribute.    But  Mr.  Hume  has  not  advao* 
ced  this  statement,  without  giving  somethii^  in 
the  shape  of  authority ;   and,  to  the  superficial 
reader,  that  is  enough.    We  have  already  had  oo* 
casion  to  remark  the  exquisite  felicity  with  which 
he  has  culled  out  every  thing  in  the  form  of  suathoh 
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lity  which  seemed  to  warrant  his  statement^  while 
he  disregards  the  most  palpable  and  indisputable 
evidence  of  a  contrary  nature ;  and  here  we  have 
a  remailcable  proof  of  his  way  (^  proceeding. 
Rushworthy  Heylin,  nay»  Laud  himself*-— every 
Qfther  cotemporaiy,  supports  our  text.  These  the 
historian  could  not  possibly  overlook;  butt  as  if 
they  were  entitled  to  no  respect*  he  passes  them 
over  in  silence*  and  refers  only  to  the  thii:d  volume 
of  Kenneths  Com[dete  History,  the  production  of 
some  nameless  violent  party- writer,  who  published 
in  I7O8*  or  about  eighty  years  after  the  event*  and 
who  approves  of  the  proceedings.  Of  itsell*  this 
is  as  unworthy  of  credit  as  any  naked  assertion  in 
a  work  of  the  present  day ;  and  there  is  not  a  re* 
ference  to  any  authority  whatever. 

The  sentence  in  regard  to  the  corporal  punish^ 
ment  was  not  only  executed  to  the  letter*  but  with 
the  utmost  barbarity*  though*  when  a  knight,  dread- 
ing that  the  precedent  might  at  some  future  period 
be  used  against  the  higher  classes,  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction,  it  was  alleged  tliat  the  sentence  was 
only  pronounced  in  terrorem^  The  imprisonment 
was  equally  severe*. 

*  Rush.  ToL  ii.  p.  S5,  et  seq.  Frenklyn,  p.  374,  5.  Sandenon, 
p.  144.  State  Trials,  yoI.  iii.  p.  363.  It  la  but  Justice  to  Laud  to 
say,  that  Ruahworth  haa  nxaely  fallen  into  an  error  about  an  entry  in 
Laud's  Diary,  detailing  the  punishment;  and  that  Neal^Oldmixon,  Sic 
have  followed  up  this  mistake  by  remarks  upon  the  unrelenting  fero* 
city  of  the  man  that  could  coolly  ait  down  to  describe  this  barbarity  for 
bia  own  recollection^ — Heylin,  in  his  Life  of  Laud,  p.  19S,  and  San- 
derson, p.  141.  charge  Leighton  with  having  advised  to  slay  all  the 
bishops,  by  striking  them  under  the  fifth  rib ;  and  in  Ais  they  an 
followed  by  Mliitelocke,  p.  15;  bat  I  cao  find  nothing  of  the  kind 
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fflierfieia^t  •  Henry  Sherfield,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
recorder  of  Sarum,  was  accused  of  having  irreligi- 
ously taken  pictures  of  God  the  Father,  from  a 
glass- window  in  St.  Edmund's  church  in  Salisbuiy. 
But  his  defence  appears  to  have  been  complete : 
That  it  was  a  lay-fee,  and  fell  exclusively  under 
the  management  of  the  parishioners,  instead  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese:  That  they  had  ever  exercised 
their  right  without  challenge ;  and  he  acted  by 
order  of  the  vestry,  (amongst  whom  were  six  jus-' 
tices  of  peace  present,)  who  were  moved  by  a  cur- 
rent report  that  some  ignorant  persons  had  com- 
mitted idolatry  by  bowing  before  this  resemblance 
of  God:  That,  besides  all  this,  he  was  not  only 
justified,  but  enjoined  to  destroy  such  monuments 
of  idolatry,  both  by  statutes  and  ecclesiastical  ca- 
nons :  That  the  pictures  were,  of  themselves,  as 
paltry  in  the  execution^  as  they  were  mean  and 
impious  in  the  design — representing  the  Deity  in 
a  variety  of  postures,  as  a  little  old  man  in  a  long 
blue  gown,  with  a  pair  of  carpenter's  compasses  in 
his  hand,  measuring  the  sun,  &c. ;  and  did  not,  at 
the  very  first,  cost  above  forty  shillings:  That 
they  could  easily  be  replaced ;  and  that  he  was 

in  the  pamphlet  itself^  and  he  was  not  accused  of  that — a  drcumstanee 
which  I  hxM  to  be  quite  oonclusive.  Besides,  the  expression  of  gir- 
ing  a  man  a  blow  under  the  fifth  rib^  as  refuting  him  in  argument, 
was  quite  common.  Sir  Edward  Peering  said  that  Laud  had  done  so 
to  the  Pope.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  360.  Laud's  Diary.  Neal's 
Hist,  of  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI 7,  tt  seq.  See  Dr.  Benson's  Tracts,  No. 
IX.  A  Brief  Account  of  Archbishop  Laud's  Cruel  Treatment  of  Dr. 
Leighton.  This  Leighton  was  father  of  the  well-known  ^tch  arch- 
prelate,  of  whom  Burnet  speaks  so  highly,  and  whose  works  are  much 
prized.    Bee.  Kennet,  toL  iii.  p.  60. 
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willing  to  obey  any  orders  of  the  vestry  to  restore 
them. — All  this  availed  him  nothing.  Some  of 
the  lords  were  for  amercing  him  L.  1000,  but  the 
majority  inclined  to  L.600  only ;  and  he  was  fined 
that  sum  ;  condemned  to  lose  his  office  of  record- 
er, and  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  of- 
fence, and  to  be  bound  over  to  his  good  beha- 
viour*. 

John  Overman,  and  fifteen  other  soap-makers.  Out  or  o- 
were  accused  of  offending  against  his  niajesty's;JS!JI^  "^ 
proclamations  and  patents,  regarding '  the  manu-^^^ 
facture -and  sale  of  soap;  and,  in  defence,  they 
pleaded  several  acts  bf  parliament,  letters-patent^ 
charters,  and  acts  of  common  council ;  but  the 
court,  instead  of  considering  this  plea,^  referred  it 
to  Sir  Robert  Berkeley,  one  of  .the  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench,  for  bis  opinion  upon  the  pertinency 
of  the  answers  pr  defence  y  who  certified  to  the 
court  that  the  whole  should  be  expunged,  except- 
ing four  words  at  the  beginning,  and  the  last  ten 
lines,  which  contained  nothing  farther  than  the 
plea  of  not  guilty..  Another  reference  was  made 
about  the  pertineiicy  of  the  interrogatories,  and 
^e  deposition^  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants ;  and  this  wprthy  judge,  with  his  com* 
peers,  certified,  that  thirty-nine  of  the  interrogato- 
ries, and  the  answers,  should  be  expunged ;  and 
they  were  expunged  accordingly.  Thus  these  un« 
happy  men  were  not  even  permitted  to  be  h^ard 

*  Rush.  voL  it.  p..  162,  ei  seq,  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  54.  Fnnklyn^  p. 
4IO9  et  seq.  Ihrynne*s  Canterbury  Dooni^  p.  102,  3,  486^  9^  491,  5. 
0Ute  Triak^  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  d  scq,    Iicylin*8  Life  of  Laud,  p.  229. 
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in  their  own  defence.  But  the  coart  acted  judi- 
ciously.  They  required  not  to  be  told  that  the 
proclamations  which  the  defendants  contravened, 
were  grossly  illegal ;  and  as  they  were  yet  resolved 
to  support  those  breaches  of  the  law  and  constitu* 
tion,  it  was  needless  to  pass  through  the  mockery 
of  leigal  pleadings.  The  defendants  were  sen* 
tenced  to  be  comiqitted  to  the  Fleet,  and  rendered 
^ici^able  of  ever  afterwards  following  their  trade ; 
and  one  of  them  was  fined  L.1500,  other  two 
JLlOOO^each,  four  others  1000  mariks  a-piece,  and 
the  other  nine  L.500  each.  The  fines  were  es* 
treated  into  the  exchequer  without  mitigaticm.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  such  proceedings  were 
n^inous  to  these  poor  men  and  their  families  *. 
GMct  of  John  Rea  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  dur- 
o^en,  }ng  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  be  liberated  only 
upon  ftiding  cautidn  for  good  behaviour}  fined 
L.0OOO,  and  condemned  to  stand  in  the  piUory 
with  a  label  declaring  the  nature  of  his  ofl^ce ; 
merely,  forsooth,  because  he  exported  fuller's  earth 
in  the  face  of  a  proclamation.  Peter  Hem,  and 
two  others,  were  fined  L.2000  a-piece;  another. 
In  1000 ;  two  others,  1^.300  each  ;  and  a  seventh, 
Lr^lOP,  for  exporting  gold,  which  was  prohibited 
by  proclamation  t. 

**  In  order  to  account  for  the  subsequent  con* 
yulsions,**  says  Mr.  Hiime,  ^<  even  these  incidents 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  as  frivolous  and  cwitempt* 
ibte.  Such  severities  were  afterwards  magnified  in- 
to the  greatest  enormities." 

f  Rudi.  tqL  ii.  p.  25S-3.  ilL  p.  54.      t  Ibid.  ToL  U.  p.  SiS,  et  s^p 


less. 
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« 

Sir  David  Foulis,  a  member  af  the  CouDcil  of^Jl^  *« 
York,  was,  upon  a  charge  of  speaking  irreverently  and  hit  m, 
of  his  oflSce,  opposing  the  commission  of  knight* 
hood,  and  throwing  out  some  remarks  against 
Wentwortb,  which  he  denied,  fined  by  the  Star* 
chamber,  L.5000 ;  assessed  in  damages  to  Went* 
worth,  L.S00O ;  and  ordained  to  make  an  acknow* 
ledgraent  of  his  offences  both  to  his  majesty  and 
to  Wentworth,  not  only  in  the  Star-chamber,  but 
in  the  court  6£  York,  and  at  the  assizes,  and  con*^ 
demned  to  imprisonment  during  the  king^s  plea* 
sure,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  \^rions  offices  iss 
member  of  the  Council  of  York,  deputy-lieutenant^ 
Atid  justice  of  peace.  His  son,  Henry»  was  like« 
wise  fined  1^500  **  In  this  ][>rosecution,  we  hsvd 
n  remarkable  instance  of  the  viiidictive  temper  of 
Wentworth)  and  the  corruption  of  Laud,  akid  other 
ministers  of  the  crown.  Nay,  Charied  himself  can« 
iiot,  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  olliers,  escape 
from  the  charge  of  having  encouraged  a  tribunbl 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  for  the  gratification  of 
private  fbelings ;  in  other  words,  to  pervert  die 
very  end  of  a  trial,  and  commit  peijury,  by  viQlat? 
ing  the  oath  to  do  justice.  Wentworth  was  meaUt 
profligate,  and  revengeful  enough  to  solicit  the 
king  and  the  lords  of  the  council  to  condemn  the 
Foulises,  and  lay  a  heavy  fine,  &c  upon  th^m. 
The  following  words  were  addressed  to  Lord  Cot^ 
tington  :*— <<  I  am  a  suitor  by  you  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleitsed  to  reconubeinl 


*  RadL  YoL  ii.  p.  215.    8tftt»  Trisb,  voL  iiL  p.  5S6. 
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the  cause  to  the  lords,  as  well  in  his  own  right  as 

in  the  right  of  his  absent,  poor  servant,  and  to  wish 

them  all  to  be  there/'     He  then  proceeds  to  give 

his  opinion  upon  the  extent  of  the  fine,  as  Cotting- 

ton  was  likely  to  begin.     <'  First,  I  desire,  you  to 

remember  how  Greenfield  was  fined  for  calling 

Lord  Sofiblk  a  base  lord :  how  a  jury  gave  L.t50(X) 

damages  to  my  Lord  Say  for  the  same  words ;  and 

then  balance  the  slander  most  ignominiously  and 

maliciously  put  upon  me  by  Sir  David  and  his  son, 

and  let  me  be  not  less  valued  than  other  men, 

when  I  conceive  that  I  merit  to  be  more  regarded 

than  they/'  &c.    ^<  I  was,  albeit  unworthy,  in  that 

place,  chief  governor  under  his  majesty,  his  Jieu- 

.  tenant,  and  president  of  the  council,  which  makes 

this  a  direct  mutiny,  and  stirring  up  a  sedition 

against  the  regal  authority,  as  well  as  me.    Much 

more  I  could  say  if  I  were  in  the  Star-chamber  to 

speak  for  my  Lord  Cottington.     But  I  will  con- 

elude  with  this,  that  I  protest  to  God,  if  it  were 

in  the  person  of  another,  I  should»  in  a  cause  so 

foul,  the  proof  so  clear,  fine  the  father  and  the 

son.  Sir  David  and  Henry  Foulis,  in  two  thousand 

pounds  apiece  to  bis  majesty,  and  in  two  thousand 

pounds  damages  to  myself  for  their  scandal ;  and 

they  both  to  be  sent  down  to  York,  and  there  pub* 

licly,  at  York  assizes  next,  to  acknowledge  in  the 

face  of  the  whole  country*,"  &c. — After  the  sen- 

tence,  he  thanked  all  the  members  of  the  court 

particularly,  and  assured  Laud  in  a  letter,  that  h^ 

*  Straf.  liet.  md  Disp.  vol,  i.  p.  XU,.^.    ^ abo  f,  91. 
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never  expected  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  repay 
the  obligation.  Laud  answers,  *<  I  have  given  niy 
lord  of  London  thanks  from  your  lordship,  though 
neither  myself  nor  he  expect  any  such  comjdimenu 
irom  you,  where  the  justice  of  your  cause  chal* 
lehged  all  we  did,  and  where  I  conceive  the  king 
was  more  concerned  than  your  person,  and  howso- 
ever, where  you  serve  the  church  so  heartily 9.  we 
churchmen  were  much  to  blame  if  we  should  not 
serve  you  ••"  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that 
the  remark  about  the  church  clearly  proves  that 
Laud's  idea  of  it  was  totally  independent  of  Chris- 
tianity  or  morality — $inc9,  to  favour  a  man  who 
served  it,  he  would  sacrifice  the  very  ^r^t  princi* 
pies  enjoined  by  both. 

Thotfgh  it  be  somewhat  out  of  place,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  relating  a  circumstance  which  affords 
a  melancholy  proof  of  Wentworth's  irritably  infan- 
tine jealousy  of  respect.  Henry  Bellasis,  son  of 
Lord  Falconberg,  was  summoned  before  the  coun- 
cil-board, and  ordained  to  make  a  humble  apology 
to  Wentworth,  and  to  be  committed  till  he  made  it, 
because  he  did  not  pull  off  his  hat  one  day  to  that 
injliyidual,  9s  the  president  at  York,  thopgh  he 
excused  himself  by  alleging,  that  having  been  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  Lord  Fairfax,  he  did 
not  perceive  the  other  |.  Wentworth  applied  to 
Charles  to  be  allowed  royal  reverence  in  Ire- 

*  Bisp.  Tol.  i.  p.  189^  912.  f  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

VOL.  II.  y 
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land,  as  the  king's  representative,  and  obtained 
his  wish  *• 
Gate  of         William  Prynne,  barrister  at  law,  was  a  man  ef 
oth^^      indefatigable  study,  and  of  an  ardent  temper  y  but 
^^^       without  pretensions  to  genius,  or  to  an  enlarged 
understanding.     His  stupendous  reading,  indeed^ 
was  inconsistent  with  the  first,  and  baneful  to  the 
last.    He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Preston,  a  highly 
]>opular  lecturer,  who  had  been  a  few  years  before 
in  great  favour  at  court,  (it  was  he  who  recom* 
tt^ided  to  Buckingham  the  dissolotion  of  eathe« 
dral  churches,  &c.)  and  might  have,  in  the  general 
estimation,  bid  fair  for  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
church,  &c.  could  he  have  relaxed  his  principles  t« 
In  the  year  l626,  Prynne  signalized  himsetf  as  4 
duunpion  of  orthodoxy  against  Mcmta^e  imd 


"^  Straff.  Let  and  DlMp,  vol.  L  p.  900. 

tHe7li]i'sLiliiorLaiid,p.U6.  Thia  writer  does  IVestiNiaieJMioQ 
to  aay,  that ''he  waa(be]roiid  an  qiieatkm)of  a  shrewd  wil and  de^  eom- 
pehenaion."   Biickingfaam  latterly  courted  him  to  get  a  party.    Itwaa 
thought  he  might,  heddea  diooaiiig  hia  own  mitre^  hare  succeeded  WU- 
UamaaaleeperofthegreataeaL  ''BvCaayaHeylin/'liewaanotprin* 
^^^  far  the  eourty  nor  the  court  fbr  him."  Hehadheenanhoneatmaii. 
He  was  not  seduced  hy  such  brilliant  offers  to  desert  his  principles.  The 
cauae  of  the  duke's  disgust  at  him  was  a  discorery  that  Preston  had 
*'  written  to  a  great  peer  «f  the  realm,  in  wUdi  be  wptke  ^iaadtaa* 
lageoualy  enough,  if  not  reproachfully,  of  the  court,"  (do  wonder^ 
when  we  consider  the  fsTourite's  character,)  "  and  signifled  withal 
ikcfw  little  hope  there  was  of  doing  any  good  in  that  place  for  tke  ad- 
▼atioement  of  the  cauae."     lb.— HeyHn  states  this  to  de^teciata 
P^reston;  but  I  could  not  desire  a  better  proof  of  inflexible  int^;rity. 
He  died  about  the  time  Laud  waa  translated  to  London,  and  thus 
escaped  that  prelate's  persecution.    For  ''  Laud,"  says  Heylin,  ''was 
reaolyed  that  there  should  be  no  mise  but  one  bishop  In  ih»  city/'— • 
lb. 
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ethers,  ibr  which  he  W83  summoned  before  tlie 
High  Commission ;  but  as  parliament,  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  **  brought  judges 
and  all  men  to  order,''  was  sitting  at  the  time  his 
case  came  on,  he  easily  obtained  a  prohibition 
from  Westminster  HalL  The  interference  with 
I^ud^s  jurisdktion  so  enraged  him,  that  he  very 
nearly  laid  those  who  tendered  tlie  prohibition  by 
the  heels,  and  treasured  up  the  incident  for  future 
f  evenge  *•  Prynne  was  supported  by  Abbot,  and 
publifliied  some  other  tracts,  particularly  one  againrt 
Cozen*s  Horaries,  for  which  he  was  a  second  time 
summoned  into  the  High  Commission,  where  Laud . 
intended,  to  have  ruined  him :  but,  as  the  last  par- 
iiainent  had  not  yet  been  dissolved,  Prynne  was 
Again  saved  by  a  prohibition ;  and  the  high  party  la)r 
i>n  the  watch  for  a  pretext  to  destroy  hun  t.  That 
could  not  long  be  wantii^  under  such  a  i^stem,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  one  presented  itself.  StagCi- 
pl&ya^  masks,  and  revels  were  encouraged  to  an 
extravagant  degree  by  the  court :  but  they  were 
irreconcfle^ble  with  the  sober  seriousness  of  the 
strictest  puritans.  The  authors  and  players  Ter 
senting  these  feelingSi  and  willing  to  please  their 
patrons,  endeavoured  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  dass 
who  did  not  patroni;se  themselves,  and  were  ob- 
noxious to  their  supporters,  while  they  had  intro- 
duced an  obscenity  revolting  to  every  pure  mind. 
This  increased  the  alienation  of  the  puritans,  whos^ 

♦  Heylin'fi  Life  of  Laud,  p.  155. 

f  Id.  p.  US-i.  230.    Canterb.  Doome^  p.  50 7^  etseof 
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-  disgust  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  indecency 
practised  at  court  of  representing  plays,  &c.  on 
Sunday.  If  ever  there  were  a  subject  on  which  it 
was  innocent  to  exercise  one's  judgment,  this  as- 
suredly was  so ;  and  Prynne,  with  the  best  inten- 
tion, espoused  the  cause  of  his  friends,  embracing 
at  the  same  time,  the  opportunity  of  censuring  May 
games,  &c*  But  any  reasoning  upon  the  innocen- 
cy  of  the  question  must  have  been  out  of  place  be- 
fore a  tribunal  where  the  attorney-general,  with 
its  approbation,  accused  the  defendant  of  having 
undertaken  a  cause  for  which  he  had  no  nussian. 

.  Pj*ynne's  whole  argument  might  have  been  com. 
prised  in  a  few  pages ;  but,  when  a  person  of  pro- 
digious reading  endea^urs  to  prove  his  position 
by  authority  instead  of  reason,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  into  what  a  boundless  field  he  may  enter. 
The  work,  entitled  Histrio-mastyx,  was  the  labour 
of  many  years,  and  swelled  out  into  a  thousand 
quarto  pages :  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the  opinions 
of  the  fathers,  a  species  of  authority,  one  would 
suppose,  not  calculated  to  allure  the  generality  of 
readers  *,  but  particularly  offensive  to  Laud,  who 
affected  veneration  for  them,  and  to  make  them 
the  rule  of  his  conduct     The  Histrio-mastyx  was 

*  The  following  is  m  accoant  of  the  reception  Prynne's  works  met 
with.  *'  His  books,"  says  (me  of  Wentworth's  correspondents  to  him, 
''  are  so  valued  by  the  Puritanical  party,  that  a  sister  lately  dying 
in  London,  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  buy  books  for  Sion<>college  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  her  will  desired  that  Mr.  Prynne's  works,  in  the  first 
place^  might  be  bought  for  that  use."  Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  toI.  L 
p.  81 7.  There  is  undoubtedly  immense  research  in  all  hi^  booka^  ui<l« 
occasioiudly,  most  important  information. 
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licensed  by  Abbot's  chaplain ;  and,  in  the  preface^ 
which  he  addressed  to  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Prynne  assigned  his  motives  for  the  publication : 
That,  on  his  first  arrival  in  London,  he  had,  by  the 
importunities  of  acquaintances,  been  induced  to 
attend  a  play  four  times ;  but  that  he  witnessed 
such  lewdness  as  4nade  his  penitent  heart  to  loath, 
and  his  conscience  to  abhor,  all  stage-plays  ever 
after:     That  he  observed  with  concern  the  in- 
creasing rage  for  that  species  of  amusement,  in  so 
much  that  there  had  been  about  forty  thousand 
productions  of  that  nature  sold  within  a  few  years, 
while  sermons  were,  comparatively  speaking,  ne- 
glected, and  they  were  printed  on  better  paper 
than  the  Bible  itself:  and  that  though  there  were 
only  three  theatres  in   Pagan  Rome,  in  vicious 
Nero's  reign,  there  were  five  now  in  Christian  Lon« 
don,  and  a  sixth  was  about  to  be  added. 

The  clergy,  who  now  approached  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  ouglit,  had  they  acted  consistently,  to 
have  approved  of  the  leading  principles  of  the 
book ;  but  this  was  not  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Prynne  had  been  marked  for  sacrifice.  The  style 
and  bulk  of  the  work  were  calculated  to  deter 
people  from  the  perusal ;  but  the  name  of  the 
author  at  once  roused  Laud  and  his  abettors,  and 
Heylin  was  employed  to  hunt  out  objectionable 
passages.  The  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duty  ia  best  explained  in  his  own  words.  He 
makes  <<  notes,  and  deducts  out  of  them  such  logical 
ir^erences  and  conclusions  as  might  and  did  naturally 
arise  in  those  dangerous  premises:  One  copy  of 
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the  same  to  be  left  for  the  lords  of  th^  council^ 
and  another  with  Koy  the  attbmey-geiieraly  and 
the  rest  of  his  majesty's  council  learned  in  this 
laws  of  this  fealm,  which  paper  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion to  the  one,  and  help  to  the  other,  that  when 
the  cause  was  brought  to  a  hearing  in  the  Star- 
Chadber,  tiiey  repeated  his  mstructioNs  onfy,  a* 
Prynne  himself  informed  against  him  to  the  Uous^ 
ef  Commons  */*  By  such  a  course,  charges  ef 
the  following  tenor  were  brought  against  the  wA- 
tbor :  that  players  were  rogues  by  statute  (whicb^ 
by  the  way,  was  correct ;)  that  none  weie  gainers, 
or  honoured  by  stage  plays,  but  the  devil  and  hefi  $ 
and  that  when  players  and  their  abettors  havp 
taken  tbek  wills  of  lust  here,  their  souls  go  to  eter« 
nal  torment  hereafter;  that  so  many  as  istre  ifi 
stage-plays,  are  unclean  spirits,  and  play-hunters 
incarnate  devils;  and  tbat  the  chief  cause  of 
Nero's  destruction  was  his  ffeqneoting  them: 
Of  dancing,  he  wa&  alleged  to  have  said,  that  it 
is  the  devil's  profession,  and  so  many  steps  in  « 
dance  so  many  paces  to  hell.  Such  were  the  artl^ 
cles  charged*  But  the  offensive  part  wias  an  expo* 
sure  of  certain  innovations  in  the  church,  whicb^ 
though  the  attorney-general  dwelt  upon  Fryaane'^ 
alleged  language,  as  be  acted  without  a  mission^ 
&c.  it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  bring  onto 
questicm.  Had  wch  been  Prynne's  own  knguf^ 
and  ideas,  people  of  different  .minds  might  iiawe 
properly  repaid  his  abuse  of  ^ir  amusemeot^ 

*  HeyUn'a  Life  of  Uud,  p.  930,  S3I. 
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•     * 

with  contempt  and  scm^n ;  but  there  was  neither 
a  principle  df  law,  justice,  nor  common  sense,  on 
which  he  should  have  been  condemned  as  a  crimi- 
nal. He  affirmed  afterwards,  however,  when  he 
Jliad  no  cause  to  resort  to  subterfuges,  that  the 
chaises  were  not  at  all  warranted  by  the  text  of 
his  book ;  indeed '  false  diarges  were  the  natiu^ 
vcmscqueQce  of  the  course  pursued:  And  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself^  that  the  ofiehsive  expres- 
sions are  not  bis  own,  biit  borrowed  from  the  fa^ 
thers,  to  wjiose  woiks  he  invariably  refers. 

I^est  the  humanity  of  Charles  should  interpose 
to  sfre  this  victim  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  an 
artifioe  was  adopted  C6  inflame  bot^  him  and  hk 
consort*  Six  weeks  after  the  {Miblication,  her  imi^ 
jesty  acted  a  part  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset-House, 
and  Laud  and  his  friends  shewed  her  and  the 
king  a  pass^ge^-^women  actors,  notorious  v^hores^ 
(few  wmnen  appeared  on  the  stage  in  those  times, 
the  chajiacters  of  females  being  geners^iy  person- 
ated by  men  in  women's  clothes)  and  assured 
them  that  it  was  a  libel  upon  her,  though,  as  has 
}ust  been  said,  the  work  had  been  published  skr 
wee^  pripr  to  hix  exhibition  *. 

Along  with  Prynne,  Buckner,  Abbot's  chaplain, 
for  licenstng  the  work,  and  Michael  Sparks  for  pub^ 
lishing  it,  were  charged  as  accessories  to  hisofifence. 
They  were  all  provided  with  counsel,  who  stated 
their  xesfiective  cases  with  moderation  and  ability* 
On  the  part  of  Prynnct  all  intention  of  exciting 

*  VtOutelocke,  p.  18. 
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schism  or  sedition  was  solemnly  disclaimed :  He 
professed  by  his  counsel  the  utmost  attachment  to 
the  king's  person  and  government,  and  declared, 
^<  That  he  had  taken  his  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  in  the  university  and  inns  of  coiirt, 
where  he  had  taken  his  degrees :  That  it  never 
entered  into  his  thought  to  approve  of  schism  or 
sedition ;  and  if  any  thing  in  his  book,  contrary 
to  his  meaningi  had  a  misconstruction  towards  hu 
majesty's  government,  he  is  ready  to  prostrate 
himself  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  crave  pardon  and 
grace."  We  have  been  more  particular  in  this 
statement  than  we  should  have  deemed  compati* 
ble  with  our  plan,  in  order  to  itepiove  sooie  misre- 
presentations by  which  the  cruelty  of  the  proceed- 
ing has  been  disguised.  Mn  Hume  erroneously 
states,  after  Clarendon,  that  Fiynne  aggravated  his 
punishment  by  petulance  and  obstinacy  in  Court, 
whereas  he  does  not  appear  to  have  opened  his 
lips,  having  committed  his  def^mce  entirely  to  his 
counseL 

This  unhappy  man  was  sentenced  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory,  once  in  Westminster,  uidonceia 
Cheapside,  and  to  lose  an  ear  at  each  place ;  to 
pay  a  fine  of  L.5000,  which  far  exceeded  his 
means ;  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar  and  at  the 
university }  and,  lastly,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life« 
His  book,  too,  which  was  generally  termed  ordure^ 
was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  practice  in  foreign  countries ;  such 
a  proceeding  being  then  unknown  in  England* 
Buckner  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned^    and 
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fined  L.50;  Sparks  was  fined  L.500,  and  con- 
decnoed  to  the  pillory,  with  a  label  on  his  head» 
declaring  the  nature  of  his  offence.  The  court 
&rther  recommended  a  prosecution  against  Prynne 
in  the  High  Commission,  for  those  parts  of  hie  work 
which  reflected  upon  the  church.  The  chief  J  us^ 
tice  Richardson  and  Lord  Cottington  declared  it 
to  be  mercy  in  the  king  to  try  the  author  in  that 
court,  for  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason; 
and  the  former  affirmed  that  he  would  have  di- 
rected a  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  to  that  effect* 
**  We  are  troubled  here,"  said  he,  **  with  a  mon« 
ster,  momfyrum  horrendum^  mforme^  ingem.  I  do 
not  think  Mn  Prynne  is  the  only  actor  in  this 
book ;  but  that  there  were  many  heads  and  hands 
in  it  besides  himselfl  I  would  to  Ood  in  heaven, 
that  the  devil  and  all  else  that  had  their  heads  and 
hands  therein  besides  Mr.  Pry nne,  were,  &c. .  for 
I  think  they  are  ill-wishers  to  the  state,  and  de« 
serve  severe  punishment,  as  well  as  Mn  Prynne 
doth.  For  the  book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scandalous, 
infamous  libel  to  the  king's  majesty,  a  most  pious 
and  religious  king ;  to  the  queen's  majesty,  a  most 
excellent  and  gracious  queen,  9uch  a  one  as  this 
kingdom  never  enjoyed  the  like,  and  I  think  the 
earth  never  had  a  better.— Eye  never  saw,  nbr  ear 
ever  heard,  of  such  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
thing  as  this  is." 

Earl  Dorset  said,  <«  It  is  not  Mr  Attorney  that 
calls  for  judgment,  but  it  is  all  mankind ;  they  are 
the  parties  aggrieved,  and  they  call  for  judgment. 
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Mr.  Prynne,  I  do  declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  ia 
the  church,  a  sedition-aower  in  the  commonwealtb, 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;  in  a  word,  cmnium  mala* 
rum  nequissimus.    I  shall  ^e  him  L.  10,000,  which 
is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserr- 
eth ;  I  will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a 
plagued  man  or  road  dog,  who,  though  he  cannot 
bite,  he  will  foam.     He  is  so^  far  from  being  a  so- 
ciable bfeihg,  that  he  is  not  a  rational  soul.     He  is 
fit  to  live  in  dens,  with  such  beasts  of  prey  as  wolves 
and  tygers  like  himself.    Therefore  I  do  condemn 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  as  those  monsters 
that  are  no  longer  fit  to  live  amongst  men,  nor  to 
see  the  light.    Now,  for  corporai  punishment,  {my 
lords,)  whether  I  should  burn  him  in  the  forehead, 
or  slit  him  in  the  nose,  for  I  find  that  it  is  confess^ 
ed  of  all  that  Dr.  Leighton's  offence  was  less  than 
Mr.  Prynne's,  then  why  should  Mr.  Prynne  have  a 
less  punishment  ?  He  that  was  guihy  of  murder  was 
marked  in  a  place  where  he  might  be  seen,  as  Cain 
was*    I  should  be  loth  he  should  escape  with  his 
ears,  for  then  he  may  get  a  perriw^,  which  he  now 
so  much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  tfaera^  or 
force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of  his  tinlowly 
love  Jocks  on  both  sides*.     Therefore,  I  would 
have  him  branded  in  the  forehead,  slit  in  the  nose, 


*  P^ne  had  pablislied  a  pamphlet  against  the  tue  of  false  hair, 
whieh  was  called  lovelooka.  He  maintaiiiB  that  diey  aie  utunanly, 
&C.  &C.  and  unchristian,  leading  people  to  place  their  aflfedjums  upon 
their  external  appearance^  and  being  an  attempt  to  alter  the  image  of 
one's  Maker  by  ridiculous  ideas  of  improring  it.  tn  the  same  work 
ha  is  very  zealous  against  the  use  of  paint  by 
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ancl  his  ears  crept  too.  I  now  come  to  this  ardtire  t 
1  can  give  it  no  better  term,  to  burn  it,  as  it  ia 
common  in  other  countries  ;  or  otherwise,  we  shall 
bury  Mr.  Prynne,  and  suffer  his  ghost  to  walk.*^ 
He  also  advised  a  proclamation,  calling  in  all  co* 
pies,  under  a  threat  of  bringing  such  as  kept  any 
under  the  censure  of  the  court. 

Prynne  had  made  some  allusion  to  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus,  and  said,  TribelKus  PoU 
lio  relates  ^at  Martian,  Heraclius,  and  Claudius* 
three  worthy  Romans,  conspired  to  murder  that 
emperor,  (a  man  much  besotted,  and  taken  up  with 
plays,  to  which  he  likewise  drew  the  magistrate^ 
BUi'feiifle  by  his  lewd  examples,)  as  Flavius  and 
eth6#s  ^bnspked  Nerc/s  murder  for  the  iself-same 
taujse,  &c.  **  Now,  my  Lords,**  said  Chief  Justice 
Richardson,  ^*  that  they  should  be  called  three 
worthy  persons  that  do  conspire  an  emperor's  deatli 
(though  a  wicked  emperor,)  it  is  no  Christian  ex- 
pression.'* The  doctrine  laid  down  by  these  judges 
was,  that  if  subjects  have  an  ill  prince,  they  must 
pray  to  God  toYorgive  him ;  but  bear  with  him  at  all 
rates.  Every  one  was  louder  than  another  in  praise 
of  the  present-king  and  his  consort  Of  the  latter, 
Dorset,  as  if  anxious  to  shew  his  aptitude  for  the 
two  extremes  of  the  most  fulsome  panegyric,  and 
brutal  invective,  said,  **  Her  own  example  to  all 
virtues,  the  candour  of  her  life,  is  a  more  powerful 
motive  than  aiU  precepts,  than  the  severest  laws ; 
no  hand  of  fortune  nor  of  power  can  hurt  her:  her 
heart  is  lull  of  tHHOOur,  her  soul  of  chastity  j  iW'- 
jesty,  mildness^  afnd  meiekness,  are  sfo  married  tO' 
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gethBr,  and  so  impaled  in  her,  that  where  the  one 
begetteth  admiration,  the  other  love.     Her  soul  of 
that  excellent  temper,  so  harmonioudy  composed; 
her  zeal  in  the  ways  of  God  unparalleled.    Her 
affections  to  her  lord  so  great,  if  she  oflfend  him,  it 
is  no  sun-set  in  her  anger ;  in  all  actions  and  affec- 
tions so  elective  and  judicious ;  and  a  woman  so 
constant  for  the  redemption  of  her  sex  from  all  im- 
putation which  men,  I  know  not  how  justly,  some- 
times lay  on  them ;  a  princess,  for  the  sweetness 
of  her  disposition,  and  for  compassion,  always  re- 
lieving some  oppressed  soul,  or  rewarding  some 
deserving  subject.    Were  all  saints  such  as  she,  I 
think  the  Roman  church  were  not  to  be  condemn- 
ed ;  on  my  conscience,  she  troubleth  the  ghostly 
father  with  nothing,  but  that  she  hath  nothing  to 
trouble  him  withal.    And  so  when  I  have  said  all 
in  her  praise,  I  can  never  say  enoi^h  of  her  excel- 
lency, in  the  relation  whereof  an  orator  cannot 
flatter,  nor  poet  lie." — Such  was  the  language  of 

the  bench  ^. 

Many  of  the  privy  council  who  sat  in  the  court 
of  Star  Chamber  on  this  occasion,  were  suspected 
papists,  and  some  of  them  died  such. 

Not  sated  with  this  cruel  punishment.  Laud, 
and  others  of  the  high  commission,  ordered  Frynne's 
books  and  papers  to  be  seized,  and  brought  firom 
bis  lodgings,  that  they  might  be  sifted  for  fresh 
matter  against  him  ;  yet,  when  he  complained  of 

*  RubIi.  Tol.  ii.  p.  9^,  et  seg,  vol.  iii.  Ap.  p.  69.  FnmklyB^  p' 
446,  ei  seq.  Stnf.  Let  and  "E^.  yoL  L  907.  State  Triab.  Hejr- 
lin'sLifeofLaiid^  p.980>964.    Whitdbdi^  p.  IS,  ». 
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this  in  the  Star  Chamber,  Laud  had  the  meanness 
to  deny  it  **    Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Laud  on  the  subject  of  his  late  trial :  and 
though,  under  such  circumstances,  no  generous 
mind  would  have  regarded  even  an  improper  let- 
ter. Laud  shewed  it  to  the  king,  who  ordered  it  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  attorney-general  for  pro- 
secution.   Noy  sent  for  Prynne  to  examine  him 
privately ;   when  that  unhappy  individual,   with 
less  spirit  than  might  have  been  expected,  request- 
ed to  see  the  letter ;  and  as  Noy,  who  had  a;  press- 
ing occasion  to  retire,  left  him  a  moment,  he  tore 
k  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  over  the  window.    The 
pieces  were  tagged  together,  but  so  imperfectly, 
that  Noy  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  prosecution, 
and  Laud  took  the  merit  of  forgiveness  t.    The 
court  ordered  that  Prynne  should  thenceforth  be 
precluded  from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

One  Allison  had  reported  for  news  at  Ipswich,  Ca>e  of  Al- 
and another  person  of  the  name  of  Robins  at  Yar-^^biM^ 
mouth,  that  Laud  had  requested  of  his  majesty,  as^^^^ 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  a  toleration  for  the 
papists  to  have  churches  for  worship,  and  that  the 
king  had  confined  him  to  his  house.     For  this  silly 
gossip,  Allison  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  bound 
to  his  good  behaviour  for  life,  fined  L.1000,  and 


♦  Ibid. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  915,  et  seq.  Whoever  ^ill  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  original  account  of  this^  will  be  satisfied  that  Prynne  was  not 
disposed  to  be  petulant  in  court.  Franklyn^  p.  454.  Heylin's  Lift 
0f  Laud,  p.  965.  Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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fietitenced  to  be  wbipt^  to  staixl  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster,  York,  Ipswich,  and  Yacmooth,  with  » 
paper  on  bis  bead  declaring  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fence, and  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  offence  at  the  various  places*    Robins  was  fined 
LwlOOO,  and  assessed  1000  marks  of  damages  to 
Laud,  condemned  to  make  an  apology,  and  com^ 
mitted  to  the  Fleet  *• 
The  cne  of     Tjj^  jj^jj  great  case  to  which  we  shall  call  the 
BMtwkk,  reader's  attention,  is  that  of  Pr}*nne,  BaS(wick,  and 
i€3n^  Burton.    But  in  order  to  understand  Bastwicl^'si 
case,  we  must  here  relate  an  enormity  of  the^igb 
Commission  in  regard  to  him  some  years  bei^rOfr 
One  Short,  a  papist,  had  published  a  work  In  sup^ 
port  of  his  religion,  and  Bastwick,  a  phy^icim,  anw 
awered  it  in  Latin,  (a  language  which  he  is  adr 
mitted  on  all  hands  to  have  written  elegantly  ti} 
entitled,  Elenchus  Papismi  et  Flagellum  £pis€X>po- 
rum.    The  language  in  which  it  was  written  was 
.  a  sufficient  security  against  its  alleged  tepdency 
to  affect  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  as  the 
publication  confuted  the  Romish  doctrine,  it  would, 
in  another  age,  have  obtained  for  its  author  both 
character  and  reward.    But  the  times  were  altered. 
His  argument  necessarily  led  him  to  assert  the 
royal  supremacy,  which,  though  admitted  by  law, 
was  denied  by  the  prelates,  and  even  by  the  king 
himself;  and  the  act  was  not  to  be  forgiven.    He 
was  called  into  the  Court  of  High  Commission^  as 


*  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

t  Clar.  voL  i.  p  190.  Straf.  et.  Und  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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for  an  attack  upon  the  English  bishops ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  defence  that  he  intended   notliing 
against  them,  but  had  directed  all  his  reasoning 
against  the  Romish  prelacy,  he  was  condemned  in 
a  fine  of  L.1000;  to  be  debarred  hid  practice  o£ 
physic ;  to  be  excommunicated ;   and  to  be  im« 
prisoned  tiU  he  made  a  recantation*    His  work  too 
was  ordained  to  be'  burned.    On  the  other  hand, 
one  Chowney,  a  fierce  papist,  had  written  a  book 
in  defence  of  the  Romish  religion ;  and,  as  he  de« 
dicated  it  to  Laud,  so  that  arch-prelate  patronized 
it^     At  this  censure  of  Bastwick,  all  the  bishops 
openly  denied  that  they  held  their  jurisdiction 
from  the  king,  as  well  as  disavowed  their  depend- 
ence on  the  throne ;  and  the  archbishop  supported 
Chowney*s  book,   maintaining  that  the  Rdmish 
church  was  a  true  church,  and  erred  not  in  funda-i 
mentals :  <<  And,''  says  Whitelocke,  irom  whoitt 
we  have  taken  the  above,  *<  somewhat  was  noted 
to  pass  fl*om  him  and  other  bishops  in  defaming 
the  holy  Scriptures ;  and  Calvin  was  veiy  much 
slighted  and  abused  by  them.**    **  I'cannot,*'  con- 
tinucis  he,  with  that  scrupulosity  which  becomes 
every  writer  whose  object  is  to  corivey  the  exact 
trutK  And  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake^ 
— **  I  cannot  precisely  ai?er  all  this^  though  I  lieard 
the  most  ofitf  as  it  is  here  set  down :  and  heard  the 
rest  of  it  to  this  purpose,  from  those  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  debating  of  those  matters  in  the  High 
Commission  Court  •." 

♦  MTiitdocke,  p.  22. 


\ 
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The  fine  upon  Bastwick  swallowed  up  his  whole 
property :    As  he  scorned  to  comply  with  the  con- 
dition which  his  conscience  disapproved  of,  that 
of  recanting  his  doctrine,  he  lay  in  jail  hopeless  of 
release ;  and  had  he  even  regained  his  liberty,  he 
had  no  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  for  himself, 
his  wife,  and  children,  since  he  was  debarred  the 
very  practice  of  his  profession.     Under  such  accu- 
mulated oppression  and  misery,  human  patience 
fails,  and  he  published  a  defence  of  himself,  and 
an  acrimonious  attack  upon  his  persecutors.    The 
book  contained  much  truth,  and  brought  the  usur- 
pations, and  more  than  lordly  pride,  of  the  bi- 
shops strikingly  into  view.    But  who  can  read 
the   following  passage  from  the  workt  withput 
pity  ?  •«  What  is  cruelty  if  this  be  not  ?    To  keep 
a  poor  man  close  prisoner  a  year  and  a  half,  to 
the  starving  of  him  and  his,  aqd  that  only  for 
writing  a  book  in  defence  of  that  religion  that  is 
established  by  public  authority  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  king,  and  the  glory  of  his  majesty  against 
papal  usurpation,  provoked  thereunto  by  an  ad- 
versary of  both  ?"     He  then  mentions  that  his 
*<  wife,  at  this  time,  was  great  with  child  and  ready 
to  lie  down,  not  knowing  where  to  get  a  place 
to  put  her  head  in*."    For  this  publication  he 
was  summoned  into  the  Star-chamber. 

Burton,  a  divine,  had  at  one  period  been  a 
chaplain  at  couit,  but,  as  he  was  not  fitted  for 
that  region,  he  had  been  expelled  for  what  was 

•  See  Ub  Litany. 
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denominated  factious  conduct  He  had  plagued , 
the  high  party  by  exposing  their  innovations,  &c. 
for  which  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  from  the 
Court  of  High  Commission ;  and  indeed  had  only 
been  saved  from  ruin  in  that  court  by  a  {irohibi-^ 
tion*.  Two  sermons,  &c.  now  affi)rded  the  ground 
of  charge;  and  for  these  he  had  already  been 
suspended  by  the  High  Commissioners  t.  His 
parishioners  in  London,  immediately  upon  his  ap- 
prehension, sent  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  par-- 
don  and  liberty ;  but  the  two  individuals  who  were 
deputed  to  present  it  were  committed  to  pri- 
son t. 

The  indefatigable  Prynne  had  eluded  the  prohi- 
bition of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  (as  we  hear  of  no 
proceedings  on  this  account  against  the  jailor,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  connived  at,)  and  publidied 
some  fresh  works  in  defence  of  his  principles  and 
against  the  writings  of  Heylin. 

The  judges  were  consulted  whether  two  of 
these  individuals,  Bastwick  and  Burton,  could  be 
convicted  of  high  treason,  but  their  opinion  be- 
ing imfavourable,  the  three  were  accused  by  infor- 
mation in  the  Star  Chamber  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing seditious,  schismatical,  and  libellous  books 
against  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the 

*  Heyb'n's  Life  of  Laud^  p.  IS5,  Sf9.    Cant's  Doome^  p.  507,  et  ieq, 
t  See  the  substance  of  his  two  sermons^  with  his  aj^eal,  &c    It 
has  been  the  practice  to  hold  up  th^e  preachers  as  equally  bigoted 
and  unlettered;  but  whoever  reads  these,  will  oonfesa  that  Burton 
was,  both  in  learning  and  acutenes8>  at  least  a  match  for  his  antago- 
nbts.    It  was  his  ability  in  exposing  the  innovationB  that  so  inflamed 
his  enemies. 
X  Stiaf.  Let.  and  Pisp.  vol*  ii.  p.  57. 
VOL.  IL  Z 
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governmeoL  They  prepared  their  answerst  but 
when  they  applied  to  counsel  to  sign  them,  the 
counsel,  afraid,  as  the  prisoners  asserted,  of  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  the  censure  of  the  cour^  re« 
fused  the  duty.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  alleged, 
that  counsel  declined  the  task  from  the  improper 
nature  of  the  defence  * :  But  the  real  evidence  aris* 
ing  out  of  all  the  facts  refutes  that  allegatioii. 
Hie  defendants  prayed  that  they  might  them- 
selves be  permitted,  according  to  ancient  prece- 
dents, to  subscribe  their  own  answers :  But  they 
were  informed  that  if  the  answers  were  not  signed 
by  counsel,  they  could  not  be  received,  and  that 
themselves  should  be  held  as  confessed.  To  such 
a  height  did  this  court  proceed,  that  Frynne'a 
clerk  was  persecuted  for  following  his  master's 
business,  and  the  very  one  who,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lieutenant,  wrote  a  petition,  dictated  byPrynne, 
to  be  allowed  to  sign  his  own  answer,  was  seized 
by  a  pursuivant,  and  molested  many  weeks  t. 
The  prisoners  applied  for  counsel,  since  none 
would  volunteer  to  act  for  them,  and  they  were 
assigned.  But  when  one  of  those  counsel,  Mr. 
Holt,  had,  by  direction  of  the  court,  taken  his 
fee  from  Prynne,  and  drawn  his  answer,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  he  was  privately 

*  Rush.  voL  it.  p.  324.  Holt  alleged  diis  bimsdf^  Imt  flee  Pkynne's 
answer  to  him. 

t  IVynne's  Trial  ofLaud,  p.  111.  ''  What  meaneth/'  said  Bur- 
ton before  his  trials  ^'  that  ocnistetimtion  of  spirit  amongst  lawyetB>  that 
few  or  none  can  be  found  to  plead  a  cause,  be  it  ever  so  just,  against 
an  oppressing  prelate,  and  are  either  menaced  or  imprisoned  if  they  do 
it?"  See  his  Appeal,  p.  29.    Ed,  1636. 
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commanded  by  the  archbishop  not  to  subscribe  it^ 
and  excused  himself  to  his  client,  by  alleging  that 
be  durst  not  sign  it  for  a  hundred  pieces.  Mr. 
Tomlins,  another  of  Prynne's  counsel,  however^ 
had  the  spirit  to  discharge  his  duty;  but  th$ 
court  rejected  the  answer  altogether,  pretending 
that  it  came  too  late,  and  the  defendant  was 
taken  as  confessed  for  an  alleged  contemptuous 
refusal  to  answer.  Burton's  answer  was  drawn, 
engrossed,  and  subscribed  by  Holt,  and  received 
at  the  office  without  exception ;  but,  after  nine 
days.  Laud  having  read  it,  declared  it  to  be  scan^ 
dalous,  and  forthwith  referred  it  to  the  two  chief 
justices,  Bramston  and  Finch,  who,  without  sufier- 
iog  his  counsel  to  be  heard  in  its  defence,  ex- 
punged the  whole,  except  three  lines  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  two  at  the  end,  amounting  in  substance 
to  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  Nay,  Finch  threatened 
Holt  with  pulling  his  gown  over  his  ears  for  per* 
forming  his  duty  in  tlie  business.  Burton  was 
asked  to  swear  to  the  defence  as  it  stbod,  and  an- 
swer interrogatories,  whereas  he  admitted  and  jus- 
tified all  he  had  written,  and  he  was  likewise  held 
as  confessed.  Bastwick's^  which  was  the  most  obr 
jectionable,  was  rejected  at  the  office.  That  these 
individuals  were  disposed  to  express  themselves  in- 
temperately  in  their  defences  may  be  admitted. 
But  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  the  un- 
justness  of  the  charge  generally  against  them, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  answers,  and 
the  refusal  of  counsel  to  sign  them,  presents  it- 
self in  the  proceedings  against  the  great  lawyer 
Mr.  St.  John.   A  suspicion  having  been  entertained 
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that  he  had  assisted  in  drawing  the  answers,  a 
pursuivant  was  sent  to  search  his  study  for  evi- 
dence against  him.  The  defendants  tendered  a 
cross-bill,  in  which  they  offered  to  prove  the  inno- 
vations,  &c.  but  though  twice  tendered,  it  was  re- 
fused, while  the  judges  were  consulted  whether 
they  might  not  be  tried  for  their  lives  in  the  King's 
Bench  for  tendering  it.  But  the  judges  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  as  it  was  a  pleading  legally  ten- 
dered, it  could  not  be  the  ground  of  a  prosecution. 

The  court  fined  each  L.5000,  condemned  them 
to  the  pillory,  and  adjudged  Bastwick  and  Burton 
to  lose  their  ears :  Prynne  had  lost  his  already, 
but  he  was  now  sentenced  to  lose  the  remainder^ 
(which  had  been  spared  by  the  hangman  through 
some  remissness  in  his  duty— a  circumstance 
which  drew  taunting  remarks  from  the  court,)  and 
to  be  stigmatized  on  both  cheeks,  S.  L.  for  seditious 
libeller.  All  three  were  likewise  doomed  to  close 
imprisonment  for  their  lives,  without  access  of 
kindred  or  friends,  and  without  books,  pens,  ink, 
and  paper  •. 

The  sentence  was  executed  in  the  most,  savage 
manner,  the  hangman  rather  sawing  than  cutting 
off  the  remainder  of  Prynne's  ears,  and  taking 
part  of  the  cheek  with  them.      At  the  place  of 

*  Though  the  hangman  had  had  some  compassion  in  him  on  the 
first  occasion^  Prynne's  enemies  had  none.  '^  No  mercy, shewed  to 
Mr.  Prynne,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garrard  to  Wentworth;  '*  he 
stood  in  the  pillory,  and  lost  his  first  ear  in  a  pillory  in  the  palace  at 
Westminster,  in  full  term;  his  other  in  Cheapside;  where,  while  he 
Btood,  hU  volumes  were  burnt  under  his  nose,  which  had  almost  suffbcal' 
td him"  This  was  no  part  of  his  senieuce.  8traf*  Let.  and  Disp. 
rd.  i.  p.  261.  Let.  dated  June  3,  1634. 
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eiiecution  these  miserable  wretches  embraced  the 
last  opportunity  which  their  enemies  had  resolved 
they  should  ever  have  to  address  the  bye-standers 
(who  all  sympathized  in  their  affliction)  upon  ther 
late  innovations,  and  the  injustice  of  their  sen-* 
tence  * :  And  the  remorseless  Laud  moved  his 
brother  servants  of  the  crown  to  join  him  in  im- 
posing farther  punishment  f  •  But,  though  he  was 
not  to  be  glutted  with  vengeance,  they  were  j  and 
they  told  him  that  the  ravings  of  men  in  agony 
were  beneath  his  notice.  Laud,  finding  he  was 
not  supported,  had  no  other  resource  than  com- 
plaint to  Wentworth,  in  more  than  one  letter^ 
against  the  tolerance  to  those  wretches,  and  the 
respect  they  met  with,  saying,  that  though  "a 
little  more  quickness  in  the  government  would  cure 
this  itch  of  libelling,  and  something  more  ^  that  is 
amiss  besides,  truly  he  had  done  expecting  of 
thorough."  Wentworth  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
ecclesiastic,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  help  the 
evil,  till  he  saw  the  good  as  resolute  in  their  good, 
as  we  daily  observe  the  bad  to  be  in  their  evil  ways, 
'which''  says  he,  **  God  of  his  grace  infuse  into  us,  for 
such  are  the  feeble  and  faint  motions  of  human  frail- 
ty, I  do  not  expect  it  thence/*    "  The  remedy  for 


*  Rush.  ToL  li.  p.  380^  et  seq.  Howel's  State  Trials.  PiTiiiie's 
Trial  of  Laud.  Straf.  Let  and  Diap.  voL  ii.  p.  85.  This  xeverend 
correspondent  of  Wentworth  tells  us^  "  that  the  place  of  execution 
was  fun  of  people^  who  cried  and«howled  terribly,  especiaUy  when 
Buxtoil  was  cropt."  ''  Dr.  Bastwick  was  Tery  merry;  his  wife.  Dr. 
PooTs  daughter,  got  a  stool  and  kissed  him :  his  ears  being  cut  ofl^ 
she  called  for  them,  and  put  them  in  a  dean  handkerchief,  and  car* 
ried  them  away  with  her."    Whitelocke,  p.  26. 

t  Prynnc  against  Prelates,  p.  44,  et  seq. 
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*  toch  a  grievous  and  overspreading  l^rosy/'  says  lie 
In  another  letter,  "is  not  fitted  for  the  band  of  eve- 
ry physician ;  the  cure  under  God  must  be  wrou^it 
by  one  Esculapius  alone,  and  that  in  my  weak  juc%- 
mcnt  to  be  effected  rathir  by  corrosives  than  leni- 
iives;  less  than  thorough  will  not  overcome  it* 
There  is  a  cancerous  malignity  in  it,  which  must 
be  cut  forth,  which  long  since  rejected  all  ot^er 
means,  and  therefore  to  Grod  and  km  I  leave  it**'' 
There  can  be  little  question  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  Esculapius,  Laud  himself,  and  thus  these 
men  encouraged  each  other  to  acts  of  cruelty, 
canting  about  public  spirit,  goodness,  and  religion, 
while  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  black- 
est passions,  and  were  sapping  the  very  founda* 
ttons  of  every  social  institution. 

To  return  to  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton : 
They  were  sent  to  remote  prisons,  and  latterly  to 
different  islands,  one  to  Guernsey,  anotlier  to  Jer- 
sey, and  the  third  to  Scilly :  and  so  rigorously  was 
the  order  about  the  exclusion  of  friends  enforced, 
that  Bastwick  and  Burton's  wives  were  not  even 
pennitted  to  set  foot  on  the  islands  where  they 
were.  Hmrdered  of  all  their  property  too,  and  al- 
lowed nothing  to  subsist  on  by  the  government, 
they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  charitable  con- 
tributiond  for  support.  And  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  their  friends  were  safe  in  this  act  of  be- 
Tiit  Chtt-nevolence.  For  some  individuals  of  Chester,  who 
had  visited  Prynne  in  his  way  to  Carnarvon-castle, 
tvere  prosecuted  by  the  High  Commission ;  Iheir 

*  Straf.  Let.  and  Diap.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  €t  seq.  104,  119,  ISlj  ISe. 
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liouses  were  broken  into^  and  ransacked  by  pumuU 
ipantSy  themselves  fined  of  large  smns^  and  obl^ed 
to  Slake  an  acknowledgement  of  their  offences^  b^ 
in  the  cathedral  and  townJiall  of  Chestar.  A 
painter  of  Chester  too,  for  drawing  Piynne^  was 
persecuted^  and  all  h»  pictures  ordered  to  be 
i)umed  by  the  High  Commission.  Nay  Fiynne^s  Prpint*^ 
«ervant»  whom  Laud  had  detained  a  prisoner,  forfltmnr 
having  withstood  all  threats  and  prcmuses  to  ac*> 
cuse  his  master,  was  indicted  in  the  Hi^  Com* 
misncm,  and  because  he  refused  to  take  the  ejp  of- 
Jkio  oath  to  answer  interrogatories  before  he  had 
seen  the  articles  against  him,  was  held  as  confessed 
to  those  very  articles,  excommunicated,  fined 
L.1000,  and  condemned  to  the  costs  of  suit, 
though  there  was  no  prosecutor,  cmnmitted  close 
prisoner  to  the  Counter,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
Wesbeck  castle  •. 

Laud  at  the  trid  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton,  made  a  long  speech  in  defence  of  his 
ecclesiastical  government ;  but  thougli  he  had  him- 
self urged  on  the  prosecution,  and  keenly  and  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  justice,  interfered  at 
every  step,  nay  thanked  the  court  for  the  sentence, 
he  affected  to  have  too  much  delicacy  to  give 
judgment,  as  the  business  had  some  reflections 
on  himself!  He  afterwards,  too,  set  up  the  de- 
fence at  his  own  trial,  that  the  sentence  was  the 
court's,  not  his.  Not  content  with  publishing 
the  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion,  he  got  all 
the  lecturers  and  preachers  in  the  city  to  express 

*  Prynne  against  Prelates.    MS.  No.  943.    Lamb.  Lib.  p.  S59, 
Stnf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
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iheir  abharrence  of  the ,  crimes  for  whioh  tliese 
men  had  been  coodemnod :  and  so  well  was  the 
injunction  obeyed,  that  for  many  days  the  churches 
resounded  with  the  bitterest  invective  *. 

In  his.  speech  Laud  defended  the  innovations^ 
which  he  denied  to  be  such,  with  truly  Jesuitical 
dexterity.  But  bis  language,  considering  how  he 
complained  of  that  used  by.  his  adversaries,  ill  be- 
came his  place :  <<  'Tis  superstition,  now  a-days,** 
says  he,  ^*  for  any  man  to  come  .with  more  reve- 
rence into  a  church  than  a  tinker  and  his  bitch 
come  into  an  ale*hou$e.  The  comparison  is  home- 
ly ;  but  my  just  indignation  at  the  prophanene$s 
of  the  times f  makes  me  speak  it/'  The  clergy, 
following  up  their  plea  of  divine  right,  insisted 
that  they  were  entitled  to  keep  courts  and  issue 
out  process  in  their  own  names,  without  a  patent 
from  the  crown ;  and  Charles,  who  clung  to  the 
clergy  as  a  support  to  the  throne,  gratified  their 
wish.  Prynne  and  the  rest  had  attacked  this  as 
illegal;  and  Laud,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  as  a  pre- 
face to  the  publication  of  his  speech,  '<  humbly,  in 
the  church's  name,  desires  of  his  majesty,  that  it 
may  be  resolved  by  all  the  reverend  judges  of 
England,  and  then  published  by  his  majesty,  that 
their"  (the  clergy's)  "  keeping  courts  and  issuing 
process  in  their  own  names,  are  not  against  law." 
This  was  a  truly  compendious  way  of  settling  the 
law :  But  he  attained  his  object.  The  servile  judges, 
in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  resolved 
that  a  statute  of  the  1st  of  the  late  king,  abrogat- 
ing one  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  334.    Prynne  against  Frelatee. 
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sgain  annulled  oiie  of  king  Edward's,  was  not  ob- 
ligatory,; as  having  been  cunningly  inserted  by  the 
puritan  party*.  Laud  farther,  in  this  letter,  mag- 
nifies the  royal  clemency  in  sparing  the  lives  of 
Prynne  and  the  others,  and  then  makes  this  nota« 
ble  observation.  '<  Yet  this  I  shall  be  bold  to  say, 
and  your  majesty  may  consider  of  it  in  your  wis- 
dom, that  one  way  of  government  is  not  always 
fit  or  safe,  when  the  humours  of  the  people  are  in 
a  continual  change.  Especially  when  such  men 
as  these  shall  work  upon  your  people,  and  labour 
to  inspire  into  them  such  malignant  principles,  to 
introduce  a  parity  in  the  church  and  common- 
wealth t." 

*  Ryiiia%  torn.  xx.  p.  143^  166.  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  4^0^  451. 
Heylin'a  Life  of  Laud^  p.  341—3.  Of  itself^  the  fact  of  theiir 
lasj^ng  out  process  in  their  own  name  was  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. But  the  principle  on  which  they  arrogated  it  was:  they 
contended  for  a  divine  right,  and  wished  to  he  exempted  from  the 
oontronl  of  the  .temporal  courts,  instead  of  pretending  to  act  hf 
authority  delegatetf  from  the  sovereign  olr  state.  "  They  lahour/* 
aayi  Burton,  ''  by  all  means  possible  to  maintain  this  their  absolute 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  as  no  way  depending  on  the  king ;  and, 
namely,  by  stopping  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law,  that  the  king's 
people  may  be  cut  off  from  aU  benefit  of  the  king^s  good  laws,  and  of 
their  native  ancient  liberties  ;  so  as  it  is  become  very  geason  and  a 
nre  matter  to  obtain  a  prohibition  against  their  iQ^al  practices,  in 
vexing  and  oppresdng  the  king's  good  subjects  ;  nay,  they  are  grown 
so  fonnidable  of  late,  (as  if  they  were  some  new  generation  of  giants,) 
that  the  very  mention  of  a  prohibition  against  a  prelate  makes  the 
courts  of  justice  startle.*'  For  Ood  and  the  King,  p.  70.  When  Prynne 
brought  a  prohibitum.  Laud,  in  a  great  passion,  declared  he  would 
lay  the  next  that  dared  to  bring  one  by  the  heels,  p.  £4.  This  prelate 
applied  to  the  king  to  have  prohibitions  restrained.  Cant*s  Doome, 
p.  369.  See  Rymer,  torn.  xx.  p.  190.  MSS.  Lambeth,  No.  943, 
p.  571. 

t  See  his  Let.  and  Speech.    Laud  was  charged  with  worshipping 
the  altar.    He  denied  it,  and  uses  the  following  words !  ''  You,  my 
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Ibe  grand  object  of  the  high  dergy  iras  ever 
to  pensuade  the  king  that  Aeir  enemies  were  hat 
But  when  we  examine  their  productions^  we  dtt«> 
cover  that  they  measured  all  things  by  the  stand* 

himooniblelordB  of  the  Garter^  inyonr  greftt  soleoimty^  you  do  your 
teverence  to  Almighty  God,  I  doobt  not;  bat  yet  it  is  versus  aUare, 
tovnctdi  his  altar,  as  the  gteatett  place  of  God's  raridenceupoii  earUk 
Isay  the  greatest,  nay  greater  than  the  pu]^t;  for  there  it  is  Aoc  ««< 
corpus  meutn,  this  is  my  body:  but,  in  the  pulpit,  it  is  at  most  but 
hoc  est  verhan  msum,  this  is  my  word.  And  a  greater  rererenee,  no 
doubt,  is  due  to  the  body  than  to  the  wad  of  our  Lord*  And  wb,  in 
idation,  answeraUjr  to  the  throne,  where  his  body  is  uswJly  prtsesd, 
than  to  the  seat  whence  his  word  useth  to  be  proclaimed."  He  farther 
says,  **  you  are  bound  by  your  oath  to  give  due  honour  and  reverence 
'  dbMSMO  4200,  et  altari  ejus  in  modum  vtrorum  eeciesiastieontm  /  that 
is,  to  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  his  altar ;  (for  there  is  a  rereicnte 
due  to  that  too,  though  such  as  comes  far  short  of  dirine  worship,) 
and  that  in  the  manner  as  ecclesiastical  persons  both  worship  and  do 
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Laud  was  fiill  of  cunning;  his  most  popular  arguments  to  permiade 
obedience,  to  have  the  oommunion-table  conrerted  into  an  altar, 
were,  ''  that  should  it  be  permitted  to  stand  as  before  it  did,  church- 
wardens would  keep  their  aceounts  on  it,  parishioners  would  dispute 
'l3ie  palish  business  at  it ;  schoolmastera  would,  tcadi  boys  to  write 
upon  it;  the  boys  would  lay  their  hats,  satchds,  and  books  upon  it; 
many  would  sit  and  lean  irreverently  against  it  in  sermon-time; 
the  dogs  would  — -  upon  it  and  defile  it;  glaziers  would  knodt  it 
fbn  «f  nail-holes.**  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  S89.  It  is  amusing  to 
bear  the  extravagant  pratses  that  are  vented  generally  upon  every 
head  of  a  party.  Laud's  speech  was  a  very  poor  thing,  yet  Heylzti 
talks  of  this  Demosthenes,  Sec  •  In  like  manner,  Hacket  ever  speaks 
of  Williams  as  a  miracle  in  nature,  and  tdls  us  that  he  never  studied 
any  thing  more  than  his  funeral  oration  over  James,  which,  though 
pregnant  with  learning,  is  absolute  childishness.  It  is  likewise  fUU 
of  Uie  most  impious  flattery.  In  speaking  of  how  James,  on  his  death- 
bed, commended  various  people  to  his  son^s  love,  he  particularizes 
^^that  disciple  of  his  whom  he  so  hved/'  meaning  Buddn^am,  p.  68. 
Ed.  1685.  Considering  the  treatment  Prynne  met  widi,  he  must  have 
^htea  somelSiing  more  or  less  than  man,  not  to  have  felt  resentment. 
Yet  Wharton  and  others  dwell  with  rancour  upon  his  malice  to- 
wards Laud.  Language  seems  to  fail  this  writer  in  his  panegyric 
on  that  divine.    See  bis  introduction  to  Laud's  history. 
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nrd  of  cfauvdugo^enunent,  which  they  cMiceived 
neodasary  for  their  own  exaltatioq.  The  infonin^ 
tkms  charged  the  defendants  with  sedition  to  the 
king;  and  in  the  addra»  raf erred  to  above.  Land 
tries  to  infase  a  fear  of  change  into  his  mi^esty^s 
breatt;  but»  in  his  diary,  he  candidly  says  that 
<<  Brynnet  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  were  censured  for 
their  libels  against  the  hierarchy  of  the  church/'  > 

John  lilbum,  and  John  Wharton,  were  cfaam-  liiiNimaBa 
ed  with  having  unlawfully  printed  and  published 
Burton's  pamphlet,  entitled  '<  News  from  Ips- 
wich ;"*  and  an  oath  was  tendered  to  them  to  an- 
swer interrogatories:  But  Lilbum  declared  tliat 
no  firee-bom  Englishman  ought  to  take  such  an 
oath — Whence  he  was  ever  after  called  free-bom 
John — and  in  spite  of  assurances  of  pardon  upon 
compliance,  both  he  and  Wharton  resolutely  re- 
sisted such  an  illegal  proceeding.    Upon  this  they 
Were  remanded  to  prison  till  they  should  conform 
themselves  to  the  order  of  the  court,  fined  L.50Q 
each,  and  ordered  not  to  be  liberated  without  s^ 
eurity  for  good  behaviour.    In  addition  to  this, 
•L^bum,  for  his  undaunted  defence  of  the  rig^ 
of  Englishmen,  was  ordered  to  be  whipt  throng 
the  streets,  and  set  in  the  pillory.    The  punish- 
^fnent  was  inflicted  with  the  utmost  severity ;  but 
mbum's  spirit  was  not  to  be  subdued.    While  in 
4he  pillory  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  bishops,  &c.   and  scattered   some 
pamphlets,  which  the   ruling  party  pronounced 
seditious.    The  court  of  Star  Chamber  happened 
to  be  sitting  at  the  time,  and,  having  heard  (^  tbis. 
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transmitted  an  order  to  gag  him  during  the  re- 
maiiider  of  his  punishment.    When,  however,  he 
oould  no  longer  speak,  he  stampt  with  his  foot ; 
and  an  investigation  was  immediately  instituted  to 
discover  fresh  matter  against  him  in  the  pamphlets 
he  had  cast  abroad,  while,  for  his  conduct  in  the 
pillory,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  cOurt,  loaded  with 
double  irons^  confined  in  the  most  unwholesome 
'  part  of  the  jail,  with  the  basest  and  meanest  pri- 
soners;  and  his  conduct,  on  every  visit  of  a  frieiid, 
strictly  watched,  that  information  might  instantly 
be  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  what  passed  on  such 
occasions,    ^n  order  was,  at  flie  same  time,  is- 
sued to  search  the  pockets  of  future  sufiel'ers,  and 
to  bind  their  hands*. 
Bowjer*!       One  Bowyer,  for  alleging  tliat  Laud  held  a  cor- 
'"^        respondence  with  the  Pope,  &c.  was  fined  L.SOOO^ 
condemned  to  stand  repeatedly  in  the  pillory,  and 
have  his  forehead  branded,  his  ears  nailed  to  the 
pillory,  to  make  submissions,  and  to  be  confined  to 
hard  labour  in  bridewell  for  iifet. 
c^erf         We  need  not  proceed  farther  with  instances  of 
bUiop  flf   the  granny  and  cruel  proceedings  of  this  court, 
"**^    except  to  give  the  case  of  Williams,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  formerly  lord  keeper.    Prosecutions  for 
buildings  on  new  foundations  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  for  residence  there,  have  already 
been  mentioned :  There  were  severe  fines  imposed 


*  Rush.  Tol.  ii.  p.  463>  et  seq.    State  Trials.    Rush.  vol.  iii. ;  App. 
p.  64.    Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii. 
t  Id.  p.  467.    Rush.  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  64. 
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im  disobeying  proclamatioiis  about  selling  of  corn^ 
transporting  wool,  &c. ;  for  words  spoken  of  peers, 
&c.* :  but  the  case  of  Lincoln,  though  not  the 
most  odious  in  some  respects,  nor  yet  the  most 
cruel,  affords,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  the 
corruption  and  baseness  of  the  governoirs  at  this 
period,  and  therefore  we  shall  recount  it  at  some 
length. 

Williams  has  been  represented  a^  having  latterly 
inclined  to  the  pc^ular  side,  but  at  no  period  of 
his  life  could  he  be  justly  charged  with  any. dispo- 
sition to  become  an  advocate  of  public  liberty.    It 

*  One  Yoemans,  and  another  Wright,  were  fined  5000  marks 
a-piece,  imprisoned,  &c.  '*  for  false  and  corrupt  dyeing  of  silks'*  One 
Sampson  L.100,  &c*-Rush.  toL  iii.-  App.  p.  1I5,  SO.  Savage  was 
committed,  and  fined  L.9000  to  the  king,  and  L.SOOO  to  Lord  Falk- 
land, Weldan  also  committed,  and  fined  L.1000 ;  and  Burton,  L.500, 
for  slandering  that  nobleman  in  regard  to  his  conduct  in  Ireland. 
They  eompkdned  of  injustioe  to  the  council,  &&  p.  36.  One  Ardier 
fined  for  l^DSidjng  eoni,  pilloried,  ^  p.  38.  One  Gxenville  was 
fined  L.4000,  and  assessed  in  L.4000  of  damages  to  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, for  saying  of  him  that  he  was  a  base  lord ;  committed  to  the 
Fleet  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  p.  4S.  Pavers,  a  clergyman,  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  fined  Ii.l000,  assessed  in  damages  to  the 
party  L.250,  &c  Frost  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  during  his  miyesty 's 
pleasure,  bound  to  his  good  behaviour,  pilloried,  &c.  Kathcrine 
Bampton  was  whipt,  committed  to  the  house  of  conection,  &c  for  a 
coiu|iiiacy,  in  imputing  inoontinency,  by  this  Katherine,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Paterson,  p.  47.  Fowkes  was  fined  L.IOOO,  and  L.200  to  the 
informer,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  for  not  furnishing  a  market  with 
com  according  to  a  proclamation,  p.  58.  Pettager  was  fined  L.900, 
assessed  to  the  £arl  of  Kingston  L.8000,  sentenced  to  be  whipt,  for 
calling  him  base  lord,  p.  72.  Sandford,  Bills,  Web,  Rowland,  and 
Shipwright,  were  all  committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  fined  partly  for 
transporting  wool  contrary  to  proclamation,  p.  69.  The  fine  of 
L.  10,000  upon  Morley  was  perhaps  excessive,  but  his  case  seems  to 
have  been  a  bad  one :  He  had  not  only  reviled  and  challenged,  but 
struck  Sir  George  Theobald  within  the  palace.    Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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ia  trae,  that  be  did  object  to  some  of  Laud's  iiiiio» 
vationa^  as  well  as  to  tbe  violence  generally  pur^ 
sued  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  and  disapproved  of 
certain  arbitrary  measures  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  stability  of  the  tlirone.  But  he,  at  the  same 
time,  supported  doctrines  which  promoted  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  clei^gy,  and  evinced  himself 
always  no  unsteady  friend  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince*  Even  at  the  university  he  was  remarked 
ibr  his  high^church  principles,  and,  on  that  ac^ 
count,  was  as  much  favoured  by  one  party  aa 
hated  by  the  other.  Archbishop  Bancroft  himv. 
self,  who  was  regarded  by  the  court  faction  as  the 
pillar  of  orthodoxy,  did  not  even  then  deem  him 
unworthy  of  notice*.  His  character  early  pro- 
eured  him  an  opportunity  of  preaching  before  the 
late  king,  and,  though  he  did  not  immediately  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  royal  grace,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  please  the  monarch.  Soon  after,  he  filled  the 
office  of  chaplain  to  Chancellor  Egerton, — ^a  situa- 
tion calculated  to  bring  him  into  publicity,  and 
where  he  boasted  to  have  acquired  his  political 
knowledge.  On  the  death  of  Egerton,  he  was  of- 
fered the  same  office  in  the  family  of  Bacon,  who 
succeeded  to  the  seals,  but  his  disappointment  hi- 
therto in  court  preferment  had  so  dampt  his  hopes, 
that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  a  public  life,  and 
retire  to  his  cure ;  and,  therefore,  while  he  ex- 
pressed a  proper  sense  of  obligation  for  the  ofier. 


*  Racket,  Part  i.  p.  9,  17,  21,  69,  70,  81,  66,  97.;  ii.  p.  87,  89. 
Great  Britain's  Salomon,  p.  70,  71. 
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te  declined  it«  At  this  critical  moment  James  no« 
minated  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  thus  brought 
him  fairly  within  the  pale  of  the  court.  Here  he 
soon  perceived  that  his  chance  of  success  depend- 
ed on  the  countenance  of  Buckingham^  who  had 
latdy  got  into  the  office  of  favourite :  yet  dreading 
the  inconstancy  of  that  minion's  temper,  but  much 
more  the  mutability  of  his  fortune,  and  remember- 
ing that  the  creature,  in  the  event  of  the  patron's 
adversity,  is  expected  to  share  his  fortune,  he  ab* 
stained  from  applying  to  the  only  source  of  great 
preferment.  This  was  observed  by  James,  who, 
as  ^e  liked  the  man,  yet  durst  not  promote  him 
without  the  approbation  of  his  own  servant,  ad- 
vised him  to  enlist  himself  in  the  train  of  Bucking- 
ham, Williams  no  longer  declined  the  road  to 
greatness,  and  having  once  taken  that  important 
step,  he  determined  not  to  waste  his  talents  in 
inactivity :  and  his  patron's  intrigue  with  the  Earl 
of  Rutland's  daughter,  whom  he  Qiarried,  afforded 
the  divine  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in 
reconciling  the  family.  The  service  deserved  re- 
ward ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  oc- 
casion of  his  own  advancement*  Notwithstanding 
Bacon's  friendship  and  proffered  kindness,  it  was 
by  the  advice  of  this  ecclesiastic  that  the  philoso- 
pher was  exposed  a  victim  to  public  justice :  and 
the  advice  flowed  from  no  patriotic  cause,  but 
avowedly  from  the  idea  of  screening  the  favourite, 
who  was  under  terrible  apprehensions  for  his  own 
safety,  and  whose  brother  had  deeply  participated 
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in  the  wages  of  iniquity.    Williams  succeeded  to 
Bacon's  place  *. 

At  this  time  he  stood  so  well  with  bis  patron 
and  the  king,  that  he  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  church  on  the  first  vacancy. 
But  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent  might  be 
distant,  and  therefore  he  soon  tried  to  create  the 
occasion  he  so  ardently  desired.  Abbot,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  the  misfortune  to 
wound  Lord  Zouch's  game-keeper  with  an  arrow 
from  his  cross-bow,  as  he  was  shooting  deer,  and 
tlie  wound,  which  was  not  mortsd  in  itself,  proved 
so  through  tlie  unskilfulness  of  the  sui^eoit.  As 
the  circumstance  was  purely  accidental,  and  deep- 
ly deplored  by  Abbot  himself,  he  was  an  object  of 
pity  rather  than  of  censure.  But  Williams,  tran- 
sported with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  his  place^ 
laboured  for  his  deprivation,  representing,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Buckingham  that  a  man  defiled  with  blood, 
however  innocently,  was  by  the  canon  law  disqua- 
lified to  approach  the  altar,  and  that  he  had,  ipso 
jure^  forfeited  not  only  his  office,  but  his  moveables 
to  the  crown.  All  this  was  cruel  and  unjust ;  but 
it  required  no  common  degree  of  effrontery  for  the 
writer  to  insinuate  his  own  pretensions  in  that  very 
letter,  while  he  pretended  to  be  guided  solely  by 
a  painful  sense  of  duty.  Luckily,  however,  for 
Abbot,  he  had  one  staunch  friend  amongst  the  lay 
members  of  the  commission,  to  which  the  matter 

.     *  Hvkct,  Part  i.  p.  19,  «♦,  31,  39,  40,  49,  ei  *#y.     . 
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>frad  referred  for  inquiry.  Sir  Henry  Martin,  at  that 
time  dean  oif  the  Arches,  and  afterwards  judge  of 
the  prerogative  court,  who  was  moved  by  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  advandement ;  and  Williams 
had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Andrews,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  himself  looked  forward  to  the  pri- 
macy, and  saved  the  accused,  to  prevent  such  a 
successor  as  Williams.  Laud  at  first  joined  the 
lord  keeper  against  the  primate  ;  but,  as  he  soon 
found  it  convenient  to  attetnpt  the  ruin  of  his  be- 
nefactor, Williams,  as  his  own  rival,  he  changed 
his  tone.  If  Abbot  had  been  deposied,  Williams 
was  sure  ot  succeeding  him ;  and  while  a  vacancy 
in  the  nature  of  things  might  soon  be  expected 
in  the  present  incumbent's  place,  leisure  would  bd 
gained  for  supplanting  the  expectant  *• 

As  Buckingham  dreaded  any  man's  contitiuancef 
in  a  place  of  greatness,  there  was  a  perpetual  changef 
at  court.  Williams  had  kept  his  ground  longer 
than  any ;  but  he  was  doomed  at  last  to  sink  under 
the  superior  dexterity  in  intrigue,  ot  the!  later  in- 
troduction of  Laud*  The  favourite  was  alarmed 
at  the  monarch's  good  opinion  of  Williams,  and 
was  offended  at  a  supposed  want  of  due  obedience! 
to  himself  on  the  part  of  his  creature  iifi  not  suffi- 
ciently attending  to  his  instructions  in  the  decision 
of  causes  in  chancery.  Such  was  the  unblushing 
profligfacy  of  the  age  in  judicial  matters,  that  Buck- 

'  *  Hacket,  Part  i.  p.  65,  66,  68.  Heylin  s  Life  of  Laud/  p.  Sd.  ei 
seq.    Cabala^  4to.  £d.  1655.  p.  S&. 
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Ingham's  servants  used  to  beset  the  court  of  chan- 
cery for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  judge  to  de- 
termine causes  in  favour  of  their  master's  suitors^ 
from  whom  they  openly  received  bribes.  Besides, 
Laud,  amongst  others,  was  ever  ready  to  meet  the 
favourite's  ear  with  a  tale  against  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  vowed  a  life  of  gratitude ;  and  Williams, 
though  generally  abject  to  the  last  extremity,  per- 
Viitted  his  natural  presumption  at  times  to  burst 
the  bounds  of  the  unqualified  submission  exacted 
of  him. 

No  sooner  did  the  watchful  eye  of  Laud  perceive 
the  alienation  of  the  favourite  from  Williams,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  after  unsuspected  by  the  pub- 
lic, than,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Hacket  '<  he 
shunned  him,  as  the  old  Romans,  in  their  supersti- 
tioUj  walked  aloof  from  that  soil  which  was  blasted 
with  thunder  V 

The  expedition  to  Spain,  and  the  match,  affi>rd- 
ed  scope  for  Laud's  talents,  while  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  Williams  really  was  trying  to  raise 
himself  upon  his  patron's  ruin.  Laud  was  now  flat- 
tered with  the  prospect  of  the  primacy ;  but  as  Wil- 
liams assiduously  laboured  to  recover  his  ground, 
such  a  restless  jealousy  tormented  his  rival,  that  his 
dreams,  which  he  faithfully  recorded,  bespoke  the  vi- 
sionsthatoccupiedhiswakingthoughts.  He  ^'dreamt 
that  the  lord  keeper  was  dead ;  that  he  passed  by 
one  of  his  men  that  was  about  a  monument  for 
him,"  &c. ;  and  he  interpreted  it  into  <^  dead  in 

•  Hacket^  Part  i.  p.  107—8. 
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the  duke's  affections  •.*'  The  service  rendered  by 
the  keeper,  both  to  the  duke  and  Charles,  in  detect- 
ing the  plot  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  appeared 
to  recover  his  patron's  affection ;  but  the  wound 
still  festered ;  and  a  succession  of  circumstances, 
together  with  the  insidious  arts  of  Laud,  seemed 
to  render  it  incurable.  Williams,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles,  was  divested  of  his  office  as  lord 
keeper,  and  driven  from  court ;  and  though  the 
king  afterwards  flattered  him  with  promises,  he 
failed  in  his  word,  and  allowed  temporary  kind- 
ness to  be  followed  with  the  most  rancorous 
hate.  With  Buckingham  he  was  more  success- 
ful ;  for,  as  he  continued  to  ply  him  with  the  most 
abject  professions,  he,  just  before  that  individual's 
death,  effected  a  reconcilement.  Laud's  fear  of 
such  an  event  may  be  conceived  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  his  diary.  Thus,  <<  January  ISth^ 
Saturday,'*  (1627,)  "  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  desired 
reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  &c. 
January  14th,  Tuesday,  towards  morning,  I  dream- 
ed that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came,  I  knew  not 
whither,  with  iron  chains ;  but,  returning  loosed 
from  them,  leapt  on  horse-back  and  went  away, 
neither  could  I  overtake  him  t." 

*  See  Ms  Diary  for  December  14th  and  15th^  1533^  et  passim. 

t  He  records  another  dream^  on  the  16th>  (January  l<iS7>)  unport- 
ing  that  he  thought  the  king  appeared  displeased  with  him^  and  on 
the  following  day  he  also  records  a  hit  against  WUlianis.  He  gives 
another  dream  on  the  27th  March,  in  which  a  Sir  George  Wright, 
deceased,  whose  executor  he  was,  appeared  to  him,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear  that  I,  (we  shall  give  the  very  words,)  "  I  was  the  cause  why 
the  Bishop  of  Lincobi  was  not  admitted  into  fkvour  and  to  court." 
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The  jealousy  which  rankled  in  the  breast  of 
Laud,  and  haunted  his  sleep,  was  augmented  by 
Williams's  attempt  at  reconcilement  with  the  duke^ 
though  Buckingham's  untimely  death  prevented 
him  from  deriving  benefit  from  it,  and  nothing 
short  of  his  rival's  ruin  could  still  his  restless  fears. 
Wentworth  now  joined  him  in  hunting  down  WiU 
liams.  He,  like  Laud,  had  courted  that  prelate ) 
but,  while  he  was  ready  to  gain  the  favour  of  his 
coadjutor,  by  entering  keenly  into  all  his  views  and 
quarrels,  he  had  himself  a  cause  of  chagrin.  He 
had  been  brought  forward  by  Weiston^  and  Wil- 
liams,  who  bad  likewise  sounded  him,  boasting  of 
what  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  could  have 
accomplished,  had  proposed  to  Weston  to  seduce 
no  less  a  man  than  Sir  John  Elliott  himself  to  the 
side  of  prerogative ;  and  as  Weston  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  idea,  Wentworth,  who  formed  his 
estimate  of  others  from  his  own  feelings^  did  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  same  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion to  Elliott  of  which  himself  bad  been  guilty, 

Hacket's  Life  of  Laud,  Part  i.  p.  107-«,  9^,  206.  Part  iL  p.  4,  «, 
18,  19,  20,  08,  64-7,  70,  SO,  85.  When  Buckingham  waa  reconciled 
to  Williams,  it  ivas  agreed  between  them  that  they  should  keep  up 
a  seeming  enmity,  that  the  prelate  might  render  him  greater  serrioe  in 
the  parliament  The  reconcilement  occurred  after  the  prorogation  of 
the  third  parliament,  and  in  this  way,  the  favourite  had  promiaed 
himself  good  support  in  Williams.  But  it  is  a  very  gingnUy  fact, 
that  Laud  stirred  the  ground  of  prosecution  at  that  very  time !  P.  80. 
Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  113,  116-17,  139,  140,  178.  This  writer 
tdls  us,  that  Williams  had  still  good  friends  about  the  court  Rush. 
voL  i.  p.  198«  But  the  collector  had  been  misled  by  the  stories  indus.- 
triously  drcukted  against  Williams,  p.  496.    Whitelocke,  p.  8. 
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and  therefore  justly  dreaded  his  being  taken  into 
&vour,  since  his  abilities  were  transcendent,  and 
since,  to  cover  his  apostacy,  self-defence  would 
oblige  him  to  exert  them  all  on  the  side  of  the 
prerogative.  The  fear  of  a  rival  discharged  itself  * 
in  fury  against  the  individual  who  had  offered  to 
introduce  one :  .nor  did  it  receive  much  mitigation 
by  the  death  of  Elliott,  as  the  same  spirit  which  had 
instigated  the  prelate  to  propose  that  parliamen- 
tary leader,  might  raise  up  another  rival  ^. 

To  blast  his  character  with  the  king,  number- 
less stories  were  invented  against  him,  untraceable 
in  their  origin,  but  commqnly  representing  him  a3 
a  favourer  of  puritans,  and  an  advocate  of  popu- 
lar rights.  He  is  also  alleged  to  have  said*  that  he 
had  as  good  a  title  to  his  deanery  of  Westminster 
as  the  king  to  his  crown ;  and  though  Charles  enr 
Gouraged  the  hierarchy  to  assert  a  divine  right,  &;c. 
he  considered  this  a  monstrous  offence^  and  lent  a 
greedy  ear  to  slanderous  tales  against  Williams ; 
because,  instead  of  excluding  himself  from  society 
while  under  the  wrath  of  his  sovereign,  and  being 
deserted  by  men  of  eminence,  he  lived  munificent- 
ly, and  was  greatly  resorted  to.  Before  his  fall, 
he  was  odious  for  his  pride  and  attachments,  but 
the  exertions  of  his  adversaries  brought  him  popu- 
larity ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that,  though  he  un- 
ceasingly laboured  to  remove  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions from  the  breast  of  his  master,  he  was  not 

*  Hacket'8  Life  of  Williams,  Part  iL  p.  17,  67,  82,  83. 
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secretly  displeased  with  the  public  esteem  ifrhich 
promised  to  raise  him  again  to  a  place  mider  the 
crown.  For,  should  a  parliament  be  summoned, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  sooth  the  people  by  the 
employment  of  some  popular  men,  and  none  was 
so  likely  to  be  chosen  as  the  individual  whose  prin^ 
dples  were  known  by  many  at  court  But  this 
must  have  augmented  the  jealousy^  of  Laud,  who, 
with  Wentworth,  recoiled  with  conscious  guilt  from 
the  idea  of  a  parliament,  and  therefore  dreaded 
the  approach  to  the  throne  of  any  one  likely  to 
recommend  it  Williams  was  ordered  not  to  re- 
main about  Westminster.  Nor  was  Laud^s  jealousy 
unfounded :  some  misunderstanding  arose  betwixt 
him  and  Weston  ;  and  the  latter  immediately  took 
measures  for  co-leaguing  with  Williams.  Whether 
this  was  discovered  by  Laud,  is  uncertain.  But 
his  fears  were  never  quiet.  Even,  in  1633,  he 
dreamt,  at  Alnwick,  <<  that  Lord  Lincoln  came 
and  offered  to  sit  above  him  at  the  council  table, 
and  that  Lord  Holland  placed  him  there  *•" 

*  Diary.  Haekelfs  Life  of  Willknis,  Parti,  p.  54.  ii.  p.  90,25-7,08. 
He  always  ascribed  his  ill  usage  to  the  acts  of  his  eQemies,  and  de- 
dared,  that  could  he  only  get  access  to  the  king's  ear  for  half  an 
hour,  he  would  remove  every  unfavourable  impression,  p.  64. 
P.  89.  He  was  the  only  bishop  not  invited  to  the  christening  of  the 
young  Prince  Charles,  (11.)  and  he  took  it  mudi  to  heart»  though  he 
felt  one  comfort  in  being  absent,  that  he  could  not  have  joined  in 
Laud's  prayer,  which  was  recommended  to  all  the  parish  churches — a 
prayer  wherein  that  bishop  said,  "  Double  his  father's  graces,  O  Lord, 
upon  him,  if  it  be  possible."    Williams  justly  calls  this  ''  three-piled 

flattery  and  loathsome  divinity/'  &c.  P.  96.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p. 
96—7. 
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When  men  in  power  are  bent  on  oppressing  an  in- 
dividualy  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  pretext}  and  a 
most  extraordinary  one  was  employed  against  Wil- 
liams. Charles  had  consulted  that  prelate  about 
the  best  method  of  recovering  the  auctions  of  his 
subjects,  and  Williams  advised  to  diew  some  indul- 
gence to  the  Puritans,  a  numerous  body,  and  even 
to  allure  the  chief  of  them  with  dignified  livings 
in  the  church.  The  king  approved  of  the  advice, 
and  promised  to  follow  it;  whence  the  other,  about 
two  months  afterwards,  having  occasion  to  regu-* 
late  his  own  courts  at  Leicester,  assigned  to  Sir 
John  Lamb  and  Dr.  Sibthorp,  as  the  cause  of  some 
indulgence  to  the  puritan  party*  that  it  was  not  his 
own  pleasure  only,  but  that  of  bis  majesty  likewise. 
The  communication  was  not  only  uncensurable, 
but  necessary,  as  the  object  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  it.  But  these  two  worthies,  who 
had  been  both,  the  first  in  particular,  deeply  in- 
debted to  Williams,  had  marked  the  revolution 
of  the  times,  and  having  perceived  that  their  for- 
tunes depended  more  on  the  ruin  than  the  pre- 
servation of  their  benefactor  (Williams  had  deter- 
mined to  give  a  place  which  Lamb  wished  himself 
to  another  person,  and  prevented  his  extortions,) 
posted  ofi^  with  what  they  justly  deemed  welcome 
inteUigence  to  Laud.  He,  grasping  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  destroying  his  rival,  ran  with  the  news  to 
the  king,  and  with  him  formed  a  resolution  to 
have  Williams  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for 
revealing  his  majesty's  secrets,  contrary  to  his  duty 
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as  a  privy  counciUor.  .  But  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Laud  should  have  been  exasperated  against 
Williams  at  this  time,  as  the  reconcilement  with 
Buckingham  had  just  been  eflfected. 

When  the  information  against  Williams  was  first 
referred  to  the  council*  it  was  instantly  rejected ;. 
and  a  second  attempt  shared  a  similar  fate.  Charles 
then  promised  to  drop  it ;  but  l^aud,  whose  enmi- 
ty suffered  no  abatement,  and  whose  power  in  the 
council  daily  increased,  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
his  purpose.  He  prevailed  with  the  king  to  break 
his  word ;  and  again,  yrith  more  success,  recurred 
to  the  charge,  Williams  had  now  the  meanness 
to  make  a  submission  to  his  adversary;  but,  as 
nothing  could  remove  the  fears,  it  was  vain  to  exr 
pect  to  overcome  the  hatred  of  that  pqwerful  ec? 
c^esiastic  ^ 

^  Hacket,  Partii.  p.  43,  62,  SO,  69,  90,  1I4>  115.  This  writer 
details  in  the  above,  repeated  instances  of  the  king*s  failure  in  his 
word.  Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  401,  402.  Whitelocke,  p.  238,  239. 
Heylin  tells  us  that  die  ''  words,*'  (those  used  to  Lamb,  for 
ffhich  Williams  was  prosecuted)  "  though  unadvisedly  spoken,  yet 
were  not  thought  when  first  spoken  to  be  of  such  a  dangerous  and  ma- 
lignant nature  as  to  create  to  him  all  that  charge  and  trouble,  whieh 
afterwards  befel  him  on  that  occasion ;"  and  that  "  the  inliarmation,'' 
by  Lamb,  **  was  laid  hold  on  as  a  means  to  humble  the  prelate,  to 
make  him  sensible  of  his  own  duty,  and  the  king's  displeasure,  p. 
172.  Yet  in  p.  267,  he,  with  his  usual  inconsistency,  speaks  of  the 
matter  as  a  most  aggravated  one. 

Sibthoip  was  the  person  who  maintained  in  the  pulpit  the  right  of 
kings  to  take  their  subjects'  money  at  will,  and  reign  as  they  pleased.  Sir 
John  Lamb  was  the  individual  whose  words  are  always  quoted  against 
the  puritans :  "  That  to  the  world  they  seemed  to  be  such  as  would 
ifot  swear,  whore,  or  be  drunk ;  but  they  would  lie,  cozen,  and  de-; 
ceive.    That  they  would  frequently  hear  two  sermonE  a-day,  and  re- 
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Laud's  hatred  had  another  motive  besides  mere 
jealousy^  though  jealousy  was  mixed  even  wth 
that.  Williams  had  objected  to  certain  inio* 
vations  in  the  worship,  and  the  other's  pride  xas 
wounded.  Sometime  previous  to  the  proceediigs 
now  detailed,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  vtar 
of  Grantham,  which  fell  within  his  diocese,  abut 


peat  them  too>  and  that  somedmes  they  would  fast  all  day  OD^*r- 
Now  that  had  men  will  afibct  piety^  &c.  is  a  fact  too  evident  >  he 
doubted ;  and  that  there  is  always  some  ground  fyt  siupicion  aginst 
those  who  are  righteous  over  much^  is  likewise  true  ;  hut  wheiit  is 
considered  that  the  hulk  of  the  nation  were  hrknded  with  puritasm, 
we  could  not  pay  much  regard  to  such  a  picture  from  any  qu'ter ; 
hut  if  the  accuser  have  an  interest  to  oppress  the  party  aocoscy  for 
{be  purpose  of  extortion^  as  was  Lamh*s  case,  and  he  he  ^  person  f  the 
worst  character^  we  must  reject  it  with  disdain.    Now  Lambs  de- 
scribed as  ^'  a  creature  of  dark  practices^  the  most  hated  of  a?  ^hat 
trod  the  €arth  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  where  he  dwelt    He 
had  been  origiinally  a  schoolmaster,  l^ut  having  afterwards  iMproe  a 
proctor^  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Arches ; — an  office  in  whicbie  had 
been  branded  with  many  dimes,  under  the  hands  of  all  theustices 
and  gentry,  in  a  manner,  in  the  shire,  and  in  two  several  his  to  be 
presented  to  the  parliaments  1691  and  1634.   What  followed  '*  This 
person,"*  (Williams)  says  Hacket,  "  whose  throat  he  wenabout  to 
cut,  brought  him  off  from  his  troubles^  dubbed  him  a  dctor  and  a 
knight,  settled  him  in  his  former  offices,  and  got  him  mooreior  which 
I  confess  he  got  no  good  name  to  himself.    Lamb  marked  le  revohi- 
tion  of  the  times,  saw  the  bishop  discarded,  and  observi  that  he 
might  pluck  himself  better  fortune  sooner  by  being  his  ecmy  than 
his  friend : — an  ungrateful  creature  in  the  old  time  was  Ud  to  be  a 
monster ;  now-a-*day8  none  shall  sooner  he  taken  into  py  t0  he  a 
state  minister.    Ingratitude  is  Sir  John  LamVs  badge  jierfidioua- 
ness  both  his  and  Sibthorp*s.*'    Life  of  Williams,  Part  i. ;  36*,  7.  iL 
p.  96,  119,  113.    It  is  remarkable  that  depravity  generay  imputes 
its  own  qualities  to  -  others.    This  very  individual,  wh'  speaks  so 
harshly  of  the  puritans,  was  himself  of  a  '*  stoical  gnrity.**    Id. 
Part  i.  p.  37.    See  also  Cant's  Doome  regarding  L^mb.  He  was  a 
great  persecutor. 
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tte  position  of  tbe  communion-table,  which  had 
ben  placed  altarwise  by  the  vicar,  and,  though  it 
hd  not  been  deemed  prudent  to  dispute  the  doc- 
triie  at  the  period  c£  publication,  the  present  was 
coceived  to  be  a  fit  season ;  and  accordingly  Dr. 
HyHn,  the  great  favourite  of  Laud,  a  man  <<  not 
fbtunate  in  the  opinion  of  the  times,''  undertook 
th  task.     <*  His  work,  entitled  '  A  Coal  from  the 
A:ar,'  was  written,"  says  Hacket,  *<  in  order  that 
Wiams  might  be  posted  about  every  gate  in  Lon- 
do  as  a  dastard,  or,  if  he  replied,  that  then  they 
mihl  pull  him  to  the  stake  and  worry  him  in  the 
Str-chamber,  where  he  was  already  strugghng  for 
lifie^  in  which  fatal  conjuncture  the  king  must  be 
toh  that  he  was  an  enemtf  to  the  piety  of  the  times 
ancthe  good  work  in  hand!"    The  bishop  deter- 
mind  to  hazard  the  last,  rather  than  the  first,  and 
his  nswer  had  the  anticipated  eflect  in  farther 
inflaiing  the  monarch,  and  giving  a  new  spring  to 
the  posecution  *. 

Th  basest  tools  are  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  th£  vengeance  which  must  assume  the  colour 
of  jusfce,  and  Laud,  his  creature  Secretary  Winde* 
banke  and  Sir  John  Lamb,  discovered  an  instru- 
ment y)nderfully  calculated  for  their  purpose.  This 
was  on  Kilvert,  notorious  for  the  depravity  of  his 
habits,but  who,  having  given  an  earnest  of  his 
abilitie  in  a  former  case,  was,  with  confidence  of 
success  let  loose  upon  Williams,  that  he  might 
hunt  htn  to  destruction.      "  This  fellow,"  says 


Racket's  Life  of  WilHamB^  Part  ii.  p.  99>  100. 
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Hackety  <<  interloping  into  the  prosecution^  dis* 
turbed  it  in  every  point  of  the  proceeding,  and 
left  not  one  rule  or  practice  of  the  court  unbroken, 
menacing  and  intimidating  witnesses,  clerks,  re- 
gisters, examiners,  judges,-^the  lord  keeper  him- 
self*'' 

Thus  beset,  Williams  petitioned  his  majesty, 
that,  if  he  would  not  accept  his  submission,  he 
would  at  least  allow  the  cause  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  court ;  and  proposed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prove  against  Kilvert  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  grossest  calumnies,  subornation  of  per- 
jury, intimidation  of  witnesses,  &c.  But  the  peti- 
tion was  disregarded  t ;  and  to  such  a  height  was 
the  well-founded  presumption  of  this  tool  of  op- 
pression carried,  that  he  vapoured,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  register,  that  he  cared  not  y^hzt  orders  the 
lords  made,  as  he  would  go  to  Greenwich  and  have 
them  all  altered.  This,  too,  was  complained  of, 
but  was  passed  slightly  over.  Nay,  Sir  Robert 
Heath,  now  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
complained  that  Kilvert  had  threatened  to  have 
him  turned  out  of  his  place  for  forwardnessf,  as  he 
termed  it,  in  the  cause ;  and  the  complaint  was 
dismissed,  with  a  little  acknowledgment  of  rash- 
ness.   But  Heath  lost  his  place  t. 

Kilvert  having  discovered,  **  by  diligent  inquiry 
and  subtle  practices,^'  as  Laud's  biographer  in- 


*  Id.    Heylin*8  Life  of  Laud,  p.  3iS. 
't  HacketrPart  ii.  p.  117. 
t  Id.  p.  IIG— lis. 
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forms  us,  that  Williams's  exculpation  depended 
chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  one  Priegion,  register  of 
the  court  at  Lincoln^  who  happened  tp  be  present 
vhjen  the  conversation  of  which  Williams  was  ac- 
cused took  place,  made  it  his  business  to  invalidate 
his  testimony  * .  He,  therefore,  lays  a  bastard 
to  Fregion's  charge-— a  most  extraordinary  ground 
of  objection  in  itself,  and  particularly  ungracious 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  as  Laud  had 
^g  dgo  stained  his  character  by  the  attempt  to 
Sanctify  adultery  t,  (it  will  be  remembered,  too^ 

*  Heylin  iajn,  that  after  many  delays^ ''  Kilvert^  a  proctor  in  tbe 
Arches^  who  had  heen  formerly  employed  in  hunting  Bennet,  a  cor- 
rupt judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  to  hig  final  sentence,  wot  enter- 
iained  to  prosecute  this  bishop,  to  the  like  confusum  ;  who  hoping  fintnd 
by  diligent  inquiry  and  subtle  practiceh,  that  the  biahop'a  purgation 
depended  most  upon  the  testimony  of  oi^e  Prcgion,  the  r^;ister  of  the 
court  at  Lincoln^  he  made  it  his  chief  work,  by  discrediting  the  wit- 
wm,  to  invalidate  and  make  void  his  evidence,  he  lays  a  bastard  to 
hia  charge,  and  there  appeared  snjBdent  ground  to  indict  him  for  it.*' 
Life  of  Laud,  p.  343.  Take  this  along  with  what  is  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note,  and  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  the  con- 
duaion.    Racket's  Life  of  Williams,  Jfvrt  ii.  p.  118. 

t  The  defence  for  Laud,  in  the  MS.  at  Lambeth,  and  in  Heyhn, 
dispkya  no  small  share  of  effirontery,  becauae  Heylin  teUs  us  that 
Lady  Penelope  Rich  had  bom  several  children  to  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shite,  '^  before  ahe  was  actually  separated  from  the  bed  of  Rich." 
Life  of  Laud,  p.  57*  Now  how  could  any  who  pretended  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  dvil  law,  or  any  law,  suppose  that  these  could  be  Intimat- 
ed/^emt^^f^pu^fu  matrifnoniumf  Laud  in  his  prayer,  says,  that  be 
was  advised  to  officiate  in  marrying  this  adulterous  pair  by  the  im- 
portunity of  false  ftiends  against  his  own  judgment.  Id.  p.  68,  and 
Prynne's  Brev.  of  Laud's  Life.  One  thing  more  I  cannot  re&ain  from 
remarking:  The  utmost  that  any  one  disposed  to  fed  for  this  profli- 
gate woman  ought  to  have  done,  was  to  draw  a  veil  over  her  Ufe : 
But  we  arc  condemned  to  read  the  most  nauseous  imises  of  her  by 
Heylin. 

4^ 
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that  Williams  had  used  his  cfndeavours  to  draw  a 
teil  over  that  part  of  his  conduct,)  and  Kilvert, 
whom  they  employed,  had  deserted  his  own  wife, 
a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  and  lived  openly  with 
another  man*s^  who  had  born  several  children  to 
him.  He  had  likewise  been  branded  long  before 
in  a  parliament  for  perjury*;  But  the  accused  per- 
ceived that)  as  his  judges  only  wanted  a  prMext 
for  setting  aside  Pregion's  testimony,  they  would 
sustain  this  objection  for  want  of  a  better,  and  he 
naturally  tried  to  weigh  up  the  character  of  his 
own  witness,  who  appears  to  have  been  innocent 
of  the  fact  charged.  The  paternity  was  banded 
about  betwixt  Pregion  and  another  person,  and 
Kilvert  took  the  opportunity  of  attaching  to  Pre- 
gion an  a^ravation  of  his  alleged  offence^  by  at- 
tempting to  fix  the  child  upon  a  wrong  Tathen 
This  matter  held  the  court  about  eighteen  months; 
and  at  first  the  objection  was  over-ruled ;  but  the 
command  of  his  majesty  to  sustain  it  overawed  the 
unprincipled  judges.  One  of  them  being  up- 
braided by  Williams  for  his  inconsistency,  coolly 
replied  that  he  had  been  severely  chidden  by  the 
king  for  his  former  vote,  and  that  he  would  not 
ruin  himself  for  any  man's  sake  f . 

Kilvert  now  saw  a  nobler  game :  Williams  had 
laboured  to  clear  his  witness  of  the  imputed  of- 
fence ;  and  as  subornation  of  perjury  was  a  high- 
er ground  than  the  one  at  issue,  the  first  was,  by 

•  Hacket's  Life  of  WiUiams,  Part  ii.  p.  116. 
f  Id.  p.  118,  119. 
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his  advice,  abandoned,  and  the  last  substituted  *• 
It  is  needless,  and  would  be  nauseous,  to  follow 
the  cause  through  its  various  windings :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  proceeduigs  were  to  the  last  degree 
detestable :  That,  in  the  first  place,  though  any  com- 
missions for  an  exculpatory  proof  had  never  been 
refused  to  any  defendant  before,  several  were  denied 
to  Williams:  In  the  second  place,  that  though 
every  defendant,  by  the  practice  of  the  court,  was 
permitted  to  choose  his  own  examiner,  the  com- 
mission to  the  individual  pitched  upon  by  the 
bishop  was  stopt  by  secretary  Windebank,  and 
another  substituted,  because  the  first,  having  been 
interrogated  by  Kilvert,  had  declared  that  he 
would  impartially  discharge  his  duty.  Thirdly, 
says  Hacket,  ^*  the  same  secretary  directed  one 
Peachy,  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  (start  not 
reader,  for  it  is  true,)  to  attend  Kilvert  in  his  coat- 
of-arms,  all  alcmg  with  the  commission,  to  appre- 
hend and  imprison  such  as  Kilvert  should  appoint, 
pretending  matter  of  state  and  deep  consequence 
against  them,  and  Peachy  did  apprehend  and  close 
imprison  in  the  face  of  the  commission,  Philip 
Pregion,  George  Walker,  and  Thomas  Lund,  wit- 
nesses for  the  bishop,  and  chased  away  the  rest, 
that  durst  not  be  seen  for  fear.  Those  three  pris- 
oners  were  brought  to  London  to  the  secretaiy, 
who  told  them  he  had  nothing  against  them ;  but 
bade  them  give  satisfaction  to  Kilvert,  who  could 
get  no  liberty  by  his  mastership's  leave  till  they 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  343.    . 
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had  confessed  crimes  against  the  bishop,  which  af- 
terwards they  revoked  upon  oath.  Nor  would  he 
permit  George  Walker's  wife  to  see  her  husband, 
kept  by  the  messenger,  but  for  a  courtesy  too  base 
to  be  named  *.'' 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  loathsome  petti* 
fogging  depravity  exhibited  in  the  case.  But,  af- 
ter the  bishop  had  brought  such  a  counter«proof 
as  he  was  allowed  to  lead,  it  was  deleted  by  one 
of  the  chief  justices,  in  his  own  chambers,  not  as 
irrelevant,  but  merely  forsooth,  because  it  reflected 
upon  Kilvert,  and  disproved  the  evidence  for  the 
crown  t. 

The  bishop's  enemies,  who  sat  in  the  Star- 
Chamber,  could  not,  as  they*  resorted  to  such 
means,  fail  to  convict  him  of  subornation  of  per- 
jury^ and  (though  some  were  fdr  less)  he  was  fined 
L.10,000,  referred  over  to  the  High  Commission. 
ers  to  be  suspended  ab  qfficiis  et  heneficiis^  and  con- 
demned to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
royal  pleasure.  This  sentence  did  not  satisfy 
Laud,  who  wished  his  brother's  deprivation,  and 
even  deportation,  he  said  not  whither.  Nay 
Finch,  who  had  been  likewise  obliged  by  Wil- 
liams, declared,  that  if  it  had  pleased  others,  he 
would  have  laid  some  ignominy  upon  the  pre- 
late's person,  by  which  was  understood  the  usual 
punishment  of  branding  the  face,  slitting  the  nose, 
and  croj^ing  the  ears.  Could  my  thing  add  to 
our  disgust  at  such  enormities,  it  would  be  the 

*  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  part  ii.  p.  1 19,  e/  seq.       t  Id.  p.  1«4. 
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afibctedly  religious  cant  of  these  wicked  minis^erd 
of  oppression.  Every  one  was  louder  than  ano^ 
tfaer  against  the  horrid  crime  of  perjury,  of  which^ 
at  the  very  moment,  they  were  all  guilty}  Bind 
Laud,  the  original  prosecutor,  the  employer,  and 
abetter  of  Kilvert,  '*  aggravated,^  to  use  the  words 
of  Heylin^  **  the  fault  of  subornation  of  peij^uiy, 
witli  a  pathetical  speech  of  almost  an  hour  lon^^ 
shewing  how  the  world  was  nearly  three  thousand 
years  old  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  commit  so 
great  a  wickedness.  That  Jezebel  was  the  first  in 
Scripture  which  had  been  branded  with  that  infa- 
my, whose  witnesses  could  find  no  other  name  in 
Scripture  than  the  sons  of  Belial ;  and  therefore 
tliat,  considering  the  greatness  of  the  oBknce^ 
though  before  he  bad  been  five  times  on  bis  knees 
to  his  majesty  in  the  bishop's  behalf,  yet  now  be 
could  not  but  agree  to  the  heaviest  sentence.** 
Three  of  Williams's  servants  were  fined  at  the 
same  time. 

After  this,  Willianra  bad  not  a  courtier  to  inter* 
cede  for  him,  as  **  kings  like  not  that  any  shoirid 
pity  them  whom  they  have  undone ;"  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  the  last  injustice  was 
practised.  The  bishop  proposed  to  pay  the  fine 
by  instalments  of  L.IOOO  per  annum,  but  this^ 
though  it  had  been  allowed  to  others,  and  the 
king  himself  intended  to  grant  it  till  he  was  over- 
powered by  Laud,  was  demedi  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  gather  in  all  his  property  that  could  be 
found,  and  import  it  into  the  exchequer.  The 
execution  of  this  duty  was  assigned  to  Kilvert, 
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who,  as  he  entertained  no  idea  of  promoting  the 
wickedness  of  others^  without  sharing  in  the  profit* 
instantly  seized  upon  all  the  prelate's  personal  ef- 
fects, including  books,  plate,  wine,  household  fur- 
niture, hay,  &c.  to  the  value  of  fully  L.  10,000, 
wlych  ought  at  once  to  have  discharged  the  fine, 
and  prudently  accouiited  for  L.800  only.  Wil- 
liams's  benefices,  lands,  and  leases,  were  proposed 
to  be  rented  at  L.4500  a-year,  which  would  have 
paid  the  fine  in  two  years  and  a  half^  allowing 
him,  as  was  done,  h.500  a-year  for  his  mainte- 
nance )  but,  as  his  absolute  ruin  was  intended,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  enemies  had  an  eye  to  the 
pilunder,  on  the  other,  Kilvert  carried  a  letter 
from  Windebank  to  direct,  or  rather  to  force,  the 
juries,  to  receive  no  evidence  against  the  king's 
profit ;  and  to  estimate  the  lands  at  half  their  an- 
nual rate  *• 

Williams,  who,  in  the  triumphant  language  of 
Heylin,  <<  began  to  find  how  dreadful  a  thing  it 
was  to  fall  into  a  king's  displeasure/'  tried  once 
more  the  effect  of  submission,  and  even  proposed 
to  surrender  his  bishopric,  and  deanery  of  West- 
minister, on  condition  of  his  majesty's  providing 
for  him  otherwise.  The  offer  was  eagerly  grasped 
at  both  by  Laud  and  his  master,  who  intimated, 
that  if  Williams  would  give  in  his  resignation,  he 

•  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  Part  ii.  p.  128,  et  teq.  Kilvert  had 
ahaiera  with  him.  Lamb,  in  particular,  was  well  paid  for  his  treA^- 
ery.  See  also  p.  1S0,  187,  about  die  effect  of  this  aentanoe  on  the 
puUic :  From  this,  with  all  other  things,  every  mechanic  presaged  ilia 
to  come,  yet  Williams  kept  his  spirit.  Heylin's  Life  of  Lattd,  p.-* 
344,  346,  347. 

VOL.  n.  2  B 
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should  obtain  a  living  in  Ireland  t  but  to  this  the 
other  demurred,  observing,  that  he  should  then 
fall  under  the  power  of  a  man,  Wentworth,  who 
in  six  months,  would  find  out  some  old  statute  to 
cut  off  his  head.    Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
move him  in  this  way,  they  began  a  prosecution«on 
another  ground*    His  book  upon  the  holy-table 
was  charged  by  Laud  as  countenancing  Piynne, 
Bastwick,  and  Burton ;  and  his  creed  is  tried  by 
interrogatories  in  the  High  Commission,  in  order 
to  discover  a  pretext  for  his  deprivation  ^  • 
ccond  popo.     In  the  mean  time  a  fresh  pretext  for  prosecu« 
WiiiimiB,  tion  in  the  Star  Chamber  was  discovered  f .  West- 
^S^IJ^^  on.  Earl  of  Portland,  having  disagreed  with  Laud, 
*««-        had  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  coalition  with 
Williams,  in  order  to  counterpoise  the  other ;  and 
therefore  applied  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  a  prebend, 
and    head-master  of  Westminster-school,   whom 
Williams  patronised,  and  who  was  much  in  his 
confidence,  to  mediate  between  them.     The  pre- 
late, though  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  such  an 
•    opening,  was  cautious  in  expressing  any  forward- 
ness  in  the  business,  lest,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  advantage  to  his  enemies,  Osbaldistone  ^ould 
have  been  deceived.     He,  therefore,  wrote  to  a 
friend,  to  ascertain  exactly  how  matters  stood,  and 
to  intimate  to  the  earl  that,  if  he  were  sincere  in 


*  Heylin's  U£^  of  Laud^  p.  Sii.  Stzaf.  Let.  and  Di^.  tdL  ii.  ^ 
li9,  150.     Hacket*s  Life  of  Williams,  Part  ii.  p.  139,  et  seq. 

t  To  keep  up  the  Idng^s  resentment,  it  was  alleged  that  the  pre- 
late had  refused  ship-money ;  hut  he  had  only  complained  of  heing 
rated  too  high.    Id.  p.  96.    FuUer*s  Church  Hist  b.  zi.  p.  U9, 
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his  proposition,  he  must  give  an  earnest  of  it,  by 
freeing  him  from  the  prosecution  in  the  Star  Cham-> 
ber»  and  employing  a  more  sufficient  messenger^ 
The  Earl  soon  after  died,  and  the  prelate's  hopes 
with  him.    Now,  Kilvert,  in  searching  the  bisbq>'8 
house,  and  rummaging  through  every  comer  for 
means  to  gratify  his  own  avarice,  or  feed  the  map 
lice  of  Williams's  enemies,  lighted  upon  the  letters 
from  Osbaldistone,  which,  as  they  farther  taught 
Laud  the  importance  of  his  rival  in  men's  estima- 
tion, and  the  danger  he  had .  himself  narrowly  es- 
caped, augmented  his  revengeful  passions.     In 
those  letters,  the  earl  was  designated  the  great  le- 
viathan. Laud  the  little  urchin,  meddling  hocus* 
pocus,  little  grace,  vermin,  &c. ;  but  no  difficulty 
could  attend  the  interpretation.    Upon  these  two 
letters,  and  another  from  Williams  to  a  friend,  an 
information  was  filed  against  both  him  and  Osbal- 
distone in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  having  plotted  to 
divulge  false  news  and  lies,  to  breed  disturbance 
in  the  state,  and  a  difference  between  two  great  per* 
sons.     The  prelate,'  with  little  regard  to  truth* 
pleaded  that  he  had  not  received  the  two.  letters ; 
that  they  had  been  opened  by  his  secretary  in  his 
absence,  and  by  him  thrown  aside  amongst  other 
papers,  as  unworthy  of  his  master's  notice  i  and 
that  he  did  not  know  who  were  meant  by  such 
names ;  and  then  justly  added,  that,  at  all  events, 
they  had  never  been  published,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  chargeable  with  the  intention  im« 
puted  to  them.     Osbaldistone  pleaded  that,  by  the 
great  Iwiathan  he  meant  Chief  Justice  Richard- 
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son,  and  by  the  little  urchin,  &c.  a  Dr.  Spicer.  But 
the  fact,  as  to  the  persons  so  represented,  though 
perhaps  not  established  by  competent  evidence, 
was  manifest.  In  the  investigation  of  the  matter, 
however,  some  most  abominable  practices,  similar 
to  those  which  occurred  in  the  former  proceedings 
against  Williams,  were  resorted  to,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  opposite  to  reason  and  justice  than 
the  whole  charge. 

The  Court  assessed  Williams  in  a  fine  of  L.5000 
to  the  king,  and  in  L.9000  of  damages  to  Laud ; 
and  again  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned  during 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  to  make  a  submission. 
Osbaldistone  was  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  all 
Spiritual  dignities  and  promotions,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  in  the  dean's  yard,  before  his  own  school, 
and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory ;  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  make 
a  submission.  In  delivering  their  sentence  against 
this  individual,  who  was  a  distinguished  scholar, 
the  judges  of  this  court  could  not  refrain  from 
adding  the  meanest  insolence  to  injustice.  •  His 
calling,  as  a  teacher,  in  which  he  had  made  him- 
self highly  eminent,  aiForded  the  illiberal  theme : 
They  would  have  "  the  pedant"  made  "  an  ex- 
ample to  his  boys."  But  he  disappointed  their 
vindictive  pitiful  cruelty.  Though  reported  to  be 
fled,  he  was  secretly  in  court  during  the  triid,  (if 
it  be  not  profaning  the  name,)  and  slipt  away  when 
he  had  heard  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  Having 
retired  to  his  own  house,  he  destroyed  some  pa- 
pers, and  lefl  a  note  on  his  desk,  that,  if  the  arch- 
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bishop  inquired  for  him,  he  was  gone  beyond  Can* 
terbury.  Messengers  were  instantly  despatched 
to  the  different  port-towns  to  apprehend  him ;  but 
be  was  successfully  concealed  in  a  private  house  in 
Drury  Lane,  till  the  parliament  met  in  November, 
16*0*- 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarkable  proceed- 
ings, by  Observing,  that  the  event  proved  that 
Laud  was  not  jealous  of  Williams  recovering  his 
ground  without  cause.  The  latter  was  restored  to 
power,  and  then,  though  not  from  Williams,  bis 
own  jcalamities  began.  Kilvert,  after  this  revolu- 
tion, had  the  effrontery  to  wait  upon  Williams,  to 
ask  forgiveness;  and  that  he  jmight  shew  a  title  to 
it,  {MToffered  his  services  in  hunting  down  Laud, 
and  his  other  employers,  as  he  had  done  the  man 
he  now  addressed.  The  prelate,  having  first  drawn 
from  him  all  the  information  he  could,  assured  him 
of  his  pardon,  as  a  wretch  beneath  his  resentment, 
and  bid  him  live  by  pettyfogging  still,  and  think 
himself  forgotten  t. 

The  best  authorities  on  both  sides,  agree  in  re-  ^^^^^  ^ 
gard  to  the  illegal  and  severe  proceedings  of  the  ^j^^^^ 
Court  of  High  Commission,  where  many  heavy 
fines  were  imposed,  in  a  great  measure  for  the  bet- 
ter enabling  Laud  to  fulfil  his  pious  object  in  re- 
building St.  Paul's :  but  the  details  of  a  few  cases 

*  Hacket's  Life  of  Williams,  Part  ii.  p.  130,  €t  seq.  Heylin's  Life 
of  Laud,  p.  345,  et  seq.  Whitelocke,  p.  S6.  Kush,  Yol.  ii.  p.  803, 
et  seq.    Franklyn,  p.  766.    Fuller's  Church  Hist.  B.  si.  p.  165,  et  seq^ 

i  I]acket*s  Life  of  Williams,  part  ii.  p.  137,  188,  140,  141, 
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only  have  descended  to  us.    Some  of  these  we 
have  had  occasion  to  relate  in  our  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber,  as  the  cases  of 
Bastwick,  Prynne's  clerk,  the  Chester-men,  &c.; 
and  we  shall  add  a  few  more  :•— Mr.  Bernard,  a 
lecturer  in  London,  was  suspended  from  the  mi- 
nistry, excommunicated,  fined  L.1000,  besides  the 
costs  of  suit,  imprisoned,  &c.  by  which  he  was 
ruined,  for  preaching  against  the  use  of  crucifixes^ 
&c  *• — Mr.  Workman,  lecturer  in  Gloucester^  for 
preaching  against  images,  was  suspended,  and  or- 
dained to  make  a  submission.     He  repeated  the 
ofience,  and  was  both  deprived  and  imprisoned. 
Having  recovered  his  liberty,  he  tried  to  earn  a 
livelihood  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous  fa- 
mily of  infants,  by  teaching ;  but  he  was  prohibited 
from  that  occupation.     He  then  endeavoured  to 
procure  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  physic ;  but 
Laud  interdicted  that  too.    As  he  had  preached 
in  Gloucester  for  fifteen  jrears,  and  was  much  be- 
loved, the  corporation,  taking  pity  on  him  and  his 
family,  granted  him  a  bond  of  annuity  for  L.  80; 
and  for  such  an  act  of  generosity,  the  mayor,  and 
some  of  the  aldermen,  were  carried  by  pursuivants, 
first  before  the  Council,  and  afterwards  the  High 

*  This  indiTiduil  had  been  previomlj  dted  into  that  oonrt  for 
naing  this  expreadon  in  hia  prayer,  "  Oh,  Lard !  open  the  ejea  of  the 

queeu*s  migeaty,  that  ahe  may  aee  Jesus  Christ,  whom  she  hath 
pierced  with  her  infidelity,  superstition,  and  idolatry.**  Such  Un- 
guage  was  altogether  unjustifiable,  and  it  roust  be  confessed  that 
he  was  remarkably  lightly  dealt  with,  having  been  pardoned,  upon  a 
submission,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  ofience:  But  the  second  case 
hid  no  rehtion  to  the  first.    Cant's  Doome,  p.  368,  et  seq. 
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ComoiissioD,  where  two  of  them  were  iinedt  aiid 
the  whole  subjected  to  large  fees ;  while  that  ty- 
rannical court  also  cancelled  the  bond  *• — Mr.  Pe- 
ter Smart,  the  oldest  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  innovations  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Cozens,  as  images,  &c.  was  fined 
L.  500,  deprived  of  all  his  livings,  which  were  be- 
stowed by  Laud  upon  his  creatures  (a  proceeding 
whereby  he  sustained  L.  10,000  damages,)  and  sent 
to  prison ;  from  which  he  was,  after  eleven  years 
close  confinement,  only  released  by  the  long  par- 
liament f  .-«-Mr.  Charles  Chancy,  minister  of  Ware, 
was  deprived,  condemned  in  costs,  and  ordained  to 
make  a  recantation,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give 
bond  for  it,  or  be  imprisoned  till  he  performed  it, 
merely  because  he  opposed  the  railing  in  of  the 
communion-table — ^an  act  which  had  not  been  war- 
ranted by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  A  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Porter  sufiered  along  with  him.  One  of  Mr. 
Chancy's  counsel,  too.  Dr.  Merick,  having  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  client's  conduct,  was  silen- 
ced by  a  hreat  from  Laud,  of  suspending  him 
from  his  practice  j:* — ^John  Premly  was  fined,  im- 
prisoned, &c.  for  opposing  the  alteration  in  the 
communion  table  ||. — Mr.  Burdit,  for  giving  the 
sacrament  to  some  who  scrupled  to  come  up  to  the 
rails,  was  nearly  ruined  §. — The  case  of  the  church- 
wardens of  Beckington  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  High  Commission  one,  because  they  were  only 


*  Cant*s  Doome,  p.  103,  et  seq, 
X  Ibid.  11  Pag^  101. 


f  IcL  p.  93>  &c. 
§  Piige9S. 
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forced  into  submission  to  the  bishop,  by  a  threat 
of  being  summoned  into  that  terrible  court ;  but 
indirectly  it  operated.  They  were  excommunica- 
ted, imprisoned,  &c.  about  altering  the  communion- 
table *.  This  was  not  merely  a  spiritual  censure. 
A  person  who  stood  obstinately  excommunicated 
for  forty-two  days,  was  attachable  by  a  writ  out  of 
Chancery  de  excommunicato  capiendo^  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  and  by  him  to  be  committed  to  prison 
without  b(ul  or  main^prize,  till  he  conformed  him- 
self and  sought  absolution. — ^The  learned  Selden 
had  written  an  erudite  work  upon  tithes,  in  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  of 
divine  origin.  A  book  was  published  on  the  other 
side.  But  Laud  had  a  better  species  of  refutation 
in  store.  He  called  Selden  into  the  High  Com- 
mission for  such  heterodox  doctrine,  and  obliged 
him  to  sign  a  humiliating  recantation  t. 

<<  Persons  of  honour,  and  great  quality,  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  country,"  says  Clarendon^  '<  were 
everj  day  cited  into  the  High  Commission,  upon 
the  fame  of  their  incontinence,  or  other  scandsJ  in 
their  lives,  and  were  there  prosecuted  to  their 
shame  and  punishment ;  and  as  the  shame,  which 
they  called  an  insolent  triumph  upon  their  degree 
and  quality,  and  levelling  them  with  the  common 
people,  was  never  forgotten,  but  watched  for  re- 
venge ;  so  the  fines  .imposed  there  were  the  more 
questioned  and  repined  against,  because  they  were 

*  Cant's  Doome,  p.  97,  et$eq.  &c    Rush.  voL  ii.  p.  300.   Heylin^s 
Life  of  Laudy  p.  890.    They  were  men  of  consequence. 
t  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1«0.    Puller,  b.  x,  p.  70. 
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assigned  to  the  rebuilding  and  repairing  St.  Paul's 
l^hureh,  and  thought  therefore  the  more  severe- 
ly imposed,  and  the  less  compassionately  reduced 
and  eikcused  *."  It  was  afterwards  declared,  by  a 
committee  of  the  parliament,  that  some  hundreds 
of  people  in  every  diocese  in  England,  had  been 
excommunicated  for  not  going  up  to  the  rails  to 
receive  the  sacrament  (the  consequences  of  ex* 
communication  have  just  been  mentioned ;)  and 
some  hundreds  of  ministers  had  been  silencedt 
suspended,  or  deposed,  &c.  for  refusing  to  read  a 
declaration  for  sports  or  recreations  on  Sunday  t. 
The  printers  of  the  English  Bible,  had  committed 
a  typographical  error  in  omitting  the  word  not  in 
the  seventh  commandment,  and  for  this  they  were 
deeply  fined  by  the  High  Commission,  while  the 
whole  impression  was  called  int.  Many,  too,  were 
severely  prosecuted  for  importing  the  Geneva  bi- 
bles, which  had  been  freely  allowed  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  even  by  James,  though  he  disapprov- 
ed of  some  notes  about  resisting  the  chief  magis- 
trate §. 

Having  alluded  to  the  Book  of  Sports,  as  it  is  Book  of 
called,  we  shall  here  introduce  an  account  of  it.  ^V^ 


*  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  94« 

t  Cant's  Doome,  p.  1^^  et  $eq. 

X  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  888. 

§  Cant's  Doome,  p.  181, 188,  i54>,  513, 615,  516, 589.  Ruah.  ToL 
iii.  App.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Dutch  government  to  pre- 
vent the  printing  of  English  hooks  there.  Life  of  Laud,  p.  364, 
365. 
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Tbe  Christian  church  bad,  from  the  earliest  times, 
set  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  sacred ;  but 
as  it  was  a  different  day,  so  it  was  held  to  be  a  dif* 
ferent  institution,  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  aad 
entitled  to  reverence  merely  as  an  appointment  of 
the  church,  (which  was  empowered,  by  heaven  to 
make  such  regulations,)  not  as  a  direct  obedience 
to  tbe  fourth  commandment    Many  of  the  re* 
formers,  however,  regarded  it  in  a  different  light, 
and  observed  the  Sabbath  with  all  imaginable  strict- 
ness*   The  Puritan  clergy  now  carried  the  sanct* 
ity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  de- 
voted that  day  to  preaching,  and  to  extemporary 
or  pulpit-prayers  after  the  litany.    Their  hearers 
frequently  permitted  the  service  to  be  over  before 
they  entered  the  church*    The  grand  object  i£ 
Laud  and  his  party,  however,  being  in  a  manner 
to  supersede  preaching  and  lecturing^  and,  above 
aU,  the  preaching  of  those  who  did  not  cheerfully 
join  him  in  his  innovations,  it  was  conceived  to  be 
necessary  to  lessen  the  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
day,  to  inure  the  people  to  sports,  that  they  might 
be  withdrawn  from  sermons,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  general  mind  that  Sunday  was  exactly  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  other  holidays  appointed  by 
the  church,  and  that  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light 
was  an  unpardonable  impiety.      Laud  seems  to 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  holidays  than  for  it 
This,  while  it  struck  no  less .  deeply  against  the 
interest  than  it  affected  the  piety  of  the  puritan 
ministry,  whose  influence  in  the  community  de- 
pended on  \QTj  different  principles  from  an  atten- 
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tion  to  riteSf  meats,  and  vestments,  was  particu* 
larly  calculated  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  rul- 
ing party,  since  it  implied  a  most  extensive  au- 
thority in  the  church — ^in  other  words,  the  prelates ; 
and,  besides  teaching  the .  people  how  inadequate 
they  were  to  form  any  judgment  upon  doctrinal 
points,  ever  reminded  them  of  the  authority  which 
appointed  the  regular  periods  of  worship,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  reception  of  all  the  ideas  con* 
nected  with  particular  days.  The  book  of  sports 
had  been  published  in  the  preceding  reign ;  but 
there  had  been  an  express  statute  passed  in  the 
first  of  this  reign  against  plays,  sports,  &c.  on 
Sunday,  yet  a  declaration  enjoining  them  was  now 
ordered  to  be  read  by  every  minister,  while  extem- 
porary prayers,  nay,  preaching  too,  were  prohibited. 
The  measure  excited  general  consternation :  as  it 
was  intended  for  a  test  of  uniformity,  so  it  was 
esteemed ;  and  indeed  was  nothing  short  of  de- 
manding that  the  popular  clergy  should,  besides 
doing  violence  to  their  consciences,  be  themselves 
the  instruments  of  their  own  ruin  in  the  public 
opinion  *.    Many,  though  with  much  heart-bum- 


*  8t  1  Car.  c  1.  continued  by  S  Car.  c  5.  a.  S.  See  slao  S  Car 
c  9.  Prideaux  on  the  Sabbath,  with  a  prefkoe  by  the  tranalator.  Ed. 
ldS5.  Dow'a  Chriatian  Sabbath,  16S6. ;  and  innovations  upon  the  pre- 
sent Chnrch  and  State,  ch.  9.  1637.  Pock]ington*B  Sermon,  Smiday 
no  Sabbath,  16S6.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  Introd.  p.  15,  Life,  p.  257. 
S56, 860, 261,  310,  31 1,  312.  This  writer  tells  us  that  a  poor  school- 
master in  Norfolk,  one  Braboome,  "  seduced  and  misguided  by  the 
continual  inculcating  of  the  morality  of  the  Lord's  day-Sabbath, 
from  the  press  and  pulpit,  published  a  book,  in  maintainance  of 
the  seyenth-day-Sabbath,  as  it  was  prescribed  by  Moses,  &&  that  his 


•  • 
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ing,  complied ;  hundreds  were,  as  we  have  said, 
silenced,  suspended,  deprived,  or  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom  for  a  refusal.  The  spirit  with  which 
many  complied  with  it  may  be  conceived  from  the 
remark  of  one,  who,  having  read  the  declaration, 
said,  **  Dearly  beloved,  you  have  heard  now  the 
commandments  of  God  and  man,  obey  which  you 
please/'  Another,  having  read  it,  preached  upoH 
the  fourth  commandment  *. 
Eioi  Mar-  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  give  an  ae- 
Couit.  count  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  court,  which  was 
erected  without  a  pretext  of*  law ;  and,  according 


majetlty,  extremdy  moved  with  bo  lewd  an  impodenoe,  tmdfiaring  Jd 
be  thought  the  patron  of  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent  from  all  CkrittioH 
piety,  gave  orders  for  the  author  to  be  censured  in  the  High  Commisr 
sion.  The  author  was  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  arguments  used 
in  that  oourt>  p.  857,  858.  The  chief  justioe,  Ridardaon^  had  per- 
ftrmed  his  duty  in  enforcing  the  statute  in  Somenetshire,  and  "  he  was 
conTented  at  the  council  table,  and  peremptorily  commanded  to  reverse 
his  order  at  the  next  assizes  for  that  county.  Withal  receiving  such 
A  rattle  for  his  former  contempt  by  the  bishop  of  London  (then  Laud^ 
anno  163S>)  that  he  came  out  blubbering  and  complaining  that  he  had 
been  almost  choaked  with  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves,"  p.  957.  Prynne's 
Introd.  to  Laud*s  Trial,  p.  158.  Cant*s  Doome.  Fuller*s  Church 
Hist.  b.  ix.  p.  887,  888.  b.  x.  p.  74.  b.  xi.  p.  Ii4.  Straf.  Let  and 
Disp.  vol.  I.  p.  166.  Rush.  vol.  iL  p.  191,  etseq»  p.  459,  et  seq.  May, 
p.  8S,  84.  Mr.  Hume  ascribes  the  Book  of  Sports  to  the  king's  desire 
to  infuse  more  cheerfulness  into  his  people ;  but  it  is  very  unfortu* 
nate  that  this  elegant  historian  had  never  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  study  the  sul^ect.  Charles  was  not  so  insane  as  to  make  men  mad 
by  an  injudicious  attempt  to  compel  them  to  be  merry — against  the 
statute-law  too.  Laud,  after  relating,  in  his  Diary,  an  accident  that 
Viscount  Mansfield  met  with  on  Good-Friday  in  running  at  tih,  says^ 
'<;^hould  not  this  day  have  other  employment?"  How  he  wouUl 
have  had  the  Sunday  employed  we  have  already  shewn. 
*  Straf.  Let  and  Disp.  vol.  I.  p.  166. 
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to  Clarendon  himself,  imposed  the  most  extrava^ 
gant  fines.  But  it  is  unfortuna^te  that  no  record  of 
cases  has  been  preserved;  Rushworth,  who  had 
kept  an  account  of  them,  having  lost  it  through 
the  improper  conduct  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had 
lent,  and  who  never  returned  it :  But  the  two  fol^ 
lowing  cases  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  gross 
injustice  of  that  usurping  tribunal.  A  waterman 
attempted  to  extort  more  than  his  fare  from  a  citi-» 
zen,  and,  after  some  rudeness,  produced  his  badge^ 
which  represented  a  swan,  the  crest  of  an  earl,  to 
overawe  his  employer.  The  latter,  tired  of  im« 
pertinence,  bade  him  begone  with  his  goose;  when 
the  waterman  complained  to  his  master,  and  by  his 
interest  had  the  citizen  summoned  into  the  mar« 
shal's  court.  Here  the  citizen  was  ruined  by  an 
immoderate  fine,  for  the  alleged  and  clearly  unin** 
tentional  offence  of  reviling  the  nobleman's  crest, 
by  calling  the  swan  a  goose !  A  gentleman  owed 
his  tailor  a  large  bill^  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
pay ;  and  the  tailor  dunned  him  for  his  money. 
The  gentleman,  upon  this  laid  hands  on  the  poor 
tradesman,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  room,  call- 
ing him  base  fellow.  The  other,  thus  denied  his 
hard*earned  pittance,  and  vilely  used,  so  far  for-> 
got  the  respect  due  to  his  creditor,  as  to  let  fall 
the  insulting  words,  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as 
the  other.  This  was  an  unpardonable  offence, 
and  he  was  cited  into  the  marshal's  court,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  release  all  his  debts  for  his 
ill  mannenii    It  was  this  court  that  issued  authori- 
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ty  to  the  herald's  office  to  assess  all  funerals  ac* 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased  *. 
cawofthe  An  Oppressive  act  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
^^^j^**may  now  be  mentioned.  A  society  of  pious  men 
^^[■^'^  had  erected  themselves  into  a  corporation,  for  pur^ 
chasing  in  impropriations  which  had  been  dissolv- 
ed'by  the  reformation,  with  a  view  of  bestowing 
them  upon  ministers  of  their  own  choice.  Laud 
and  his  master,  however,  hated  all  lay  benefices, 
because  the  incumbents,  though  necessarily  ap« 
proved  of  by  their  ordinaries,  were  generally  better 
suited  to  the  taste  of  their  auditory,  than  to  the 
spirit  of  the  cabinet :  and  Laud  had  long  aimed 
at  having  these  impropriations  restored  to  the 
church.  The  feofiees  were  therefore  cited  into  the 
exchequer*chamber,  where  their  powers  were  an- 
nulled, the  impropriations  which  they  had  pur- 
chased transferred  to  the  church,  that  his  majesty 
might  bestow  them  upon  incumbents  of  his  own 
choice,  and  themselves  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution in  the  Star  Chamber.  It  was  deemed  ad- 
visable not  to  proceed  against  them  further ;  but 
some  of  them  were  indirectly  vexed  with  arbitrary 
proceedings.  A  Mr.  Foxley,  supposed  to  favour 
them,  was  confined  in  a  chamber  not  four  yards 
square,  and  kept  close  prisoner  for  twenty  months  t« 


*  Rush.  vol.  il.  p.  104.  Cabak,  4to.  £d.  1655.  p.  55.  aboat  this 
oonrt.  Rush.  toL  iii.  p.  1054^  1055^  1056.  Clarendon's  Life,  voL  L 
p.  S7,  79,  ei  seq. 

t  On  the  19th  April,  1696,  Laud  has  an  entry  in  his  diary  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  night,  after  9  o'dock,  I  gave  to  the  king  an  account 
of  what  I  had  received  in  command  on  the  5th  April,  and  of  other 
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We  might  enumerate  other  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, as  a  decree  in  Star  Chamber,  prohibiting 
any  to  act  as  printers,  either^as  principals  or 
servants,  without  a  licence,  and  ordaining  that 
all  who  presumed  to  contravene  the  decree 
be  punished  with  whipping,  the  pillory,  and  im- 
prisonment, or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
court  should  think  fit;  and  that  none  should 
import  books  without  a  license  under  similar  pe- 
nalties, &c.  (no  book,  though  formerly  licensed, 
was  to  be  reprinted  without  a  new  warrant*.) 
But  we  conceive  that  enough  has  been  said  to  con- 
vey a  picture  of  the  government :  And  we  shall 
now  give  an  account  of  the  famous  measures  re- 
lative to  the  tax  of  ship«money»  The  devising  of ship.i 
this  tax  has,  with  little  justice,  been  attributed  to"*^' 
Noy ;  as,  in  the  second  of  this  reign,  while  he  was  a 
keen  advocate  for  the  constitution,  a  similar  tax  was 
imposed.  Ships  were  at  Chat  time  required  from 
the  several  ports,  with  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  excepting  that  the  inland  counties 
were  now  assessed  as  well  as  the  maritime,  the  tax 
had  only  so  far  assumed  a  difierent  shape,  that  in- 


TeUdng  thereto.  Amongst  the  restj  restoring'  impropriations. 
The  king  spoke  many  things  very  gradously  therein^  after  I  had  first 
discoursed  of  the  manner  of  effecting  it."  On  February  13th,  1631-9, 
he  has  the  following  entry :  *'  The  feofBdeu  that  pretended  to  buy  in 
impropriations,  were  dissolved  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  They 
were  the  main  instrument  for  the  puritan  faction  to  undo  the  church. 
The  criminal  part  reserved."  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  et  seq.  Cant's 
Doome,  p.  335,  et  seq. 
*  See  this  decree  in  Rush.  vol.  iii.  App. 
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« 

stead  of  ships,  money  was  demanded,  under  the 
pretext  of  fitting  out  a  fleet.  It  was  politicly  le- 
vied with  great  fairness  in  the  assessment,  except 
that  the  clergy,  though  they  complained  of  being 
rated  too  high,  were  favoured.  But,  as  it  struck 
at  the  vital  principle  of  a  free  government,  and,, 
if  permitted  to  operate,  swept  away  at  once  all 
hope  of  another  parliament,  or  any  check  to  ar- 
bitrary power,  it  excited  a  murmur  amongst  all 
ranks;  and  the  name  of  Noy,  which  had  been 
famed  on  account  of  his  reputed  research,  became 
worse  than  contemptible  *. 

To  defraud  the  people,  by  a  pretended  principle 
of  law,  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  openly  charged 
the  judges  in  the  Star  Chamber,  on  giving  them 
their  commissions  to  travel  the  circuits,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  different  counties.  But  when  thm 
failed,  another  device  was  resorted  to,  **  to  gild 
this  illegal  pill."  Heath,  who  had  shewn  himself 
refractory  in  the  case  of  Williams,  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  as  unfit  for  the  occasions  of  government-; 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Find),  who,  with 
little  law,  had  qualities  better  adapted  to  the 
times,  when  law  was  disregarded.  He,  assisted  by 
others,  applied  to  his  brother  judges  to  concur  witii 


^  Whitelocke>  p.  99.  ftuah^  vol.  iL  p.  918^  947^  953,  267,etseq. 
CUr.*  vol.  i.  p.  68^  et  seq,  Heylin  tells  a  ridiculous  story  of  N07 
having,  from  time  to  time>  made  notes  from  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
proving  that  naval  aids  had  often  heen  exacted  ;  and  of  his  having 
kept  the  small  slips  of  paper,  on  which  his  notes  were  preserved,  in 
the  coffin  of  a  pie  sent  by  his  mother.    Life  of  Laod^  p.  390. 
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him  in  an  extrajudicial  opinion,  which  was  to  be 
published*  that  the  tax  was  consonant  to  the  fun* 
damental  laws  of  the  realm ;  and,  by  much  solici- 
tation, with  promises  of  preferment  to  some,  and 
threats  to  otiiers,  as  the  judges  themselves  inform- 
ed Whitelocke,  an  opinion  was  obtained  that,  when 
the  kingdom  in  general  is  concerned  and  in  dan- 
ger, the  king  may  levy  sums  for  equipping  and 
furnishing  a  navy ;  and  that  he  is  the  sole  judge 
both  of  the  danger  and  of  the  means  to  prevent  it* 
This  extrajudicial  opioion  was  ordered  to  be  en* 
rolled  in  aU  the  courts  of  Westminster ;  but,  bow- 
ever  it  might  satisfy  Charles  himself,  whom  Hey- ' 
lin,  in  regard  to  this  very  case,  calls  <<  too  just  a 
prince  to  exact  any  thing  by  power,  when  be  had 
^either  law  nor  reason  to  make  it  good  *,''  increas- 
ed, instead  of  allaying  the  general  discontent :  for 
nothing  embitters  oppression  more  than  to  pretend 
to  justify  it  on  principle ;  and  mei),  though  they 
may  be  dragooned,  are  not  to  be  cheated,  out  of 
their  liberties.  None  could  be  so  dull  as  not  to 
perceive  that,  upon  the  same  ground,  any  tax  what- 
ever might  be  imposed :  that  the  plea  of  necessity 
was  an  insult  in  this  iqstance,  since  the  prince  was 
so  far  from  merely  providing  j»  temporary  remedy 
for  the  exigencies  of  state,  till  parliament  could  be 
assembled,  that  he  had  declared  his  purpose  to  go- 
vern without  the  legislature :  that  as  nepessity  sui* 
persedes  all  law,  it  was  utter  extravagance  to  pre^r 
jtend  to  justify  the  measure  on  legal  principles :  and 

*  Lif«  of  L^Hd,  p.  321. 
VOL*  II,  ^  C 
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that  necessity  never  can  b^  pleaded  in  regard  to  a 
regular  tax  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  since  it  re- 
quires such  time  in  the  levying,  that  there  must  be 
more  than  leisure  to  provide  a  legislative  remedy 
for  the  evil  which  is  alleged  to  call  ibr  the  mea* 
sure.    The  plea  of  necessity  would  never  fail  a 
prince;  and  it  was  well  admitted  on  all  bands, 
that  if  the  law  gave  the  power,  it  must  presume  a 
ftithful  discharge  of  the  duty :  Nay^  idfterwards, 
all  argument  upon  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
was  prohibited,  as  reflecting  upon  so  benign  a  mo- 
narch ;  and  Mr.  Holboum  was  severely  checked 
by  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  for  as- 
suming it  as  a  possible  case  that  such  a  power 
mig^t  be  abused  *. 

Great  was  the  triumph  of  the  court  party  on 
having  obtained  this  opinion.  Wentworth  declared 
*^  it  to  be  the  greatest  service  the  legal  profession 
had  done  the  crown  in  his  time«'^  '*  But,''  says  he, 
<<  unless  his  majesty  hath  the  like  power  declared 
to  raise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state, 
the  crown  seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg 
at  home,  to  be  ccmsiderable  but  by  halves  to  fo- 
reign princes  abroad :  yet  sure  this,  methinks,  con- 
vinces a  power  for  the  sovereign  to  raise  payments 
for  land  forces,  and  consequently  submits  to  bis 
wisdom  and  ordinance  the  transporting  of  the 
money  or  men  into  foreign  states,  so  to  carry,  by 

way  of  prevention,  the  fire  from  ourselves  into 

•  •  ,     -  ■  . 

•  MTiitclocke,  p.  2i,  85.    Rash.  p.  SS2,  ei  te^.    Sute  Triab— 
•hip-money;  see  particularly. pp.  OSP^  S7&— 1. 
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the  dwellings  of  our  eqemies,  (an  art  which  EA- 
ward  III.  and  Henry  Y.  full  well  understood,)  and 
if  by  degrees  Scotland  and  Ireland  :be  drawn  te 
contribute  their  proportions  to  these  levies  for  the 
public,  omne  *w/iV  jwncftw*"— "  This  piece/'  conti- 
nues he,  <<  well  fortified,  for  ever  vindicates  the 
royalty  at  home  from  under. the  conditions  and  ret- 
straints  of  subjects ;  renders  us  alsfo  abroad,  even  ,* 
to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considerable  mo- 
narchy in  Christendom,"  &c»  Sqqh  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Wentworth ;  but  he  stiU  earnestly  disp 
Buaded  from  engaging  in  the  Continental  broils 
alleging  that  it  was  **  a  business  to  be  won  from  tbe 
subject  in  time  of  peace  only ;  the.people  first  ac* 
customed  to  these  levies/'  *^  I  beseech  you,''  sagrs 
he,  **  what  piety  to  alliances  is  there  that  should 
divert  a  great  and  wise  king  forth  of  a  path  which 
leads  so  manifestly,  so  directly,  to  the  establishing 
his  own  throne,  and  the  secure  and  independent 
seating  of  himself  and  posterity  in  wealth,  strength, 
and  glory,  far  above  any  their  progenitors  ;  verily, 
in  such  a  condition  as  that  there  were  no  mor^ 
hereafter  to  be  wished  them  in  this  world,  but  that 
they  would  be  very  e?^act  in  their  care  for  the  just 
and  moderate  government  of  their  people,  which 
might  minister  back  to  them  the  plenties  and  com* 
forts  of  life*,'*  &c.    It  has  been-^aid  that  Charles 


*  Strtf.  Let»  imd  Disp.  toL  ii.  p.  61^  S.  Confideraiions  abomt  a 
war  tpith  Auttria.  Hia  real  motiyet  regarding  the  war^  he  thna  de- 
velopcs  in  a  letter  to  Laud.  **  Good,  my  lord^  if  it  be  not  too  late, 
UN  your  best  to  divert  us  from  this  war :  for  J  foresee  nothing  in  it 
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and  his  mitiisters  were  actuated  by  a  desire    of 
merely  retaining  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  but  this  aflbrds  a  direct  refutation  of  the 
statement ;  and  with  regard  to  Wentworth's  cant 
about  just  and  moderate  government,  his  practice 
estaUiBhes  his  ideas  upon  the  point )  and  the  fbU 
lowing  passage  pro ves  also  the  nature  of  his  theory. 
He  recommended  that  the  king  should  be  '*  sole 
merchant*'  of  salt  in  Ireland,  because  *<  it  is  of  so 
absolute  necessity,  as  it  cannot  stay  on  his  majes- 
ty's hand  j  but  must  be  had,  whether  they  will 
have  it  or  no,  and  may  at  all  times  be  raised  in 
price,  so  fiir  forth  as  his  majesty  shall  judge  to 
stand  with  reason  and  justice-— witness  the  gabelle 
in  Erance  V* 

Mr.  Chambers  and  othere  attempted  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  laws  against  this  monstrous  tax 
of  ship-money ;  but  even  a  hearing  was  denied. 
Oneof  the  judges,  indeed,  openly  remarked,  that 
i*  there  was  a  rule  of  law  and  a  rule  of  govern- 


but  distractions  to  his  mi^esty'fi  affiurs^  and  mighty  dangers  to  w  that 
must  be  minUters ;  slhdi,  not  tfaeauthon  of  the  connael.  It  will 
iieooMiily  pat  the  king  into  all  high  ways  poMible,  dae  will  he  not 
be  able  to  subsbt  under  the  charge  of  it :  and  if  these  fail>  the  next 
win  but  be  the  tsacrificing  those  that  have  been  ministers  thereiD. 
I  profesa  I  will  readily  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  my  master ;  iny 
|kcart  ahottld  give  hipn  ^t  very  freely ;  but  it  would  something 
trouble  me  to  find  those  that  drew  and  eng^igedhim  in  all  these  mischiefs 
busy  about  me  themselves,  in  fitting  the  halter  about  my  neck,  and 
in  tying  the  knot  sure,  that  it  should  not  slip,  as  if  they  were  the  per- 
sons in  the  whole  world  the  most  innocent  of  guilt,  howbeit,  in  truth, 
as  black  as  hell  itself,  and  on  whom  alone  the  punishment  ou|dit  to 
lie.-   P.  66. 

?  Vol.  i,  p.  192,  3. 
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menti  and  that  many  things,  which  might  not  be 
done  by  the  rule  of  law^  might  be  done  by  the 
rule  of  government^."    But  when  some  men  of 
high  rank  demanded  a  legal  hearing,  the  king, 
confident  of  a  favourable  judgment  from  his  pro- 
stituted sworn  guardians  of  the  law,  and  anxious  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  public  indignation,  consented 
to  a  trial  of  this,  the  most  important  question  that 
ever  came  before  an  English  court.    The  indivi- 
dual, whose  case  was  tried,  was  John  Hampden^  Hamiidtt 
a  name  that  will  be  illustrious  so  long  as  patriot-^  ^<:^<>^ 
ism  and  private  virtue  are  venerated  by  men.    He  ntjt 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  oldest  extraction  in  Buck« 
inghamshire,  and  of  a  large  estate ;  and  though^  at 
this  period,  not  much  known  as  a  public  character^ 
univearsally  beloved  in  his  own  county,  and  esteem- 
ed for  his  talents.    His  morals  were  strict;  but 
his  mind  cheerful :  his  resolution,  both  in  the  do* 
set,  the  senate,  and  the  field,  undaunted ;  but  his 
disposition  mildj  his  manners  courteous  and  affitble: 
While  such  were  the  equability  and  moderation  of 
his  temper,  that,  though  eveiy  opportunity  was 
sought  for  an  advantage  against  him,  in  any  un- 
guarded act  or  expression,  none  could  be  found- 
He  had  been  only  rated  for  twenty  shillings^  and 
it  was  his  own  particular  interest  to  submit  to  the 
imposition ;  but  he  disdained  to  comply  with  a  de-i 
mand  that  annulled  all  the  franchises  of  his  coun- 

*  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  3S3.  Chambcra  ooold  obtain  bo  rediem ;  and 
Jennings,  Dsnven,  and  Pargiter,  having  been  imprisoned  for  leftunng 
the  taxy  were  denied  their  Habeas  Corpora,  p.  414>  ^  seq. 
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try ;  and  he  consulted  with  the  greatest  lawyers 
in  the  kingdom  *•    This  was  exactly  the  charac- 
ter fitted  for  the  juncture.    The  case  was  argued 
at  great  length  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber,  before 
the  twelve  judges,  who  delivered  their  opinions  in 
the  fullest  manner :  It  held  the  court  twelve  days  ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  judgment 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  crown.    The  ef- 
frontery with  which  the  principles  of  despotism 
were  advanced,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench, 
mast  satisfy  every  one  of  the  awful  crisis  to  which 
matters  had  arrived.     It  was  asserted  that  the 
power  of  imposing  was  so  inherent  in  the  crown, 
that  no  act  of  the  legislature  could  take  it  away« 
Even  Clarendon,  who  indeed  condemns  the  judg- 
ment in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  tells  us  that 
there  were  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  <*  many  imper- 
tinences,   incongruities,   and    insolences   in    the 
speeches  and  orations  of  the  judges,  much  more 
offensive,  and  much  more  scandalous  than  the 
jjudgments  themselves  t."    Four  of  the  judges  dis- 
sented from  their  brethren,  and  by  their  argument 
partially  vindicated  the  old  law  of  the  country : 
one  of  them.  Sir  George  Crooke,  had  intend- 
ed to  give  his  opinion  for  the  crown,  but  **  his  lady, 
who  was  a  very  good  and  pious  woman,''  inspired 
him  with  a  better  mind.    <<  She  told  him  she  hoped 
he  would  do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  for 

•  Clar.  Tol.  fi.  p.  9eS.    Whitelocke,  p.  2S,  70. 
f  Ckr.ToL  i  p.  Tl.    See  the  case  of  Ship-money  in  the  State 
Tnals,  and  in  Riuh.    The  pleaduigs  are  fall  of  research. 
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fear  of  any  danger  or  prejudice  to  him  or  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  that  she  would  be  contented  to  suffer 
want,  or  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  the 
occasion  for  him  to  do  or  say  any  thing  against  his 
judgment  and  conscience  *•"  The  annals  of  the 
world  do  not  aiibrd  an  instance  of  nobler  conduct : 
were  it  oftener  the  province  of  the  historian  to  re- 
cord the  virtues  of  a  Lady  Crooke,  or  a  Hampden, 
the  fruit  of  his  labours  would  be  redeemed  from 
the  charge  of  being  little  else  than  a  register  of 
crimes. 

When  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  people  were  im- Effect  of 
pressed  with  the  Idea  of  some  state  necessity — ^somemo^t 
danger  from  abroad,  and  submitted  to  it  too  gene-g]^en, 
rally  on  that  account.    "  But  when  they  heard  it  «d  fadings 

*'  ''of  the  peo« 

demand^ed  in  a  court  of  law  as  a  right,  and  adjudg-pk 
ed  so  upon  such  grounds  and  reasons  as  every  bye« 
stander  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law — by  a  logic 
that  left  no  man  any  thing  which  he  might  call  his 
own,  they  no  longer  looked  upon  it  as  the  case 
of  one  man,  but  as  the  case  of  the  kingdom,  which 
they  thought  themselves  bound  in  public  justice 
not  to  submit  to  t/'  The  decision,  therefore,  along 
with  other  circumstances,  filled  men  with  abhor- 
rence, and  with  the  gloomiest  apprehensions ;  ^*  that 
things  carried  so  far  on  in  a  wrong  way,  must 
needs  either  enslave  themselves  and  posterity  for 
ever,  or  require  a  vindication  so  sharp  and  smart- 
ing, as  that  the  nation  would  groan  under  itt.'^ 

*  Whitelocke>  p.  95. 

t  Clar.  Tol.  i.  p.  69,  et  teq. 

X  May,  p.  17. 
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Presages    of    evils    were    m   every 
mouth  *• 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  but  there  were  many  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, who,  looking  no  farther  than  the  present 
time,  and  enjoying  plentiful  fortunes,  dwelt  upoa 
the  evils  which  Germany,  wasted  with  war,  and 
other  countries,  endured,  and  alleged  that  in 
France,  though  there  were  nd  parliaments^  the 
gentry  lived  well :  «*  Some  of  the  greatest  states- 
men and  counsellors  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the 
ancient  language  of  England,  when  the  word  li- 
berty of  the  subject  was  mentionedf ."  The  high- 
clergy  in  particular  exulted,  and  had  it  not  been 
at  the  general  expense,  it  would  have  been  per- 
fectly fair,  that  their  status  and  power  in  the 
community  were  raised,  and  that  men  of  great  fa- 
milies not  only  married  their  daughters  to  their 
cloth,  but  purposed  to  provide  for  their  sons  by 
breeding  them  to  the  church  t    To  exalt  his  bre- 

•  Hackeffl  Life  of  WiUiamay  Pan  fi*  P-  1«7-  See  Weatwwth'a 
remarks  on  Hampden,  in  that  very  letter  in  which  he  would  entrust 
the  cure  of  the  cancerous  malignity  of  the  times,  which  must  be  cut 
forth,  to  one  Esculapius  alpne.  Let.  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  138 ;  also 
p.  15t.  The  last  betrays  a  very  coarse  mind.  See  also  his  sneer  at 
*'  Old  Ned  Coke/'  p.  108,  for  his  dislike  of  monopolies. 

t  May,  18>  19.    Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  251. 

t  Laud  in,  hia  Diaiy  says,  <'  March  6»  1635^,  Sunih^,  WH' 
Ham  Juxon>  Lord  bishop  of  London,  made  lord  high  treasurer.  No 
churchman  had  it  since  Henry  Vllth's  time,  &c.  And  now,  if  the 
diurdi  wili  not  hold  up  themselves  under  God,  I  can^  do  no  mare.** 
Heylin  tells  us  that  his  advancement  was  of  service  in  regard  to  tithes 
in  London.  Life  of  Laud,  p.  304.  Clar.  voi  i.  p.  99.  Straf.  Let. 
and  Disp.  voL  iL  p.  9.  May,  p.  23.  The  people,  when  they  saw  the 
treasurer  riding  with  the  other  bishops,  used  merrily  to  oill  it  the 
church  triumphant. 
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thren  Laud  endeavoured  to  procure  for  t&em  the 
first  offices  of  state :  Juxon,  bishop  of  lAmdon^ 
was  made  treasurer,  with  this  view^  Laud  himself 
being  prime  minister;    and    there   was    a  talk 
amongst  the  younger  clergy,  that  there  was  to  be 
one  of  their  number.  Wren,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
a  secretary  of  state,  and  Bancroft,  bisliop  of  Ox- 
ford, chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    To  give  the 
parochial  clergy  importance  too, jthey  "  were  every 
where  made  justices  of  peace,  to  the  great  griev- 
ance of  the  country  in  civil  affairs,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  spiritual  edification  V^  Acting  upon 
their  plea  of  divine  r^ht  and  authority  to  keep 
spiritual   courts,  the  clergy  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, as  falling  within  their  divine  jurisdiction, 
suits  of  tithes,  as  well  as  all  cases  of  continence, 
&c.  (which  they  claimed  the  power  of  punishing 
by  fine,  &c.  as  well  .as  by  excommunication,  a 
punishment  that  subjected  the  convict  to  imprison- 
ment till  he  were  absolved,  which  might  be  for 
ever;)  and  it  is  a  very  singular  circumstance, 
that  now,  as  during  the  papal  supremacy,  great 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  civil  law.    For 
this  purpose,  the  primate  obtained  a  promise  of 
the  king,  that  the  masters  of  requests  should  all 
be  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  and  also  eight  masters 
ID  Chancery  t.    It  is  too  natural  for  bodies  of  men 


*  IMd«*Claieiidon  also  tdk  as  that  they  nowfaigol  oondeaoebifea 
itid  dvility  to  their  patrons  and  neigfahouTB  in  the  country,  p.  $7,  99b 

t  Heylin's  life  of  Laud,  Introd.  p.  9.  Life,  p.  890.  Straf.  Let. 
and  Disp.  yol.  L  p«  179. 


to  esteem  an  indiridual  who  has  endeavoured, 
even  unjustly,  to  exalt  their  class.    But  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  Laud,  by  his  injudicious 
attempt  to  render  his  cloth  pre-eminent,  exposed 
it  to  the  utmost  danger  of  utter  ruin* 
Negoda.       The  negociation  with  Rome  appears  to  have 
j^r^    proceeded  far*;    and,  in  regard  to  innovations, 
'  what  Laud  durst  not  yet  attempt  in  England  be 
tried  in  Scotland, .  a  country  where  it  was  suppos- 
ed he  might  dictate  with  less  danger  of  resistance. 
The  feelings  of  the  man  may  be  conceived  from 
the  following  language  to  Wentworth  in  i6S4* 
^*  As  for  my  marginal  note,  I  see  you  deciphered 
it  well ;  and  I  see  you  make  use  of  it  too :  Do  so 
still;   thorough  and  thorough.    Oh!  that  I  were 
where  I  might  go  so  too ;  but  I  am  shackled  be- 
tween delays  and  uncertainties  t.*'    It  was  under 
consultation  to  send  out  a  bishop  to  the  American 
colonies  to  insist  upon  uniformity,  and  to  back  him 
with  troops  should  the  colonists  be  refractory  t» 
Here  we  may  remark,  that  the  advocates  of  this 
churchman  have  conceived  their  defence  of  him 
complete,  by  denying  his  purposed  reconcilement 
with  Rome,  which  yet  Heylin  does  not :  but,  in 

*  See  Necessary  Introd;  to  Laud's  Trial  and  Trial  itself.  See  a 
pfoaphlet,  paUished  in  164S,  4tD.  entitled^  ''  The  £n£^  Pope»'* 
which  is  well  written ;  and  the  *'  Pope^s  Nunciosj  or  the  Negoda- 
tions  of  Sig.  Con>  Panzani/'  &c  said  to  be  written  by  a  Venetian 
ge&tleman.  Heylin's  Life  of  Land«  p.  410,  et  $eq.  This  last  I  eon* 
oeive  to  be  pretty  condnsiye  evidence. 

t  Straf.  Let  and  Diap.  vol.  L  p.  9l5tQ. 

%  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  368—9. 
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[       truth,  that  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  ii  Buch 
I       a  view,  since  the  innovations  by  which  he  thook 
the  foundations  of  society  would^  if  submittd  tO| 
have  been  pregnant  with  the  same  baleful  onse<* 
quences.    Nay,  not  a  few  may  agree  with  th»  fol- 
lowing sentiment  in  a  speech  of  Sir  Edward  leer^ 
ing :  <*  He,"  Laud,  *'  pleads  popeship under  the  mme 
of  a  patriarch.    But  herein  I  shall  be  free  and  cleu*, 
if  one  there  must  be,  be  it  a  pope,  be  it  a  patriarcl } 
this  I  resolve  upon  for  my  own  choice,  procuh 
Jove,  procul  a  ftdmine ;   I  had  rather  serve  one  a 
far  off  as  the  Tiber,  than  have  one  so  near  as  th< 
Thames.    A  pope  at  R(Hne  will  do  me  less  hur 
than  a  patriarch  may  do  at  Lambeth.**    Heylin 
with  wonderful  inconsistency,  after  having  dwell 
upon  the  propriety  in  a  religious  sense  of  th^ 
innovations,  nay  approved  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
concilement with  the  Pope,  defends  them  on  the 
principle  of  their  being  calculated  to  allure  the 
Catholics  into  the  English  church,  when  they  per- 
ceived how  trifling  were  the  differences  between 
the  tenets  of  each*.   But  this,  while  it  displays  lit- 
tle candour,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  extremities  to 
which  Laud  was  disposed  to  proceed.    With  all 
his  desire  to  attract  the  Romanists,  he  was  so  far 
froni  adopting  measures  to  conciliate  the  puritans, 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  the  majority  of 
whom  had  no  dislike  to  the  ecclesiastical  govern* 


^  Life  of  Laud^  p.  417.    I  quote  this  author  because  he  was  the 

minion  of  Laud. 

s 
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ment  te  establish^  by  taw  *,  that  by  acts  of  se- 
verityand  persecution  he  goaded  them  idmost  to 
madness.  While,  too,  the  Romish  was  dedared 
to  bea  true,  and  the  mother  church,  the  title  of 
churh  was  denied  even  to  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablihments  of  foreign  protestant  communities  t. 

Ve  now  draw  to  a  conclusion  with  this  melan- 
clUy  picture:  But  there  is  one  circumstance 
npre  to  be  adverted  to.    With  a  view  to  justify^ 


*  Clar.  vol.  L  p.  91,  92,  et  ieq- 

f  In  the  year  1634,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia/ as  she  was  stiO  called, 
mt  oyer  a  Mr.  Rully,  a  Palatinate  minister,  with  letters  to  Land^ 
iquesting  that  a  collection  might  be  allowed  and  recommended  for 
te  distrened  ministers  of  that  country.  This  was  acceded  to,  ami 
Hters  patent  were  passed  under  the  great  seal  in  exa6t  conformity 
*  verbatim)  with  similar  precedents,  both  in  the  last  ragn  and  this ; 
lut  when  Mr.  Rully  carried  them  sealed  to  Laud,  he  fell  into  a  great 
ttssion,  because,  as  formerly,  the  sufferings  of  that  body  were  ascribed  to 
heir  steadfastness  in  "  the  tme  religion^  which  we,  togeUier  with  them, 
irofess  to  maintain ;"  declared,  that  were  it  not  for  his  reafieet  and 
fngagement  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  he  would  not  have  allowed  a 
ioUection  to  be  made  ;  and  that  he  would  not  permit  the  letters  to  go 
brth  in  these  terms :  he  accordingly  struck  out  the  passage,  and  got 
|iew  letters  passed.  Cant's  Doome,  p.  391.  Btraf.  Lai.  and  Dkp. 
rol.  ii.  p.  5^.  Yet  people  were  committed  and  vexed  in  the  Uig^  Com- 
nission,  not  for  writing,  but  even  for  publishing  books  against  the  Pa- 
pists and  Arminians— as  Sparks,  Jones,  Butter,  Bowler,  and  others, 
Dant's  Doome,  p.  185,  while  all  such  works  were  p(ohifaited.f^<'  The 
deigy,"  says  May,  ^'  whose  dependanoe  was  merely  upon  the  kii^ 
frere  wh'dQy  takoi  up  in  admixation  of  his  happy  government,  which 
^ey  nei^et*  concealed  ftotn  himself,  ai  often  as  the  pul^t  gave  themi 
access  to  his  ear ;  and  not  only  there,  but  at  all  meetii^  discoursed 
irith  joy  upon  that  theme ;  affirming  confidently,  that  no  prince  in 
Europe  was  so  great  a  friend  to  the  churdi  as  King  Charles:  that 
^ligion  flourished  no  where  but  in  England,  and  no  reformed  diuxch 
0tained  the  face  and  dignity  of  a  chUrch  but  that.    Many  «f  them 
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or  at  least  palliate  the  tax  of  ship-mone)  it  has 
been  alleged  by  the  celebrated  historian,  ft  whose 
work  we  have  so  frequently  refenred.  Hat  the 


used  to  deliver  thdr  opinion,  that  God  had  dierefore  wtevetdj  pu- 
nished the  Palatinate,  because  their  sacril^  had  bee  so  great  in 
takiDg  away  the  endowments  of  bishoprics.  Queen  iizabeth  her- 
self^  who  had  reformed  religion,  was  but  coldly  praise,  and  all  her 
virtues  forgotten,  when  they  remembered  how  she  cu' short  the  hi- 
ahopric  of  Ely.  Henry  VIII.  was  much  oondemnec  by  them  for 
seizing  upon  ^e  abbies,"  &c.  p,  89. 

Bee  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  toL  i.  p.  3SS,  for  the  eict  produced 
ttpon  the  French  Protestants  by  the  English  ambassador^rd  Scuda- 
inore*8  setting  up  an  altar  in  hia  own  chapel,  which  the;deemed  su- 
perstitioQs.    It  haiarded  the  English  interest  with  that  yety. 

Ab  Mr.  Hume  haa  been  pleased  to  pronounce  a  enl^  upon  this 
prince's  government  during  the  disuse  of  parliaments,  ^'  a  more  gentle 
and  equitable  than  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors,'*  ani  to  say  that 
instances  of  great  rigour  '^  are  rather  to  be  considered  arare  and  de-; 
tached  incidents,  collected  by  the  severe  scrutiny  of  hiorians,  than 
as  proofs  of  the  prevailing  genius  of  the  king^s  admiBtration,*'  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  that  subj^  With  re- 
gard to  the  unjustifiable  acts  of  severity  and  cruelty,  tl  reader  has 
only  to  enumerate  those  we  have  particularized  to  be  sasfied  of  their 
frequency,  and,  as  we  shall  immediately  shew,  the  nuiber  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  what  we  have  given.    In  former  rdgnsif,  in  an  un- 
aetUed  state  of  the  community,  an  irregularity  was  oonnitted  by  the 
executive,  it  was  generally  justified,  or  at  least  palliated  as  necessary, 
by  the  prevailing  party,  who  too  often  encouraged  suclacts,  and  was 
not  sufficient  to  forfeit  for  the  crown  the  popularity  reounding  from 
an  administration  which,  as  a  whole,  was  approved  of  If  the  majority 
of  the  people.    But  Charles  did  not  even  conceal  a  dtermination  to 
dispense  with  the  very  forms  of  the  constitution  ;  andin  the  case  of 
ihe  northern  counties,  that  was  unequivocally  practise,  while,  in  ef- 
fect, the  same  system  was  carried  into  execution  in  t^  south.    The 
question  then  is,  whether  this  illegal  system  was  carrid  through,  and 
whether  the  acts  of  severity  were  cdculated  to  intiddate  men  into 
compliance?   Now,  after  the  case  of  Chambers,  and  others,  after  an 
Older  to  scixe  men's  goods,  and  imprison  their  persoiisf or  attempting 
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money  was  expended  profitably  for  the  state ; 
that  Ui«  nest  of  pirates  at  Sallee  was  rooted  out ; 
and  tbt  the  Putch  were  obliged  to  purchase  a 


10  reoorer  \mt  property  in  a  l^gal  way,  what  oppq6iti<m  eonld  be 
made  to  thdutiea  of  to^nage  and  poundage,  thou^  then  was  even  i^ 
new  book  dbates  ?    If  the  officers  had  been  resisted,  the  act  of  the 
party  refiisii;  the  duties  assumed  a  new  character,  and  would  hare 
met  with  a  trrihle  punishment.    Had  the  people  riseii  in  Dumber9 
for  mutual  pitection,  that  would  at  onoe  have  led  to  martial  law, 
trials  for  tressn,  &c    Indeed,  when  matters  came  to  that  crisis^  it  is 
not  easy  to  onoeive  how  Charles  could  have  made  concessions.    That 
he  would  nc  is  dear,  firom  what  we  shall  detail  in  rqpurd  to  Scotland 
in  the  nexthi^ter.    Grant,  however,  that  he  would,  what  does  this 
prove,  but  tat  he  had  no  scnqple  in  proceeding  to  any  extreipity  which 
should  not  osolutely  force  his  people  to  resist  him  with  arms  ?  What  . 
speciesofgceinment  that  is,  need  not  he  remarked.  Again,  the  cruel 
ruin  of  the  Kteen  soap-boilerB,  left  no  alternative  to  others  in  that  line. 
The  same  mark  apfdiep  to  other  easea  of  illegal  proclamations ;  as 
fuller's  eart,  gold,  com,  &c  &c  and  particularly  that  against  the 
nobility  an>  gentry  residing  in  town.    The  case  of  pir  Anthony 
Roper,  S(c  oliged  others  to  compound  in  rq;ard  to  depopuktions. 
That  of  Mae,  who,  besides  being  so  severely  fined,  had  twelve  or 
fourteen  holes  pulled  down,  had  the  same  efl^t  in  regard  to  builds 
ings  in  I^on^n:    T\ie  case  of  Malever,  &c.  in  regard  to  knif^thood: 
The  severe  hes  under  pretext  of  the  forest  laws  operated  likewise 
there.    Agai,  with  regard  to  religion,  the  sfone  consequences  fiowe4 
from  cruelty  Ad  oppression,  in  so  much  that  the  people  were  content 
to  quit  their  omes,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  Amen 
rica.    Mr.  Hme  sneers  at  all  this^  a^  if  they  were  a  race  of  bigots  ; 
while  he  adnts,  that  these  severities  proceeded  on  innovations  made 
upon  the  reli^on  established  by  law;  hut  are  the  religious  feelings 
of  mankind  t  be  ma«jle  sport  of  ?  Are  they  fair  subjects  of  peraecu-* 
tion,  becausehey  will  not  adopt  any  ^reed  from  the  throne?  And, 
then,  if  they  Uve  no  liberty  in  this  reject,  because  the  king  wills  it» 
what  security  u^ve  they  in  any  other  ?  The  learned  historian  justifies 
the  govemmetln  this  remarkable  way,  that  the  sufierers  might  have 
obtained  immuity  from  persecution  by  submitting;  and  that  they 
■tt£^v<ad  from  heir  own  obstinacy.    But  what  does  any  tyrant  pni^ 
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licence  for  fishing  on  the  English  coast  at  L.S0,06a 
But,  though  this  were  all  to  be  admitted,  it  would 
not  alter  the  case,  since  it  was  not  the  amount  of 
the  assessment,  but  the  arbitrary  impo^itioh  of 


po0e  in  general  to  himwlf  by  MTm^,  unleM  it  be  to  ttdate  ibe 
people  to  sabmiasion  ?  PriTate  reTengej  which  agam  cominoiily 
flows  from  fear^  can  only  extend  to  a  few. — ^The  learned  author 
tdls  xa,  that  the  instances  of  rigonr  were  rate.  Have  vre,  how- 
eyer>  enumerated  but  a  few  ?  and  were  they  not  done  with  an  object 
whidi  they  accomplished?  An  olject  which  was  nothing  diort  of 
Bubslitating  a  govenm&t  of  will  for  the  M  lawfe  of  the  reabn.  Let 
ps^  howereTf  inquire  into  their  number  a  little.  He  probably  pro»f 
f^jBda  in  this  way.  Though  sixteen  soap-boikrs  were  prosecuted  at 
5>noe^  that  was  but  one  case;  but,  snxelyy  it  is  of  no  earthly  hn- 
portanoe  whether  they  were  prosecuted  individually  or  at  once.  About 
two  hundred  of  the  highest  ranks  were  iJl^aDy  prosecuted  at  once, 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  residing  in  town  contrary  to  a  proclamar 
tion.  Rush.  toL  u.  p.  96B,  et  aeq.;  that,  too,  may  be  called  one  case. 
See  also  Strsf.  Let  and  Disp.  voL  iL  p.  14t.  The  proceedings  about 
buildings  may  be  termed  one  case;  but  mark  what  occurred.  The 
severity  towards  Moore  braug|it  L.  100,000  of  rents  under  the  power 
of  the  oonrt ;  and  the  owners,  to  save  their  property  as  a  whole,  were 
glad  to  compound  at  the  rate  of  three  yearns  rent.  Now,  if  we  allow 
Im90  for  each  house,  we  shall  find  that  about  5000  houses  were  in 
this  conditio|i :  I  think  we  may  also  allow  about  a  proprietor  for  every 
house.  The  severe  fiqe  upon  Roper  brought  about  seven  hundred 
into  composition,  some  for  L.1000,  some  for  L.500>  others  for  L.SOO, 
The  same  thing  happened  in  other  cases.  Why  then  are  we  told  of 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  instances?  They  were  such  as  left  no 
man  any  thing  he  orald  call  his  own — not  ev^  the  ears  in  his 
head. 

Mr.  Hume  says,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  flne  imposed  Upon 
Roper,  above  L.30,000  were  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  he  has  not  done  Justice  to  his  authorities.  Rush.  vol. 
ii.  p.  333.  and  Franklyn,  p.  478,  for  both  inform  us  that  the  oommis-. 
sion  which  brought  that  sum  extended  only  to  the  counties  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Warwidc,  and  Nottingham,  and  dut  the  like  comi^: 
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which  the  people  justly  complained;  and  every 
OB€  knows  that  a  tax  imposed  by  a  Turkish  Paciia 
is  frequently  expended  for  a  similar  object.    Ua- 
fortunateiy»  however,  the  English  bad  not  the  con- 
solation of  thinking  that  the  money  extorted  from 
them  was  destined  to  any  useful  purpose :  Luxu- 
ry, hungry  courtiers,  and  the  Queen's  French  at- 
tendants,  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that  ilU 
.acquired  treasure^  while  a  portjion  of  it  w^s  apr 


410118  were  granted  for  odier  eoanties.  In  the  next  place,  the  gam 
aotnaUy  imported  into  the  Exchequer,  waa  frequently  a  mere  trifle  m 
compaiiaon  of  that  levied.  And,  in  the  last  place,  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Chmid  tfana  writes  to  Wentworth:  ^'  Monies  come  in  apaoe  for  dei- 
populationa;  the  trespaasera  in  that  kind  come  in  apace,  and  cam- 
pound  at  the  councU  taUa^  some  for  L.1000,  some  for  L.  JOO,  acme 
L^OO,  and  so  set  up  90  many  farms  agdn."  (It  waa  well  xemarked, 
that  if  they  had  committed  a  wrong,  it  was  intolerable  that  they 
aheuld  for  money  have  been  protected  in  it)  *'  My  Lord  of  Cantor- 
bury  hath.great  care  of  the  church  in  this  business,  for  by  turning 
arable  into  pasture,  diurchmen  have  great  loss.  I  hear  of  700  trea^ 
paaiers  in  this  kind,  great  and  smalL"  Straf.  Let.  and  Disp.  voL  L 
p.  491.  See  about  licensing  towns  to  sell  tobacco,  p.  806.  See  about 
pulling  down  houses.  Ibid.  "  It  is  confidently  spoken,"  says  the 
writer,  ''  that  there  are  above  one  hundred  thousand  jionnds  rents 
upon  this  string  about  London :  I  speak  much  within  compass.  For 
Tuttle,  St.  Giles,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  Holbom,  and  beyond  the  Tower,  from  Wap- 
ping  to  Blackwall,  all  come  in,  and  are  liable  to  fineing  for  annoyr 
ances,  or  being  buUt  contrary  to  fMrodamation,  though  they  have  had 
licences  granted  to  do  so.  My  Lord  of  Bedford's  licence  in  this  case, 
aa  it  is  said,  will  not  avail  him/'  lb.  See  also  p.  243,  261.  See 
about  a  grant  to  Lords  Dorset  and  Holland  to  export  sea-coal  to  Dun- 
kirk and  other  places,  p.  227.  N.B.  In  enumerating  cases,  I  in- 
clude all  those  any  where  given  by  us  in  notes,  as  well  as  in  the  text, 
|uid  introduced  indizectiy  as  well  as  directly,  and  the  members  of 
parli^en^  who  woe  petiwcttted  on  the  dissoluUon,  &c. 
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piled  towards  overturning  the  liberties  and  reli- 
gion of  Scotland.  To  root  out  the  formidable 
nest  of  pirates  at  Sallee,  England  sent  only  four 
ships  and  two  pinnaces,  (at  what  time  could  she 
not  have  done  far  more  than  this  without  any  ex- 
traordinary exertion?)  and  the  success  of  the 
measure  arose  entirely  from  an  accidental  event. 
Sal  lee  had  revolted  from  the  emperor  of«  Morocco, 
and  he  having  dispatched  an  ambassador  to  insti- 
gate Charles  to  attack  the  town  by  sea,  while 
himself  advanced  against  it  by  land,  the  plan  was 
successfully  adopted.  But,  when  it  required  only 
so  small  a  naval  force  to  accomplish  the  object, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  English  government  for 
having  permitted  these  robbers  to  commit  such 
depredations?  As  the  pirates  of  Sallee  fell,  the 
Algerlnes  advanced  to  their  place,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  British  dominions  from  deriving  much 
benefit  from  the  measure.  These  fitted  out  a  fieet 
of  sixty  sail,  took  many  vessels,  one  of  them  valued 
at  L.a60,000,  and  carried  off  between  four  and  five 
thousand  British  subjects  into  captivity.  As  for 
the  Dutch  they  soon  resumed  their  fishing  without  a 
licence,  and  captured  two  East  Indiamen  with 
impunity,  valued  at  considerably  upwards  of 
L.SOO,0000,  or  above  ten  times  the  sum  with 
which  they  had  formerly  purchased  a  tempo- 
rary right  of  fishing.  Nor  was  this  all :  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  Holland,  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  the  English  ports,  and  captured  the 
merchant  vessels,  while  <*  the  seas  were  dangerous 
by  reason  of  the  Dunkirkers.^'    Even  the  high  adi> 
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miral  complained,  that  such  was  the  mismanage* 
ment  of  the  fleet,  ^*  he  could  neither  do  service  to 
the  state,  gain  honour  to  himself,  nor  do  courte- 
sies  to  his  friends  */' 

*  Stnf.  Let  and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  9/1,  SO,  6^,  84,  115,  et  »eq.  i», 
131,  ISS.  It  WM  imagiiied  Uttt  the  Iniiiaeii  of  SaUee  ^raidd  \mn  a 
great  effbet  in  i&dudng  the  people  to  submit  to  ahi^iaoney ;  and  it 
is  utonishing  that  so  litde  was  done  with  that  view.  The  fint  writ 
went  out  in  October,  16S4>,  and  ships  were  sent  oat  against  fiaDee  in 
16S7.--Sidiie7  State  Papem,  toL  ii  p.  37^  48^  ^1.  MS.  White- 
loeke,  p..tti^  €i  0ef.  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  382.— It  may  well  be  ^oeatian- 
ed  whedier  the  sixty  saQ,  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Northunb* 
berland  in  1635,  were  all  or  nearly  to  of  the  royal  navy.  Mei^anl 
vessels  were  geneially  uaed,  omany  emei!gency,  to  coHopsnte  with  die 
king's  ships;  and  see  what  occurred  in  1636.  Straf.  Let  and  Disp,  voL 
ii.  p.  66.  One  immensely  large  ship,  however,  was  buHt  It  was  of 
1637  tons;  the  length  of  her  keel  waa  128  feet;  her  braadlli  48; 
height  of  her  keel  7S  feet  6he  was  named  the  Sovangn,  anl  waa 
tliekigeBtthathadbeenbuil^in£ngland^Id.p.ll6.  RnduvoLiiL 
p.  1139, 1330.  Cob.  ParL  Hist  vol  iL  p.  554.  OU  Do.  vol  viiL  p, 
440,    Coke's  Defect  p«  259* 
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SUUe  qfSeoiland,  and  the  hUmtionqf  ih$  King^His 
visit  to  ScoUandy  CoronaOon,  SfH.'^A  Parliament  ihere^ 
and  meaeuree  paet^^TVial  of  BaknerinOf  S^c.'^Canons 
wd  ServkeJSook  unt  downy  tfnd  the  rfcfpfion  ihq/ 
wi0t  wUh-^ommemffment  of  the  DieturbanceSj  4'^.-^£d^ 
pediHon  to  yuell  the  Scots,  and  iheir  vigorous  resistant ; 
with  the  paeifica^ion  of  Berwick-^  Second  recourse  to  arms 
— ^  Parliament  in  England^  and  its  disscluiion^En' 
try  of  the  Scots  into  England-^Treah/  qfRifpon-^Com- 
cU  qfPeere,  ^. 

Jn  a  former  part  of  our  work  we  have  described 
the  distracted  state  of  Scotland,  and  the  general 
discontent  which  the  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  and  worship  had  produced :  But  it 
will  not  be  iroprc^er  in  this  place  to  present  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
fomented  hostility  to  the  government. 

However  the  idea  of  giving  a  king  to  England  ^^^ 
might;  at  a  distance,  reflect  glory  upon  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  it  was  with  a  truly  prophetic  qiirit 
that  the  people  wept  at  the  departure  of  their  mo^ 
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narch  to  take  possession  of  a  foreign  throne,  since, 
notwithstanding  the  profit  derived  by  the  young 
courtiers  from  their  transference  to  the  sister  king- 
dom,  and  any  ultimate  benefit  from  a  union,  the 
immediate  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  Scot* 
land  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
sank  into  the  insignificance  of  a  province.  Many 
of  the  nobility  had  impatiently  expected  the  ac- 
cession of  James  to  the  English  throne,  as  to  an 
abundant  harvest  of  place  and  emolument  for 
themselves ;  but  they  must  have  early  discovered, 
that  though  the  first  prince  from  the  north  might 
prefer  his  native  subjects,  the  prejudice  in  their 
favour  would  not  descend  to  his  successors ;  and 
that  amid  the  deep-rooted  animosities  of  rival  na- 
tions, the  preference  of  Scotsmen  to  office  in  a 
foreign  country,  must  be  no  less  hurtful  to  the 
sovereign  than  invidious  in  them  *•  Though,  af- 
ter this  prince's  removal  to  England,  Scotland  re- 
tained her  claim  to  independence  as  a  kingdom, 
the  first  became  in  reality  the  seat  of  Scottish  go- 
vernment—«a  circumstance  that  could  not  fail  to 
mortify  a  people,  who,  at  a  much  later  period,  so 
strenuously  resisted  a  union.  Tlie  proud  aristo- 
cracy, who  were  eminent  at  home,  felt  the  con- 
sciousness of  degradation;  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  aimed  at  a  laudable  distinction  in  the 
state,  at  a  time  when  there  were  such  limited 

*  See  Weldon^  p.  67.  regarding  the  feelings  of  the  English  Uh 
wards  the  Scots  in  consequence  of  their  obtaining  offices^  &c  on  th^ 
^ttth  of  the  Tweed, 
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channels  for  the  e]!(ertion  of  active  talent,  per- 
ceived themselves  deprived  of  a  generous  field  of 
ambition,  and  were  naturally  inclined  to  discon- 
tent    Prior  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  was  no  less  injurious  to  the  body 
of  the  people,  than  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
crown  :    The  resources  of  England  enabled  James 
to  abridge  their  influence  i  but  a9  men  are  seldom 
disposed  to  part  with  power,  the  consequence  on 
their  feelings  need  not  be  described.     Had  the 
British    monarch,  however,   merely  directed  his 
measures  to  that  end,  he  might  have  gained  the 
support  of  the  people,  as  he  would  have  deserved 
the  approbation  of  posterity ;  but  he  only  aimed 
at  lessening  the  aristocratic  power,  as  it  clashed 
with  his  own,  leaving  the  people  still  naked  of 
protection,  while  his  religious  innovations,  with 
many  of  his  civil,  in  a  word,  his  undisguised  de- 
sire to  have  the  command  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  his  subjects,  "  without  process  of  the 
common  law,"   begot  an  hostility  in  all  ranks* 
They  who  sincerely  clung  to  the  church-policy 
and  the  established  worship,  to  which  they  had 
sworn,   for  their  own  sakej  they  who  were  in 
some  measure  attached  to  the  system  from  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  a  theatre  in  the 
General  Assembly  for  a  display  of  popular  ability, 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  whose  interest  and 
piety  tended  to  the  same  object,  all  concurred  in 
an  abhorrence  of  the  changes  introducedi  and  the 
tyranny  with  which  they  were  enforced.    Nor 
could  any  man  who  loved  his  country,  behold  with 
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indifi^ence  the  real  subversion  of  the  legtalftture^ 
and  the  erection  of  new  courts  destructive  of  the 
general  security  in  the  law  \ 

But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  sank 
deep  into  the  breasts  of  the  aristocracy.  The  pre- 
lates, since  thdr  late  introduction  to  parliament, 
had,  through  the  extraordinary  institution  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  in  reality  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  legislature ;  and  to  exalt  them  more, 
some  great  civil  offices  were  bestowed  upon  eccle- 
siastics, which  still  fsuther  contracted  the  sphere 
of  ambition  for  the  laity,  while  the  nobles  early 
apprehended  that  the  establishment  of  episcopacy 
would  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  church  lands 
and  the  revocation  of  tithes,  in  order  to  support 
The  art  of  the*  prelates  in  becoming  state.  Their  fears  were 
oTdiiirch.  realized  ou  the  acccssiou  ofCharlcs :  A  general  re- 
^^^  vocation  was  published;  the  pulpit  began  to  resound 
with  the  indignant  cry  of  the  clergy  at  withholding 
the  church's  patrimony ;  and  the  Earl  Nithisdale 
was  sent  down  as  the  king's  commissioner  to  pro- 
mote the  object.  The  circumstance  threatened  to 
be  productive  of  the  most  alarming  consequences. 
The  nobles  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  coundl, 
as  well  as  the  commissioner,  to  their  resentment.  It 
may  afibrd  some  idea  of  their  feelings,  and  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  to  mention,  that  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates,  where  the  revocation  was 
proposed.  Lord  Belhaven,  then  old  and  blind, 
got  *  himself  seated  next  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries, 

*  See  Cliapter  in.  Introduetion  teiMre  to  ScotliDd.    AlflO  Rftw's 
MS.  Hist.  p.  2S3.  Adv.  Lib. 
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irfiom  he  graqied  hard  mth  one  hand,  as  if  to  sup* 
port  his  weakness,  while  with  the  other  he  secret^ 
fy  clntched  a  dagger  to  plui^e  into  his  breast 
on  the  first  commotion.  Intimation  of  the  gene« 
fal  feeling  was  immediately  conveyed  to  court, 
and  the  prince,  abandoning  a^  course  clearly  im« 
practicable,  adopted  another,  which  though  it  has 
been  productive  c£  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  nobility,  while 
the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution  is  aj^mr* 
ently  inconnstent  with  consritutik^al  ^inciples. 

The  original  grants  to  the  nobles  had  been 
grossly  illegal :  Before  the  lands  and  tithes  were 
legally  transferred  to  tiie  crown,  they  were  bestow- 
ed upon  &vourites,  said  many  gifts  had  proceeded 
from  religious  houses  and  bishops,  who  had  no 
title  to  convey  property  over  which  their  right  was 
merely  of  a  temporary  nature.  But  even  if  the 
lands  and  tithes  had  been  vested  in  the  crown, 
there  was  no  bar  in  law  to  prevent  one  prince  from 
recalling  wh^t  his  predecessor  had  alienated  from 
the  royal  patrimony.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
gifts  had  all  been  ratified  by  the  legislature,  and^ 
notwithstanding  a  quibble,  even  by  the  act  which 
annexed  the  temporalities  to  the  crown.  Hence 
it  seems  revolting  to  our  notions,  for  the  sovereign 
to  recal,  e.r  mero  motu,  what  had  been  so  solemnly 
transferred :  yet  the  course  even  latterly  adopted 
by  Charles  involved  that  conclusion  *.    The  man- 


*  Bnraet'B  McBMnali  of  the  H«wiHenit,  p.  SS.  e^  teq.    History  «£ 
hit  own  timely  toL  i.  p.  9p.    Forbes  on  tiUies,  sod  ConneL 
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ner  in  which  the  act  of  revocatioii  was  ratified  by 
the  parliament,  with  the  subsequent  proceedingSy 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  still  farther  alarmed 
the  aristocracy. 

Tithes  up<m  industry  are  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  justice ;  but  those  upon  land  are  on 
a  very  different  footing.    In  all  transactions  rda- 
tive  to  the  soil,  every  one  knows  the  terms  upon 
which  he  enters  into  them ;  the  law  which  pro- 
tects the  owner  in  his  property,  gives  it  to  him 
under  a  certain  condition,  or  burthen,  and  it  would 
be  equally  preposterous  for  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  that  was  burthened  with  mortgages— 4uid 
which  he  bought  under  that  deduction — to  com* 
plain  of  the  hardship  of  paying  other  people's 
debts,  as  to  complain  of  tithes.    Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  people,  who  are  scarce- 
ly warm  in  their  possessions— possessions  that  they 
never  could  have  bought,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
burthen  of  tithes,  &c.  complain  that  the  parsons 
take  from  them  so  much  that  they  have  little  to 
themselves*.     Where,  indeed,  agricultural  im- 
provements are  projected,  tithes  are  hurtful,  be- 
cause the  clergyman  derives  part  of  the  outlay  in 
the  shape  of  produce.   But,  as  in  the  common  case, 
there  is  no  hardship,  so  a  remedy  might  be  pro- 
vided ibr  this  without  injuring  the  rights  of  par- 
ties.   The  Romish  clergy  did  not  escape  the  gene- 

*  Thu  18  clearly  stated  by  Swift,  toL  iiL  p.  liN).  Nichol's  Ed.  He 
justly  remarks,  that  the  title  of  the  deigy  to  tithes  is  older  than  any 
man's  to  hisesute.  This  was  a  more  politic  ground  to  advanoe  than 
that  of  divine  right. 
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ral  gradge  at  their  exactions,  though  an  expendi- 
ture on  agricultural  improvement  was  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  society ;  and  as  the  tithes  were, 
at  the  reformation,  when  taken  from  the  church, 
instead  of  being  consolidated  with  the  right  to  the 
soil,  transferred  to  the  great  aristocracy,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  titulars,  .exacted  them  with  a  ri- 
gour to  which  the  people  had  never  been  exposed 
from  the  catholic  clergy,  it  produced  a  depend- 
ance  of  smaller  proprietors  upon  the  titulars,  which, 
with  their  rancorous  passions,  were  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  The 
plan  latterly  adopted,  and  which  was  expressly  de- 
clared to  flow  from  a  resolution  to  prevent  that 
dependency  on  subjects,  was,  therefore,  to  insist, 
under  a  threat  of  revocation,  that  the  titulars  should 
dispose  of  their  rights  to  tithes  to  the  respective 
proprietors,  or,  as  they  were  called,  heritors,  from 
whose  estates  they  were  exigible.  The  terms  were, 
that. the  lands  should  be  valued,  and  the  tithes  be 
estimated  at  a  fifth  of  the  rent ;  and  that  the  he- 
ritors should  obtain  them  at  ten  years'  purchase, 
or  accumulation,  then  a  reasonable^rate,  allowing 
an  adequate  deduction  for  the  value  of  leases  which 
they  might  hold,  a  modicum  for  the  support  of  the 
parochial  clergyman,  &c.  and  a  tax  of  six  per  cent 
to  the  king.  Obstructions  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, thrown  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement ; 
but  these  were  surmounted  by  rigorous  measures, 
the  parties  being  obliged  to  submit  their  difier- 
ences  to  the  crown;  and,  though  at  the  outset, 
the  measure  produced  discontent  amongst  the  no- 
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bOitjr,  it  proceeded  evai  during  £he  intenregnum* 
Botit  codd  not  fdl  to  ocour  to  all  parties  that,  on 
the  same  principle  fliat  Cbarie«»  ex  mere  isote,  set 
aside  the  authority  of  royal  grants  and  pariiamen* 
taiy  latificationB,  i^  order  to  promote  his  views,  he 
might  afterwards,  for  llie  purpose  of  restorii^  tibe 
patrimony  of  die  church,  wrest  the  tithes  fix»n  the 
heritors,  whose  situation  rendered  them  incapsUe 
of  a  vigorous  resistance.  Such  a  pious  undertaking 
must  have  been  encouraged  by  his  ardi-adviser 
Laud,  whose  zeal  in  regard  to  tithes  induced  him 
to  prosecute  Selden  in  the  High  Commission,  for 
denying  that  they  were  of  divine  origin;  What 
heaven  had  commanded  to  be  set  apart  fw  the 
church,  no  human  act  could  lawfully  deprive  her 
of.  Another  part  of  the  plan  regarded  the  church* 
lands,  which  had  been  engrossed  by  the  nobles,  un- 
der the  title  of  Lords  of  erection,  through  which 
the  new  prelacy  were  left  without  adequate  livings* 
The  plan  was,  that  the  superiorities  of  these  lands 
should  be  transferred  to  the  crown,  at  a  reasonable 
composition,  and  new  rights  be  granted,  that,  out 
of  the  feudal  casualties  thence  arising,  there  might 
be  a  fund  of  augmentation  for  the  bishops  *• 

Hie  arrangement,  in  regard  to  tithes,  ought  to 
have  raised  up  a  .party  to  counterpoise  the  great 
aristocracy;  Init,  whether  from  the  high  rate  of 
the  purchase,  the  heritors  paid  the  full  value^  and 


*  Forbet  ob  Tithes ;  aad  ConneL  Alao  a  collectitfn  of  docmneats 
in  Advocate's  Lib.  which  I  presume  are  the  MS.  tzeatiae  quoted  by 
Mr.  Laing^I  can  find  no  other.    Statutes  in  10S3. 
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the  pecuniary  difficulties  into  which  it  plunged 
them }  whether  from  an  idea  of  insecurity  in  the 
acquisition^  or  general  abhorrence  at  the  civil  and 
ecdesiastical  innovations  which  accompanied  the 
measure,  no  such  consequence  flowed  from  it.  lo- 
deed»  at  first  a  deputation  was  sent  from  the  ba- 
ronsi  (tenants  of  the  crown,  or  proprietors  of  land) 
to  state  to  his  majesty  that  <<  they  were  not  hurt  in 
their  teinds  (tithes)  by  the  nobilitie  who  were 
i^reeing  for  themselves ;''  but  it  soon  afterwards 
proceeded  with  some  rapidity  *  • 

Though  James  had  penetration  enough,  when  he 
visited  Scotland  in  I6I7,  to  perceive  the  fatal  cf«***^"*^ 
fects  that  must  be  produced  by  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Laud,  to  obtrude  farther  innovation  on  the 


•  How's  MS.  Hist  p.  238,  year  1625;  p.  2S4,  year  1627.  Mr 
Lsing  would  hsre  had  the  tithes  "  gratoitottBly  restored  to  Uie  land* 
hoiders;"  but  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  restored  in 
this  place;  for  when  had  they  belonged  to  the  land-owners?  Not 
one  of  them,  surely,  could  ever  trace  his  right  to  any  thing  like  the 
period  when  tithea  were  first  given  to  the  church.  The  heritors  held 
their  lands  under  the  burdien  of  tithes ;  and  whatet er  might  have 
been  said  about  the  claim  of  the  clergy,  it  would  have  been,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  most  unjust,  nay,  a  revolutionary  measure,  striking 
at  the  root  of-  property,  to  have  taken  the  rig^t  from  the  titukrv, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  parliament,  and  confirmed  by  such  a  length 
of  time,  and  transferred  it  to  the  land-owners.  As  to  the  policy  of 
the  measure,  in  regard  to  attaching  the  heritors  to  the  crown  in  oppo« 
fiitioA  to  die  nobiUty^  it  may  be  equally  doubted.  The  nobility,  who 
were  the  most  powerful,  would  have  been  alienated ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  perttuade  the  heritors  that  they  were  merely 
used  as  a  convenient  medium  for  ultimately  recovering  the  whole  to 
the  church :  that  after  they  were  detached  from  the  nobility,  the  h.U 
ler  would  support  such  a  step  to  humUe  them^  and  they  wofold  be  in- 
capable of  resistance. 
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Scottish  church,  he  departed  firom  that  wise  policy 
in  his  old  age*  and  was  prevented  only  by*  death 
from  attempting  a  greater  change  by  persecuticm. 
Charles,  who  conceived  that  his  scheme  for  re* 
dudng  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  such  an  ec- 
clesiastical system  as  was  compatible  with  his  ideas 
of  monarchical  government,  could  never  be  com- 
pletely successful  while  Scotland  operated  as  an 
example  to  bis  English  subjects  to  persist  in  non- 
conformity, and  who  imagined  that  he  might  at- 
tempt, in  that  country,  what  would  still  be  prema- 
ture on  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  determined  to 
proceed  in  the  plan  of  innovation  with  a  higher 
hand.  Laud  became  the  supreme  director  of  ec- 
clesiastical a£&irs,  and  new  bishops  in  the  north 
were  still  more  eager  than  their  predecessors,  or 
older  brethren,  to  signalize  themselves  in  advancing 
the  authority  of  their  order,  and  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  their  prince,  by  completing  his  plans.  The 
first  innovators,  when  opposed  by  the  popular  voice, 
generally  proceed  with  some  degree  of  caution,  be- 
cause, however  ready  to  sacrifice  their  principles 
to  their  ambition,  they  retain  a  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  and  are  hampered  by 
the  prejudices  of  their  youth  :  But  their  succes- 
sors, if  equally  unprincipled,  as  they  have  imbibed 
only  the  spirit  of  change,  are  superior  to  such  feel- 
ings, and  becoming  insensible  to  consequences,  by 
the  hope  of  aggrandizement,  drive  matters  to  ex- 
tremity. Thus  it  happened  in  Scotland :  the  young- 
er bishops  were  preferred  by  Charles,  not  as  for- 
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merly,  by  the  recommendation  of  their  seniors^ 
but  through  their  interest  at  court ;  and  chiefly 
through  the  recommendation  of  Laud,  who  was 
naturally  guided  in  his  choice  by  their  supposed 
aptitude  to  carry  throij^h  his  grand  designs.  These 
men  kept  apart  from  their  seniors,  and  by  their  iiu 
fluence  with  the  English  primate,  prevailed,  by  his 
mediation,  on  the  king  to  prescribe  rules  to  the 
older  bishops,  which  they  reluctantly  acceded  to : 
while  these  junior  prelates  sighted  the  ordidaiy 
clergy,  as  attached  to  tlie  presbyterian  government, 
and  tibus  heightened  the  popular  discontent  *• 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  Charles  published  a 
severe  proclamation  against  recusants;  and  the 
presbyterians,  who  adhered  to  that  religion  which 
they  had  sworn  to  with  the  late  king,  had  the  mor- 
tification to  perceive  themselves  ranked  with  pa- 
pists, a  body  then  held  by  protestants  in  such  ab- 
horrence. But  they  still  so  stoutly  resisted  the 
ceremonies  introduced  by  the  five  articles  of  Perth, 
that,  when  the  sacrament  was  dispensed  in  £din^ 
burgh  on  pasche*dajf^  in  the  year  1625,  only  six  or 
seven  people  knelt  In  the  year  iGtJ^  (whether 
there  was  one  in  1626  does  not  appear,)  there  was 
no  conununion  in  consequence  of  the  popular  dis- 
like to  kneel,  and  a  letter  was  dispatched  to  Charles 
praying  for  a  relaxation  of  the  ceremonies :  But 
he,  fiur  from  listening  to  the  prayers  of  his  peqd^ 


•  Giitliie]r^  P*  13.  «l  le?.    Bnmet'i  Mcmdii  of  the  Hamiltmiii,  gk 
«»,S0. 
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declared  himself  exceeding^j  ofifended  at  tkeir  pre- 
sumption, ordered  the  punishment  of  die  linglead* 
ers,  and  more  rigorously  enforced  the  ceremonies. 
The  people  were^  however,  inflexible :  the  sacm^ 
mmt  was  either  not  dispensed  at  ail,  or  then  with 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  presbyterian  preacb- 
ers  were  heard  with  reverence,  the  episcopal  with 
contempt  and  detestation ;  and  the  foUy  of  the  lat- 
ter, Bot  to  give  it  a  harsher  name,  merited  no  better 
treatment.  One  uttered  from  the  pulpit  bitter  exe- 
crations against  those  who  did  not  keep  Yaoh^dagf  ; 
another;  a  prelate  too,  preached  about  the  divine 
calling  of  bishops.  In  the  proceedings  in  the  sister 
kmgdom,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the  people  descried 
the  approaching  storm.  The  cnisl  persecution  of 
Leighton  appears  to  have  spread  dismay,  and  to- 
gether with  the  attempt  to  suppress  his  book,  made 
that  book  to  be  read  with  uncommon  avidity. 
The  removal  of  Scottish  ministers  too^  finom  thdr 
fivings  in  Ireland,  augured  no  &vounible  intention 
towards  Scotland  *• 


•  Gvtlirey^  p.  13.  Row's  MS.  Hut  Balmofno'i  Ditty,  in  8ttt» 
Trials,  vol.  liL  p.  605.  The  following  is  a  curioos  letter  from  Sir 
J.  Mede,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Sir  M.  flacfc- 
^riBe,  dated  16th  Maj,  1S8S.  '' The  fiatmday  befim  die  Monday  tlie 
laat.wedk,  it  is  said  my  Lad  ChanoeUor  of  Scotland  deli vered  a  bold 
message  to  the  king,  as  from  the  nobility  and  commons  of  that  kingdom, 
>ia.  that  they  had  been  infonned  his  nugesty  intended  to  anmil  Uie  ii* 
bssrties  of  the  Xnglisli  nation;  and  that  ^^eing  their  privileges  wiaretk^ 
▼ery  same,  and  that  they  served  the  same  master,  diey  looked  ibr  the 
same  measure,  and  wotdd  lose  their  laat  drop  of  blood  rather  than 
libeir  Iftertiea.  He  adviaed  his  n^jesty  to  follow  the  adilen  af  the 
parliament,  which,  if  he  should  once  more  dissolve,  he  wouIdiiaOTid 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom."   Aysc*  MSS.  Brit.  Mas.  No.  4161. 
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Matters  were  in  this  position  when  Charies,  in  charies 
the  year  1 6SS,  visited  his  native  country.  Joy  was  JlJ^l  ^^ 
universally  difiused  at  his  approach*.  The  re- 
membrance of  former  times  of  glory  to  their  na^ 
tion  was  revived,  and  men  ascribed  to  their  prince 
the  qualities  which  they  wished  not  such  as  his 
previous  measures  had  betrayed.  This  joy  how- 
ever vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  very  op* 
posite  feeling,  when  they  discovered  that  his  Ob- 
ject in  visiting  his  native  country  was,  not  to  re- 
dress their  grievances,  but  to  increase  them  by 
subverting  their  civil  constitution,  and  by  farther 
violent  changes  on  that  species  of  worship  and  re- 
ligious establishment  to  which  they  were  so  zeal- 
ously devoted  The  coronation  as  king  of  Scot- 
land, was  of  itself  calculated  to  inspire  the  high- 
est transport  in  an  afiectionate  people  j  but,  as  if 
this  unfortunate  prince  had  hugged  the  opportunity 
for  insulting  the  fondest  feelings  of  his  subjects, 
and  blighting  every  hope,  ceremonies  that  savour^ 
ed  of  popery  were  exhibitetl  t.  The  scene  is  well 
described  even  by  a  cotemporary  warm  advocate 
for  prelacy  and  the  royal  cause.  *<  Now,*'  says 
he,  ^  it  is  maiked  that  there  was  a  four*nooked 
taffil,  fti  manner  of  an  altar,  standing  within  the 
kirk,  having  standing  thereupon  two  books,  at 
least  resembling  clasped  books,  called  bUnd  books^ 
with  two  chandlers  and  two  wax  candles^  whilk 


•  Clir. yoLl p.  79. 
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were  on  light,  and  a  bason,  wherein  there  was  no- 
thing :  At  the  back  of  the  altar,  (covered  with 
tapistiy,)  there  was  an  rich  tapistry,  wherein  the 
crucifix  was  curioudy  wrought;  and  as  thir  hi- 
sbopsp  who  were  in  service,  past  bj  this  crucifix, 
they  were  seen  to  bow  their  knee  and  beck, 
which  with  their  habit  was  noted,  and  bred  great 
fear  of  inbringing  of  popery  V  The  bishops' 
rochet  on  Sunday  grieved  and  alarmed  the  peo- 
ple, and  Arminianism  began  to  be  openly  preach- 
ed f. 

The  extraordinary  institution  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles  has  already  been  described.     The 
whole  nomination  was,  particularly  after  the  act 
1609,  in  effect  centred  in  the  bishops,  who  being 
again  wholly  dependent  on  the  throne,  culled  out 
such  members  from  the  other  estates  as  were  alike 
suitable  to  their  own  and  their  master's  designs 
But  Charles  even  availed  himself  of  the  act  1594, 
by  which  a  member  from  each  estate  was  to  be 
summoned,  of  course  by  the  king  himself,  to  con- 
sider the  bills  before  they  were  even  presented  to 
the  Lords  of  Articles :  and  being  well  aware  that, 
by  all  these  measures,  parliament  was  reduced  to 
the  situation  of  a  clumsy  engine^   for  ratifying 


^  Spaldingy  toI.  i.  p.  S3.  Land  violently  thnut  the  archfukhop  of 
Glaigow  ftdde,  becftuse  from  an  averrion  to  incenae  the  peopla  lie 
had  appeared  withoat  the  habit  preacribed  for  hia  apiritoal  ftinctioii, 
and  rabatitated  the  bishop  of  Rom,  exclaiming;,  ''  are  you  a  church-* 
man,  and  want  the  coat  of  your  order?**   Ruah.  yoL  iL  p.  18S. 

t  Spalding,  toL  i.  p.  f 6.  State  Tdal^  roL  ixi»  p,  905.  Balne* 
rino's  Dittay. 
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\9lat  had  been  previously  resolved  on  by  himself, 
he  sat  many  hours  in  doSe  and  deep  consultation 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Artides.    Besides,  the  no- 
bles were  even  precluded  from   presenting  arti- 
cles to  the  Lords  who  sat  on  them,  or  giving 
advice  \    His  object  was  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  for  £uilier  inroads  upon  the  few 
remaining  civil  privileges  of  his  subjects,  and  for 
the  total  subversion  of  the  present  worship,  as  well 
as  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  Presbyterian 
polity^      Many  banefhl  acts  were  passed;  but^*^i^ 
there  were  three  in  particular  which  struck  tlie  ^  v^ 
greatest  terror,  and  were  deemed  the  most  im-"°"** 
portant.    The  first  confirmed  a  power  arrogated 
by  the  king  to  alter  the  habits  or  apparel  of  church- 
men.   The  second  ratified  aU  former  acts  about 
religion,  which  implied  a  most  extensive  power. 
The  last  confirmed  the  general  revocation  for- 
merly issued,  of  tithes  and  church  lands.    Whe- 
ther Charles  had  fully  resolved  to  persist  in  his 
bold  scheme  for  recovering  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  out  of  lay  hands,  or  only  intended  that  it 
should  impend  over  the  heads  of  the  nobility  to 
force  them  into  submission  to  other  measures,  as 
in  regard  to  religion,  to  the*  sale  of  tithes,  and  to 
resigning  superiorities,  and  even  part  of  the  lands 
on  easy  terms,  that  a  provision  might  be  made  for 

*  Id.  p.  906,  e07.  Balfour's  AnnalB,  yoL  iL  p.  67,  et  seq.  Bee  also 
as  to  this  subject,  4  Ch.  Introd.  Cowper^s  Apologetical  Letter.  He 
says  that  the  bishops  were  Darned  by  the  chancellor^  and  they  again 
nominated  the  nobles,  some  of  them  Papists.  A  list  of  the  barons 
(frediolders)  and  burgesses  was  given  in  by  tiie  Idng.  See  Lord 
Haiks*  puUicatioa  of  letters  in  this  nign,  p.  4?. 

VOL.  IL  2  E 
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the  preient:  prebcy,  asd  evei} .  &r  mttiAcI  «UMb^ 
the  restoration  of  which  woa  part  of  hisfila»  ^<mvf 
be  questioned.  The  first  otjcjct  has  be^  mspAiA 
to  him  by  high  authority :  The  dergy  anticipaiedl 
ity  and  the  aristocracy  were,  alarmed  *; 

At  jSrst  sight  it  appears  unMcotintable  how  aiijf 
pariiament  should  h%ve  passed  acts  which  were 
even  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  mfemberai 
themselves  \  but  the  difficulty  vanishes  on  a  closer 
inspection.  As,  after  the  union  of  the  cromis^: 
Scotsmen  were  advanced  to  Engli^  htfnourss  so^ 
many  Englishmen  were  created  pews  of  Scothuads 
who  did  not  hqld  one  foot  of  land  in  that  kiog* 
dom.  From  these  Charles  obtained  many  pro8ie% 
and.  as  the  peers  and  commons  aU  sat  and  v^tedte^ 
gether,,  these  were  of  immaise  conse^ence  tq  the 
king.  Then  there  were,  the  officers  of  stated  alld 
many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  themselves^  who,  ha#> 
ying  ruined  themselves  m  Englanid^  were  whoUy 
dependent  on  the  royal  bounty.  The  act  about 
the  apparel  of  the  clergy  was  purposely  Uendled! 
with  another  which  recogoked  the  prerogative*, 
that  opposition  to  the  one  might  be  accompanied 
with  the  appearance  of  resisting  the  other,  to 
which  few  were  at  this  time  inclined  on  principle^ 
and  to  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  ta 
have  objected;  moreover  all  matters  were  pass^ 
ed  precipitately  in  one  day  without  the  colour  of  a 
debate,  in  so*  much  that  when  Lord  Melville,^  now 

9 

*  B*lfoiir^s  AUnftls^  MS.  Burnetfs'Hist  of  Bis  own  thnes^  toI.  x. 
p.  SSI  This  author  mfoxmsiu  that  Sir  Thomas  Hbpe^  the  king^s  ad* 
irocate,  undertook  to  icteover  t&e  lands  for  the  orown;  but  had  not 
been  sinoere.    Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons^  p.  30. 
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§U  flftnlfieed  in  life>  stMd  ttf)  slttd  eldaittMd  to 

tile  kiogi  w66  ikttedd«d  ht  petH6ti,  '^  I  bAvt^  dwam 
wHb  y^r  Mi«n  ati^  the  trhole  kingdom^  to  th« 
Coilfhsttoh  6f  FAitfr»  ih  ^vrlnch  the  ln<k)vatiom  im 
tMd^  by  fb^se  ai^tidesl  were  t^dlemrilj  abjtii^d' --^ 
hi»  td^^sty,  elibugl^  he  Wt^  dtscontiertefd,  and  tfvetl 
reih&d  for  aO  iii^ilt^  soon  returnedi  and  coin'^ 
ftiamdtd  ihenk  tiot  to  deliberate  but  to  v^tek  /To 
Mdi  *  ^0«t«mt>tible  pageant  of  statef  did  he  re^ 
duce  the  legislature^  tfc^t,  acting  the  part  of  clerk 
hiimelf^  h^  wrote  ^wn  the  dbveral  names  ai  they 
were  <sded,  and  said,  ^^  1  slifall  know  to<by  who 
shall  db  tne  service/'  Yet  all  these  arts  were^kf^ 
atiflk^ient  to^  oomtmind  &  majority :  It  was  getie-^ 
rsdly  thongfit  and  declared,  that  the  votes  prepon<* 
derated  on  the  popuhir  side,  and  that  the  clerk^ 
n^istor  made  a  lake  return.  The  Earl  o^  Rothes^ 
who  duTM:  ndt  hate  ventured  so  &t  without  soo^ 
just  gr^ittld,  started  from  his  chair,  and  quarrelcid 
the  cleric  on  the  spot.  Btre  Charles  instantly  com^ 
fnanded  him  to  be  silent,  ijt  else  to  substantiate  thi^ 
charge,  which  amotmted  to  treason,  oh  the  peril 
of  his  life.  Rothes,  knowing  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  a  conviction  of  the  offender  in  such 
evil  days^  when  the  whole  influ^ce  of  the  crOwft 
would  be  interposed  in  his  favour,  and  aware  that, 
according  to  the  principles  then  recognised,  he 
should  involve  fainisdf  in  &  capital  crime  by  a  fail- 
ure, prudently  obeyed  the  mandate  to  be  silent  *. 

*  RoVs  Hist.  MS.  p.  250.  Cowper*8  Apologetical  Letter^  MS. 
Rob.  iiL  9*tS.  Adv.  lib.  BaUbur's  MS.  p.  00,  etseq.  Rush.  toL  ii 
p.  ISS.   Buniet's  Hist  p.  M   PeUtion  in  Babneriiio'i  Dittay^  State 
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OflBoii  Such  arbibary  measures,  such  a  deteanined 
o!!^  fid-  purpose  to  overturn  the  established  religion,  bred 
"'•'**^  ^a  distrust  in  eveiy  mind.  Charles  left  Scotland 
discontented,  and  the  dissenting  part  of  the  aristo- 
cracy  soon  perceived,  by  their  marked  proscription 
from  favour,  that  their  names  had  not  been  taken 
down  in  vain  \  To  remove  the  royal  prejudice, 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  the 
obnoxious  acts,  a  petition  was  prepared  by  one 
Haig  an  advocate,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  nobte 
and  presented  to  the  throne.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing to  present  the  petition,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  deemed  a  bold  step,  it  was  conceived  to  be 
advisable  to  intimate  their  purpose,  and  Charles 
so  severely  checked  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  so 
hotly  commanded  that  the  measure  should  be 
dropt,  that  it  was  instantly  abandoned.  The  se- 
quel affords  an  instance  of  an  abuse  of  power, 
and  of  misgovemment  almost  unparalleled.  The 
measures  happened  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation 
between  the  Lord  Balmerino,  who  had  hitherto 
led  a  very  retired  life,  and  a  confidential  man  of 
business,  a  writer  or  notary,  whom  he  patronized ; 


Trmls.  Luge  Dedintionj  p.  11, 12.  Mr.  LaingnyB  tha^  CharleB,  in 
thiB,  rather  eTtded  than  disowned  the  cfaaige  of  a  iklae  letnm  ;  hat  it 
is  poaitiyely  denied  in  the  strongest  terms. 

*  Ckr.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  80,  81,  103.  Charles  would  not  speak  to 
Rothes  and  others.  This  author^s  account  of  Scottish  affiiiia  is  gener- 
ally incorrect  His  prejudice  aj^ainst  that  people  is  unhounded,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  ascribes  all  the  opposition  to  die  laxity  of 
government  in  not  obtruding  the  innoyations  at  once. .  The  efiect 
of  his  principles,  when  he  got  power,  was  bitterly  felt  by  that  na- 
tion, and  necessarily  defeated  its  object;  but  experience  passes  over 
some  men's  heads  in  vain.    Large  Declaration,  p.  1 1. 
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and  when  the  latter  had  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  no  petition  had  been  presented  against  the 
imfair  proceedings  in  parliament,  his  lordship,  ha- 
ving laid  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  Exhibited  a 
draft  of  that  jiist  alluded  to.  Pleased  with  the 
production,  the  notary  unfortunately  conceived 
that  he  might,  without  any  great  breach  of  trust, 
secretly  take  a  copy ;  and  with  an  imprudence 
still  more  exceptionable,  he  permitted  the  se- 
cret to  be  wormed  out  of  him  by  one  Hay 
of  Naughton,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  Bal- 
merino's  enemy.  Hay,  elated  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  vengeance, '  communicated  the  circum- 
stance to  Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  who  post- 
ed to  court,  and  represented  that  this  petition 
contained  libellous  matter,  and  had  been  indus- 
triously circulated  to  stir  up  sedition  *.  That  a 
pernicious  libdi  may  make  its  i^^pearance  under 
the  form  of  a  petition,  either  to  the  king  or  the  par- 
liament, may  be  fidmitted,  and  as  this  was  compos- 
ed with  spirit,  it  would  not  have  accorded  with 
the  usual  current  of  the  administration  to  have 

• 

permitted  any  censure  of  public  measures  to  pass 
unpunished  in  this  shape  more  than  in  another. 
Yet,  as  the  slightest  examination  proved  the  false- 
ness of  the  archbishop's  report,  the  petition,  which 
was  not  composed  by  Balmerino,  having  neither 
been  published,  nor  intended  for  publication,  but 
abandoned,  the  instant  the  king's  sentiments  about 
receiving  it  were  known,  and  afterwards  merely 
shewn  to  a  friend  in  confidence,  who  had  impru- 

*  Guthrey,  p.  10^  11^  1^    Row*8  MS.  p^  S^S.to  902. 
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dently^  (he  does  not  «^>ear  to  biMe  irted  firom  a 
treacherous  motive^)  revelled  it  to  bd  indivjdnal 
who  had  taken  a  perfidiow  advantage  of  tbia  etr- 
cuoistance»^-*tbe  goveromenfc  wbi^  oouldt  on  laoh 
a  groondi  strike  at  t^e  nobleman's  li&»  had  raach- 
edt  almost^  the  last  stage  of  despotism*  But 
Charles  and  his  miniateni  had  eipceted  ihe 
cordial  support  of  Balmerino  to  all  Ae  pabUc 
measurev  meditated,  and  his  exposition  as  a  atatea- 
man  in  parliament,  to  the  late  enactments,  made 
them  ready  to  sacrifice  him  on  any  ground- 

Balmmno's  father  had  been  condemned  as  a 
traitor  in  the  preceding  reign,but  pardoned  and  res- 
tored tp  his  blood  and  estate ;  and  it  vaa  imagined 
that  this  ought  to  have  bound  the  son  in  soeh  indis- 
joluUe  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  throne,  as  to  advance 
all  its  schemes  (  but  he  probably  thonght,  with 
his  &tber,  that  he  had  more  cause  to  comfdain  of  in- 
justice in  the  prosecution,  than  to  be  grateful  for  a 
remission  of  the  sentence.  During  the  late  king's 
intrigues  for  the  English  crown,  he  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  pope  in  the 
attainmeiit  of  his  object,  and  a  letter  with  his  mg- 
j^at^re,  hadt  in  the  proaeeution  of  his  schemes,  been 
dispatched  to  Clement  VIII.  The  pdicy  was  dan- 
gerous^ since  the  discovery  c{  it  was  calculated 
to  inapire  every  Protestant  with  apprehen^on, 
and  concealment  was  almost  impracticable.  But 
in  t^is  instance  the  policy  aeemed  to  be  jus- 
tified by  successful  secrecy*  Elizabeth,  indeed, 
whose  vigjiance  nothing  escaped,  had  got  a  sur^ 
mise  of  the  affair }  but  a  steady  denial  by  James 
made  it  be   disbelieved  and  forgotten.      After- 


*M;^»»   . 
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wtads^  bemevBTj  Cardinal  Bdlarmine  provoked^ 
as!  well. by  the  controversiiEd  writings  of  the  British 
king,  as  by  the  disappointment  of  ca(holits  in  that 
iBoairQh^a  seign,  though  James  went  as  far  as  he 
dnrst,  published  this  letter  -m  a  proof,  either  of 
that  princess  insincerity  or  apostacy,  and  the  pub« 
lication  loixsed  that  jealousy  in  prbtestantsi  for 
which  it  was  intended.  In  fab  own  justification, 
James  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  circumstance^ 
and  impute  it  to  the  treachery  of  Balmerino,  his 
secretary,  who  must  have  tak^ri  advantage  of  a 
miqfkkaced  confidence,  to  procure  the  signature  to 
a  doGunent  of  which  the  monarch  did  not  suspect 
the  existence.  The  event  afforded  a  welUfounded 
triumph  to  'Balmerino^s  enemies,  Gecil,  Spottis- 
wioode,  Dunbar,  and  others,  who  urged  it  to  his 
ruin.  He  declares  in  hi^ narrative,  and,  as  heap* 
peals  to  the  Lords  Burleigh,  Lennox,  and  some 
others^  for  its  truth,  .we  can  scarcely  refuse  him 
credit,  especially  when  we  collate  this  with  other 
parts  of  James's  conduct,  that  the  king  both  knew 
and  approved  of  the  letter;  but  that  he  (Balmerino) 
was  prevailed  on  by  solicitations,,  promises,  &G. 
to  acdLnowkdge  the  whole  guilt  of  the  transaction, 
saying  that  his  majesty's  subscription  had  beea 
aiurreptitiously  obtained,  by  thrusting  this  letter 
amongst  others,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
royal  sipiature :  He  added^  (and  it  is  charita^ 
ble  to  believe  it,)  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  no 
criminal  purpose,  or  enmity  to  the  established  re- 
ligion, but  merely  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  promot- 
ing his  master's  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
On  this  confession  he  was  condemned  as  a  traitor ; 
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but  the  sentence  was  remittedf  and  himadf  restmr- 
ed  alike  to  his  estate  and  blood*  He  survived  his 
di^race  two  years.* 

After  his  father's  fall,  Balmerino  the  aoa^  whose 
case  we  now  relate,  lived  much  in  retirement  j 
conduct  which,  most  likely,  occasioned  a  miscon- 
ception of  his  character ;  for  nothing  is  more  com^ 
mon  than  to  attribute  that  to  a  subdued  spirity 
which,  in  reality,  proceeds  frcmi  the  intmse  feel* 
ings  of  an  indignant  one ;  and  the  disappointment 
of  their  hopes  from  him,  induced  Charles,  and  his 
ministers  and  clergy,  to  ccmcur  in  making  him  an 
example,  to  deter  others  from  opposition  to  the 
court 

The  laws  about  leasing  making  in  Scotland,  or 
spreading  false  reports  about  the  king  and  his 
government,  or  not  giving  immediate  information 
against  the  author,  inferred  a  capital  punishment^ 
and  were  remarkably  loose :  The  petition  alluded 
to,  therefore,  was  easily  converted  into  <<  a  most 
devilish  and  pestilential  libel,  which  depraved  the 
laws,  and  misconstrued  the  government,  contain- 
ing reproaches,  most  villainously  and  despitefully 
belcht  and  vomited  forth  against  God's  lieutenant 
on  earth,  by  the  cursed  and  unhappy  libeller,  as  a 
venomous  wasp  j  a  libel  that  infected  the  very  air, 
so  that  it  was  to  be  wondered  any  person  should 
degenerate  into  so  monstrous  a  contempt  of  the 
government,  as  to  dare  and  presume  to  think 

*  State  Txuls.  Balmerino'a  Nar.  in  Galdarwood's  M.S.  voL  v, 
p,  3T3-  efseq.Bad  rii.  p.  815.  et  |0gf.    Howd's  State  Trials.   Ifaing. 
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upon^  much  less  to^'speak  and  write ;  a  cockatrice 
that  all  good  subjects  should  have  crushed  in  the 
egg/'  Haig»  the  author^  fled  the  instant  he  heard 
of  the  apprehension  of  Balmerino,  but  addressed  a 
letter  from  Holland  owning  the  performance. 
The  accused,  however,  had  failed  to  crush  the 
cockatrice  in  the  egg,  indeed  his  own  accession  to  it- 
was  manifest,  and  therefore  he  was  exposed  to 
all  the  influence  and  sinister  arts  of  government. 
He  admitted  having  approved  of  the  petition  as  a 
whole,  but  added,  that  he  had  disliked  some  par- 
ticular expressions^  and,  therefore,  had  softened 
them  with  his  own  hand* 

A  peer  in  Scotland  was,  at  that  time,  subject, 
like  a  commoner,  toihe  cognizance  of  the  criminal 
court,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  provided  the  ma- 
jority were  of  his  own  order.  Three  assessors  to 
Che  justice-general,  were^  in  this  instance,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Court  of  Sessiour— Learmondi,  one 
of  their  number,  Spottiswoode  their  president,  the 
second  son  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  originally 
instigated  the  prosecution,  and  still  fomented  it 
with  all  tiie  rage  of  unhallowed  ambition,  which 
feels  a  clog,  or  dreads  a  fall ;  and  lastly,  Hay,  the 
clerk  register,  of  whom  the  petition  complained, 
for  an  unfair  return  of  the  votes  at  the  last  parlia- 
ment. Balmerino  objected  to  this  individual  as 
one  of  his  judges ;  Ist^  Because  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  particular  committee,  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  and  before 
whom,  accordingly,  he  had  repeatedly  been 
brought:  idly.  Because  he  had  been  consulted 
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with,  and  had  given  his  ad^ee  about  the  .txkH» 
The  first  dbjectton  was  overruled }  the  iatt  was 
referred  to  Kzfs  judicial  dedaration^  and  a^  Aat 
was  negative  of  tbe  charge,  Bahnerino  waa  obliged 
1434.*^'  to  withdraw  his  dissent  The  relevanojr  of  the  in«> 
dictment  was  denied  in  a  veiy  able  ai^gumeiit  lor 
the  prisoner;  but  when  men  are  resofared  upon 
injustice,  under  the  colour  of  law,  they  seldom 
search  in  vain  for  the  pretext  they  require^  and 
tlie  objections  were  overruled. 

£very  art  to  pack  a  jury  was  resorted  to.  The 
list  of  jurors  bdng  returned  by  the  clerk,  who 
was  a  tool  of  government^  he  took  oare  to  give  in 
those  who  could  be  moat  dqiended  on :  ..tbe  pre- 
siding judge  who  chose  the  fifteen^'  a  aaajority 
of  whom  determined  the  prisoner's  &te,  selected 
such  as  he  conceived  most  calculated  for  the 
^  business ;  and,  while  the  peremptory  challenge  is 
unknown  to  the  criminal  code  of  Scotland*  the 
strongest  objections  to  jurors  were  disregarded* 
Iiord  Traquair,  the  treasurer,  against  whom  every 
objection  was  overruled,  was  nominated,  and  bei- 
came  chancellor^  or  foreman  o£  the  juiy ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  advantages  for  the  crown,  such  was 
the  iniquity  of  the  case,  that,  the  nobleman  was 
only  convicted  by  the  casting  vote  of  Traquair, 
wbose  illodirected  talents  and  address,  united  with 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  prevailed  upon  seven 
to  join  him.  A  moving  incident  occurred  after 
the  jury  were  enclosed,  to  deliberate  upon  their 
verdict.  Gordon  of  Buckie,  now  in  extreme  old 
age,  who  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  beep  en- 
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g^gid  in  tihe  mwtdBt  ei  the  Eari  of  Murrayi  for 
iriiieh  he  hod  been  pard6ned»  a  droumstance 
tittt  9iade  l^iin  be  relied  oq  with  perfect  ccmfi^ 
deuce,  iQiplared  his  fellow  jurors,  in  the  most  pa« 
tiiede  terms,  to  reflect  that  the  life  of  an  innocent 
nobleman,  whose  death  would  lie  heavy  on  them, 
was  now  at  stake.  He  remarked,  that  his  own  h^nds 
had  once  been  imbrued  in  blood,  (while  he  allud- 
ed to  his  crime,  the  tears  that  streamed  down  his 
ibrrow^  cheeks  evipced  his  penitence  for  it,)  and 
that  though  he  had  obtained  a  pardon  fVom  his  so- 
vereign, it  had  cost  him  many  a  sorrowlhl  day  and 
night  to  obtain  a  remission  also  fropi  his  conscience, 
JEvwy  one  seemed  subdued  by  this  address  except 
Traquair,  who«  resuming  the  argument,  told  them 
that  it  was  not  their  province  to  consider  the  inno- 
cence er  guilt  of  the  prisoner's  intention  t  tiiat  the 
Court  had  pronounced  a  judgment  oiPrelevmcy  re- 
garding the  seditious  tendency  of  the  petition  $  and 
that  their  duty,  which  was  as  simple  as  the  fact  was 
indisputable,  was  merely  to  say  whether  or  not  Bal- 
merino  knew  of  the  writing  founded  on.  After  a  long 
debate,  seven  voted  him  guilty,  and  Traquair's 
own  vote  settled  the  verdict  Sentence  of  death  was  Manii  to, 
immediately  pronounced — a  sentence  which,  in- 
stead of  overpowering  the  prisoner,  only  excited 
a  smile  at  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  But,  to  the 
great  chagrin  of  the  prelates,  the  execution  was 
suspended*; 
As  the  prelates  thirsted  for  this  nobleman^i^  life, 

*  Sute  Trials.    Burnef  b  Hist    Balfour's  Annals.    Row. 
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SO  the  people  were  most  ailDdoiis  for  his  safety. 
Th^  daily  assembled  tumultuoudy  in  the  streets^ 
praying  aloud  for  his  preservation,  applauding  the 
exertions  of  his  friends,  and  imprecating  curses 
upon  his  enemies.    Nay,  they  meditated  the  most 
desperate  measures   for   his   safely,   for   which 
many  secret  consultations  were  held ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  failing,  they  determined  to  revenge  his 
death  upon  his  judges,  and  those  of  the  jury 
who  voted  him  guilty.    One  party  was  prejmred 
to  fire  their  houses ;  another  to  massacre  them  all. 
This  having  transpired,  saved  Balmerino :   IVfr* 
quair,  whom  the  people  had  devoted  to  destruction^ 
trembling  for  his  own  life,  hastened  to  court  and 
recommended  a  pardon.    Hiat  was  yet  withheld ; 
but  a  respite,  which  was  deemed  the  forerunner  of 
one,  was  dispatched  to  Scotland,  and  diffiised  uni« 
versal  joy.    It  was,  however,  only  after  a  tedious 
and  unusually  cruel  confinement  of  thirteen  months^ 
that  Balmerino  was  made  a  prisoner  at  large,  on 
condition  of  his  confining  himself  within  certain 
bounds ;  and  a  considerable  time  after  that  elap- 
sed before  he  received  a  final  pardon.    The  merit 
of  the  pardon  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the  lenity 
of  Laud,  by  others  to  the  royal  clemency*. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  consequences  of 
this  unjustifiable  trial,  which,  in  regard  even  to  the 
advancement  of  the  prerogative,  was  impolitic,  we 
shall  introduce  a  short  account  of  Traquair,  who  act- 
ed so  conspicuous  a  part  on  the  present  occasion, 

*  Row  ascribes  it  to  L«ttd^  p.  9^,  i,  6.    Balfour*s  Annals,  p.  SQ. 
et  seq. 
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though  stiUagreater  in  the  ensuiDgtnniUe^  IVom 
a  private  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stuart,  h^ 
by  intrigue  and  unprincipled  perseverance  joined  to 
considerable  talent,  raised  himsdfy  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Laud,  to  the  rank  of  an  earl,  and  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  finally  of  lord  treasurer.  Bvt 
he  afterwards  suffered  a  merited,  yet  lamentable 
reverse  of  fortune.  Burnet  informs  us  that  him- 
self saw  that  earl  and  his  family  destitute  of  bread ; 
and  that  he  was  reported  to  have  died  of  hungex*^ 
This  prosecution  was  productive  of  veiy  0(^)0- 
site  effects  from  those  anticipated.  Instead  of  sub- 
duing, it  awakened  the  national  spirit,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  subsequent  convulsions.  The 
gross  corruption  of  courts  of  justice,  and  the  pow- 
ers arrogated  by  the  privy  council  of  judging  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  made  men  sensible  of 
the  small  security  aflforded  by  the  laws :  so  striking 
an  instance  of  injustice  came  home  to  every  breast ; 
and,  while  all  who  had  voted  in  Parliament  against 
the  late  statutes,  and  had  been  since  under  the 
royal  displeasure,  perceived  in  such  a  proceeding, 
the  forerunner  of  oppression  to  themselves,  the 
act  of  revocation,  though  the  measures  hitherto 
pursued  on  it,  were  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  did  not  hurt  the  patrimonial  inter- 
ests  of  the  possessors  of  cburch  property,  taught 
men  to  reflect  upon  the  precarious  nature  of 
their  tenures.     Whether,  as  we  have  observed, 

*  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  349.  Burnet's  Hist  p.  98^  uid  3. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  another  instance  of  this  nohleman*8  ingratitiide 
and  baseness,  may  oonsolt  Balfour's  Annals,  p.  Si. 
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ChatlM  stia  penasted  in  hi*  pvpMt  of  ftf^ 
^ddtfg  tte  gtaott^  IS  uikcertiMi ;  but  ^  who  efl- 
j«^  ihAMpede»  ciprdp^tty  Mok  the  itarttt«  dttd 
«q  attempt  to  re-establish  titiUBd  abbots  in  tbe  piMte 
tf  tbo  Ictdd  of  eraetioo^  wbicb  tf^ematki  e^. 
)^t^  woufld  bei  Acedtdplis^ed  witb  aHiht  rev^ttne 
bokm^flg*  to  thefifi  oonfir&ied  th^ir  fears^.  With 
ih«(  viaw,  the  abbey  (^  Aberbroath  was  reeoveMid 
jkM  the  Hfflftilton  family)  Mdl  the  Idrdynp  cf 
OfaMgdW  fVom  the  duke  <^  Lettdox :  the  first  was 
iMBBtowed  upon  the  archbishop  <£  Su  Andrew's, 
^e  last  vspoa  the  ai«i)infhop  of  Gla^  Though 
tbcie  Wet 0  recovered  to  the  erown  at  tbe^  fail  v»- 
lua,  aod'  the  spirit  With  wkocb  the  marfais  of  H^ 
miltxm  parted  with  hie  property^  evinced  the  fe^ 
ittgs  that  pervaded  the  Scotefa  aridtboraey,  the  rea- 
titutioii  wae  des^oedly  repoted  to  be  a  grotaitoys 
Markr  of  pietf  worthy  of  imitation*  Qae  Le»^ 
atonth  toD  was  CEcated  abbot  of  lUndoria ;  andne- 
godatiow  w^e  set  od  fbot  for  the  abbey  of  Kelso» 
and  other^^ 


•  See  what  is  said  in  the  Lazg^  Declaration  on  this  subject,  p.  6.  a 
ieq.  Bnrnet's  BSst  vol.  i.  p.  d3.  Meuorials  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  SO. 
apaIdKii^,Vot.i.p.  ^.  Ballbu/s  Amiab,  p.  60.  Guthrie,  p;  13.  Oor- 
d(»o£  ScaahiQl/i  M8;  Jac.  r.  p%  4  Ady.  Lib.  Row^  p.  264.  This 
author  informs  U8>  that  it  was  reported  bisiiops  were  to  be  pro- 
vided to  abbies,  and  that  t&e  gilts  had  passed  the  seals;  but  were 
st^plibyTiequair.  Thi»  wta^  dMrged  against  Laod.  See  the  Scoldi 
ehaige  lo  the  aopount  of  hia  trial,  by  Prynne,  and  in  Rusk  yoI.  W.  p. 
114.  and  in  Nalson,  toI.  i.  p.  681.  Laud*8  Troubles,  p.  95.  See  a 
very  curious  letter  amongst  extracts  from  the  original  papers  of  Ro- 
bert, Sdearl  of  Leicester,  Sat  17th  Sept.  1738^— «bout  a  signature  for 
xecallhig  chureh  lands  and  tithes.    Aysc.  MS.    Brit  Mus.  Ko.  41 61. 

t  Bumet's  Memor^Bds  of  the  Dtdte  of  Hamilton,  p.  SO.  Hist  of 
his  own  times,  vol.  L  p*  SD*    CHaienifoB,  toL  h  p.  89. 
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Edtetmi^  whieli  bad  fortaerty  been  Mm^m^ 
tended  m  th0  see  of  St^  And^tir'dy  w&s  m^  eraMei 
loto  It  biAoimc^  ^rtdcb  eslMfied  i^^ 
4he  EKtoni  BordeiBw 

>  As  the  eedesiasticfld  party  had  berai  $u{ii«iie  a 
tilt  liite  paolisiinatit^  so  every  ineasure^'of  govena- 
m^iit  seckned  fiau^t  with  siMie  des^n  to  exA  the 
<tUrg7  at  the  expence  of  the<  aiiitoeyacy^    Spob- 
^smaodtof  Arehbi^p  ot  St#  Ai^drew -s^  whose  k^ 
flneoee  had  obtained  for  his  son  the  presidentship 
of  the  Court  of  8e»ioD,  was  himself  created  dbmh 
celtor,  the  first  wbo  had  hSd  thatpkce  ftom  tiie 
Refontiatioh.    Some  were  lords  of  Eatcbequer^asd 
nine  out  of  fourteen  were  members  of  the  piivy 
orandl,  where  they  prev&fled  in  atl  queiffioDS^  s»fd 
insnited  the  proudest  nobles.     It  was  te  agitation 
to  confer  the  treasnrersbip  upon  Maxwdl»  Bhihep 
oi  Ross,  the  most  servile  tbol  of  Laudi^and  tbe 
ablest  to  render  him  service.    Other  gainfbl  ofr 
cea  were  held  by  them,  and  ctmrcfamen  were,  eve- 
ry where,  created  justices  of  peace,  a  situation 
which  the  Bresbj^terian  ministers  declined  gs  in^ 
compatible  with  their  function.    Nay,  it  was  se- 
riouriy  intended  to  fill  up  one  half  of  the  supreme 
court  with  ecclesiastics,  according  to  tbe  original 
institution  of  that  tribunal.    Besides  all  these  ad- 
vantagesi  they  were  nmsters  of  the  high  commis- 
sion, a  cottrt  erected  without  a  pretext  of  law, 
and  they  procured  warrants  from  the  king  to  in- 
stitute subordinate  commissions  in  every  diocese 
with  inquisitorial  powers,  a  measure  partially  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  which  crushed  at  once  the 
Presbyterian  clergy.    Thus,  not  only  was  the  field 
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of  flmbition  for  the  ku^  daily  more  and  more  cir« 
Gumscribedy  and  the  Presbyterian  cleijgy  detf- 
poiledf  but  the  oommumty  at  laige  threatened 
with  subjection  to  the  hierarchy,  who  fined  and  inii* 
prisoned  gentlemen  of  quality.  Their  infringe- 
ment.of  public  rights  was  indeed  gradual,  but 
though  this  prudence,  in  some  degree,  lulled  the 
general  jealousy,  matters  soon  became  intolera- 
ble *•  To  have  expected  satis&ction  in  Ibe  high 
classes,  whose  religious  propensities  aU  inclined 
towai4s  the  old  establishment  and  worship,  would 
have  been  to  calculatd'upon  a  new  phenomenon  in 
nature.  But,  as  if  the  prelates  longed  for  the  op- 
portunity to  triumph  with  all  the  officiousness  of 
upstart  insolence,  they  sd  abused  the  royal  favour 
as  to  make  the  proudest  nobles  sensible  of  their 
power.  .  One  instance  will  suffice ;  Lord  Lome; 
afterwards  the  famous  Marquis  of  Aigyle,  having 
complained  at  the  council  of  a  fine  imposed  upon 
one  of  his  friends  by  Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway 
in  his  subordinate  commission  court,  for  disobe- 
dience to  the  injunction  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament, 
which  he  called  idalotrous ;  Sydserf,  though  the 
charge  was  well-founded,  directly  gave  that  lord 
the  lie,  before  the  whole  council,  a  circumstance 


*  BMmr'n  Aimal^  MS.  p«  8A.  SpaldUag,  toL  u  p.  41^  £7.  Gu* 
thiey^  p.  13,  14, 16.  Clarendoii,  toL  i.  p.  87.  Bunet's  Memoirs  of 
the  Dukeof  Hunilton,  p.  30.  Rush.  yol.  u.  p.  386.  MS.  Ady.  Lib. 
Rob*  iii.  9, 1.  Aocount  of  the  Introduction  of  ^e  Senrioe  Book,  Row's 
MS.  p.  963, 964.  Hist  Inf.  MS.  Adr.  lib.  p.  1, 9.  The  caveats  pas». 
cd  in  the  early  aasembliaa  of  James  were  omitted  in  the  late  stat. 
lb.  May,  p.  30.  Baillie's  Lett  vol.  p.  i.  3. 
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which  ofibnded  all  present,  and  wounded  the  pride 
of  the  nobility  *• 

In  this  way,  there  were  the  strongest  ground  for 
discontent,  indqiendently  of  religious  sentiments ; 
but  the  injury  done  to  the  last,  kindled  a  general 
flame  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Arminian  te- 
nets were  studiously  introduced,  with  the  object,  as 
it  was  alleged,  of  trjdng  the  temper  of  the  nation, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  other  grand  innovations 
which  had  been  resolved  upon. 

The  new  prelate  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  been  selected  for 
his  principles,  (such  men  only  were  advanced,)  anxi- 
ous to  testify  his  aptitude  for  the  place,  and  grati- 
tude for  the  gift,  insulted  the  popular  feelings  in 
St*  Giles'  Chiurch,  which  was  converted  into  a  Ca- 
thedral, by  language  that  imported  transubstantia- 
tion,  though  he  wisely  suppressed  the  word ;  and 
by  telling  his  audience  that  they  were  bound  to  be- 
lieve whatever  was  taught  from  the  pulpit,  as  the 

^  Clarendon,  voL  Lp.  87.  Spalding,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  Baillie's  Let. 
voL  L  p.  3,  It  is  said  that  L<»iie  instigated  the  other  in  his  eontu- 
jDMcy*  This  proves,  amongst  many  other  things^  that  Lome  vras  uni- 
fonn  in  his  conduct  Mr.  Laing,  laying  hold  of  an  insulated  fac^ 
which  he  would  have  found  fully  explained  in  the  same  work,  as  well  as 
others,  says  that  Lome,  or  Aigyle,  was  forced  to  join  the  Covenanters, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  formed  at  Court  with  the  Earl  of  Antrim, 
to  invade  his  country  from  Ireland,  for  which  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
with  Kintire.  But  surely  the  learned  gentleman  might  have  consider- 
ed that,  though  this  might  account  for  Axgyle's  conduct,  it  would  not 
for  that  of  Charles  and  his  advisers.  Why  should  the  king,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  an  early  respect  for  Lome,  form  any  plot  for  his 
ruin  ?  His  Mi^esty  and  his  advisers,  as  we  shall  prove,  acted  upon  the 
ordinary  principle  of  assaulting  a  powerful  individual,  whose  opposi- 
tion they  dreaded. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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preacher  was  alone  rei^ansible  for  unsound  doc* 
trine.  His  opinions  regarding  Catbolics,  though 
abstractly  charitable  and  humane,  were  imprudent- 
ly introduced :  he  maintained  that  tl^  Pope  was 
not  antichrist,  and  that  Papists  might  be  saved. 
The  liberality  of  the  doctrine  was  ill-timed,  con- 
sidering how  the  intention  of  forcing  the  nation 
back  into  the  Romish  principles  was  aiqirehend- 
ed.  The  more  immaterial  the  points  of  diflference, 
the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  the  ruling  party, 
the  less  apology  was  there  for  violently  obtruding 
innovations  upon  that  people.  After  the  king's 
departure,  the  English  service,  with  all  the  new 
pomp  and  ceremony,  was  ordered  to  be  used  in 
the  royal  chapel ;  and  because  Maxwell,  the  hu 
shop  of  Dunblane,  who  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  the  popular  indignation,  did  not  punctually 
obey  the  mandate,  he  incurred  displeasure,  and  lost 
the  chance  of  preferment  ♦. 

While  the  kingdom  groaned  under  the  load  of 
such  accumulated  oppression,  and  so  many  causes  of 

*  Row*8  MS.  p.  S53  and  ^54.  Hist.  InfonnatioD^  MS.  p.  2  and  S. 
Clarendon^  vol.  i.  p.  86.  See  M.  6,  10.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  King's  Let- 
ter, 13th  Oct  1633.  2d,  Land's  Letters.  No.  IS,  Jan.  1634.  Nol 
14,  May  6ih,  1634.  No.  16,  July  1634.  No.  19,  May  Iftth;  1635. 
These  four  last  are  published  by  Hailes.  See  abo  p.  I,  and  S.  of  ^t 
publication.  It  would  appear  that  the  judges  and  other  members  of 
the  college  of  justice  had  declined  to  obey  the  Injunction  to  fecdve  tile 
sacrament  kneeling  at  the  royal  chapel,  and  Charles  s^t  down  a  most 
peremptory  order.  Introduction  to  Laud's  Trial,  p.  148,  tt  $eq*  The 
bishop  of  Dunblane^  caution  ought  to  have  moderated  the  ardour  of 
Charles  and  his  advisers.  For  this,  Maxwdl  had  been  fotmeiiy  ob« 
liged  to  leave  Scotland  to  avoid  the  popohr  resentment,  and  had 
been  sent  down  again  by  Laud  as  a  fit  tool.  BaiUie's  Cant.  8elf  Con- 
viction. 
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discontent  existed,  it  required  only  some  common 
bond  of  union,  in  all  classes,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  in« 
surrection  ;  and  that  was  afforded  by  the  introduc* 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  canonsanda  liturgy,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  even  of  the  church.  At 
the  packed  assembly  which  was  held  at  Aberdeen, 
in  the  year  l6l6,  where  measures  were  necessarily 
carried  for  the  crown,  it  had  been  resolved  that  it 
was  expedient  to  have  uniformity  of  church  go- 
vernment throughout  the  kingdom,  and  ordained 
that  a  book  of  canons,  compiled  from  the  books  of 
previous  assemblies,  and,  where  these  were  defec- 
tive, from  the  canons  and  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tions of  former  times,  should  be  prepared  and  print- 
ed for  the  common  use.  This  business  had  been 
entrusted  to  Law,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
Struthers,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  draught  to  commissioners 
nominated  by  the  assembly,  with  power  to  try,  ex- 
amine, and  allow  the  same,  after  which  the  canons 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  whose  ratification 
was  to  confer  on  them  the  validity  of  law  •.  Tlie 
arts,  however,  which  had  been  employed  to  pack, 
influence,  and  overawe  that  assembly,  were  so  flag- 
rant, as  utterly  to  defeat  its  object :  all  men  scorn- 
ed the  acts  of  a  meeting  which,  though  it  obtained 
the  name,  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
general  assembly  of  the  Church,  to  whose  deter- 
minations they  were  accustomed  to  submit ;  and 
from  the  opposition  to  the  five  articles  of  Perth, 
the  intention  was  suspended  during  the  life  of 
James,  while  the  commission  fell.     Charles,  who 

*  Caldcrwoodj  p.  655,  6,  7^  and  66 i. 
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was  fully  determined  to  impose  canons-  and  a  litur- 
gy upon  the  people,  resolved  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  should  be  drawn  from  other  sources  than 
acts  of  assemblies,  and  be  effected  by  very  different 
instruments. 

The  pretext  for  the  innovations,  was  the  desire 
of  uniformity  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions  > 
yet  both  the  canons  and  liturgy  differed  very  ma^ 
terially  from  the  English — thus  defeating  the  pre- 
tended object ;  while  all  the  variations  approached 
more  closely  to  the  Romish  tenets,  and  partook  of 
the  spirit  of  those  novelties  which  were  every  day 
covertly  obtruded  upon  the  sister  kingdom.  Hence 
it  was  fairly  concluded  that  an  experiment  was  be- 
gun with  Scotland,  whose  resources  were  too  much 
contemned,  which  might  afterwards  be  extended 
to  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  by 
Charles,  that  it  having  been  deemed  more  honour- 
able for  Scotland  to  have  canons  and  a  liturgy  of 
her  own,  so  individuated  as  might  preserve  for  \fe£ 
the  character  of  an  independant  nation,  the  Scot- 
tish bishops  were  commanded  to  prosecute  the 
work,  which  they  ultimately  completed  according 
to  the  original  plan  of  the  assembly  of  Aberden. 
But  the  statement  in  the  large  declaration  is  con- 
tradictory in  itself^  and  not  quite  consentaneous  to 
that  of  Laud,  who  says  that  both  he  and  his  master 
were  anxious  for  the  English  canons  and  liturgy 
entire ;  but  that  the  Scottish  bishops  insisted  so 
strenuously  on  having  something  peculiar,  that 
their  desire  was  acceded  to ;  while  there  is  the 
fullest  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  j  -and   it 
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must  occur  to  every  one  as  perfec^tly  obvious,  that, 
since  truth  is  uniform,  if  the  £n^ii»h  canons  and 
liturgy  were  complete,  the  variations  must  have 
been  heterodox ;  and  that,  since  there  was  con- 
fessedly from  the  fact  itself,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  those  for  Scotland,  a  fair 
ground  for  variety  of  opinion,  nothing  can  excuse 
the  bloody  spirit  with  which  they  were  forced  up- 
on that  people.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
business  was  entrusted  to  four  only  of  the  bishops 
— ^to  four  who  had  owed  their  advancement  to 
Laud,  and  were  still  ambitious  of  further  prefer- 
ment from  the  same  source:  that  Laud  corres- 
ponded with  them  during  every  stage  of  the  work : 
that  both  the  canons  and  liturgy  were  submitted 
to  his  revision,  and  materially  altered  by  him,  and 
then  printed  under  his  directions :    That  the  mea- 
sure was  against  the  decided  opinion  of  the  older 
Scottish  bishops ;  and  that  they  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  places,  if  they  declined  to  exert 
themselves  in  promoting  the  undertaking.    Now, 
surely  he  who  plans    and  superintends  a  work, 
must  be  deemed  the  architect,  and  not  the^umble 
artisan  who  labours  by  his  directions.    The  em- 
ployment of  the  four  Scottish  bishops  was  politic 
on  several  grounds  ;  it,  in  some  manner,  screened 
Laud,  and  by  making  them  parties  to  the  design, 
stimulated  them  to  advance  it  *. 

*  This  is  a  matter  of  considorable  importance,  and  has  been  gene* 
rally  misunderstood.  Mr.  Laing,  whose  research  in  Scottish  history 
has  deservedly  gained  him  credit^  has  fallen  into  the  same  error ;  and 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  the  matter  at  greater  length  than  is 
compatible  with  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  psge^  the  reader  is  referred 
to  note  B.  at-tlie  end  of  the  volnme. 
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The  Scot.  The  canons  were  published  a  full  Vear  before 
1636.  the  liturgy,  and  were  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  arbitrary  description.  In  !Ekigland  it  had  been 
deemed  expedient  to  set  up  a  plea  of  divine  right 
in  the  Church,  independent  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  in  Scotland,  and  nothing  more  clearly  proves 
how  ready  the  patriarch  was  to  sacrifice  his  princi-* 
pies  to  his  ambition, — a]l  power  in  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  was  imputed  to,  and  arrogated  by,  the  crown. 
The  punishment  of  excommunication,  a  punishment 
which  inferred  the  civil  consequences  of  outlawry 
and  confiscation  of  moveables,  was  provided  for  all 
who  should  deny  that  the  king  possessed  the  same 
authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  that  the  godly 
kings  had  amongst  the  Jews,  or  the  Christian  emper-* 
ors  in  the  primitive  church,  and  likewise  for  those 
who  in  any  shape  impugned  the  royal  supremacy. 
Another  ordained  the  same  dreadful  punishment  for 
such  as  should  question  the  mode  of  worship,  or 
service,  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer^ 
and  the  prescribed  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment ;  a  canon  assuredly  of  the  most  tyrannical 
nature,  ^  since  the  very  book  which  the  people 
were  thus  enjoined  to  consider  as  perfect,  was  not 
published  for  a  year  subsequent  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  canons.  But  that  which  regarded  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  most  general  alarm.  The  doctrine  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  English  church,  main- 
tained the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  that  church  ;  while  the 
orders  to  convert  the  communion  table  into  an 
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altar»  and  furnish  it  with  oarpetSi  linen-cloths, 
basons,  chalices,  crucifixes,  &c«  had  inspired  a  ge- 
neral understandings  that  the  object  was  to  intro 
duce  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  &c.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  himself  had  declared  that  the  re- 
formers, when  they  took  away  the  mass,  deformed, 
instead  of  reformibg  religion.  But  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  an  injunction  that  the  elements,  as  if 
really  transubstantiated,  should  be  consumed  by  the 
poorer  communicants  before  they  left  the  church, 
confirmed  the  common  alarm.  The  idea  of  the 
Romanists  is,  that  the  salvation  of  new  born  infants^ 
who  immediately  die,  depends  upon  their  being 
baptized ;  but  the  Presbyterians  held  this  to  be  a 
damnable  opinion :  yet  the  Scottish  bishops  main- 
tained openly,  that  new  bom  infants  who  die  un- 
baptized,  are  consigned  over  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion i  and  while  a  font  was  prepared  for  the  holy 
water,  the  ceremony  was  enjoined,  as  had  formerly 
been  done,  to  be  perform^  privately ;  as  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  presbyterian  clergy,  it  were  a  charm 
to  be  wrought  in  a  comer.  Marriage  was  by 
the  presby  terians  esteemed  merely  a  civil  contract, 
and  dissemble  on  certain  grounds  ^  by  Laud  and 
hit  party»  it  was  held  to  be  an  indissoluble  sacra- 
meot}  and,  by  the  new  canons,  divorces  were 
merely  to  extend  to  separations,  a  mema  et  torro; 
while  the  publication  of  banns  might  be  dispensed 
witii.  Ordinatimi  too,  like  a  real  sacrament,  was 
restrained  to  four  seasons  in  the  year;  and  nq 
preacher  was  to  be  permitted  to  deviate  from  the 
yet  unseen  book  of  common  prayer.    To  strike  at 

1 
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the  sabbaterian  doctrine,  and  subvert  the  power  of 
the  popular  clergy^f^ststoo  were  prohibited;  on  Sun- 
day auricular  confession  and  absolution,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  *^  the  Scots  considered  the 
most  inseparable  tenet  of  Antichrist,"  and  which 
was  undoubtedly  a  mighty  engine  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood,  were  prescribed  in  substance,  the 
presbyter,  while  he  granted  absolution,  being  or- 
dered to  conceal  the  confessions  of  the  penitent, 
unless  they  were  such,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  priest's  own  life  might  be  exposed  for  conceal- 
ment. But  no  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
to  be  pronounced,  nor  absolution  from  one  given, 
without  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

In  order  to  remove  the  very  appearance  of  free- 
dom in  the  people,  and  to  subvert  the  whole  &bric 
of  the  established  ecclesiastical  government,  some 
vestiges  of  which  yet  remained ;  to  subdue  the 
popular  spirit  by  infecting  it  with  superstition,  and. 
to  exalt  the  hierarchy,  the  following  regulations 
were  devised  :  That  whoever  questioned  the  law-> 
fulness  of  consecrating  bishops,  or  their  divine 
right  over  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  should  be  excom- 
municated: That  every  ecclesiastic  should  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy :  That  no  preacher  shcmld 
impugn  the  doctrine  delivered  by  another,  in  the 
same  church,  or  any  near  it,  without  the  permis* 
sion  of  the  bishop,  '*  which  the  presbyterian  clei^ 
conceived  to  be  the  way,  to  pin  their  whole  reli^ 
gion  to  the  bishop's  sleeve  j"  and  that  no  private 
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meetings  should  be  held  by  presbyters,  or  by  any 
other  persons  whatever*,  for  expounding  scripture, 
or  for  consulting  upon  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  such 
matters  being  only  fit  for  the  prelates  in  their 
synods:  That  neither  presbyters  nof  laymen 
should,  jointly  or  severally,  under  the  pain  of  ex- 
communication, either  make  new  rules,  orders,  or 
constitutions,  or  detract  from  those  established, 
without  his  majesty's  authority,  and  that  no  assem- 
bly should  be  called  except  by  the  king ;  while  its 
acts  required  to  be  confirmed  by  his  power :  That 
no  man  should  teach  either  in  public  or  private^ 
without  a  licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
or  archbishop  of  the  province  under  his  hand  and 
seal,  (those  again  were  enjoined  to  licence,  such 
only  as  were  of  good  religion,  and  obedient  to  the 
orders  of  the  church :)  And  that  nothing  should 
be  printed  without  a  licence  from  the  visitors  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  under  a  penalty  at  the 
discretion  of  the  prelates*  It  ^as  further  advanced, 
with  a  view  to  raise  the  clergy,  that  no  presbyter 
should,  under  the  pain  of  suspension,  become  sure- 
ty or  cautioner  in  civil  bonds  or  contracts  for  any 
person  whatever :  and  that  such  bishops  and  pres- 
byters as  should  depart  this  life,  having  no  chil- 
dren, should  leave  their  goods,  or  a  great  part  of 
them,  to  the  church  and  for  holy  uses  ;  andi  not- 
withstanding their  having   children,   that   they 


^  Clarendon  prudently  rinks  this  clause,  printed  in  itdic9,  m^" 
tioaiag  only  meetings  of  the  clergy,  voL  i.  p.  106. 
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should  leave  some  testimony  of  their  love  for  the 
church  and  advancement  of  religion  *• 

These  canons  were  obtruded  upon  an  indignant 
peoi^e  without  a  shadow  of  legislative,  and,  what 
diseased  the  Episcopal  clergy  themselves,  with- 
out even  any  regular  ecclesiastical  authority.  No- 
ting further  was  deemed  requisite  than  a  letter 
from  the  king,  followed  up  by  an  order  or  act  of 
the  privy  coundJ,  which  was  poorly  attended,  and 
compoied  of  members  suited  to  the  business  t. 

llie  powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  king, 
together  with  the  veiy  nature  of  thb  canons,  im- 
plied a  right  to  make  further  alterations  at  his 
pleasure.  Indeed,  if  his  ritght,  as  vicegerent  of 
heaven,  to  make  the  laws  which  were  imposed  on 
this  occasion,  were  recognised,  there  seemed  to  be 
tio  limit  to  regal  authority :  For  the  power  that 
legislates  must  be  qualified  to  adapt  laws  to  th^ 
exigency,  to  abrogate,  or  change  them,  according 
to  the  varying  ideas  of  expediency,  of  which  it  is 
sde  judge.  But  Charles  and  his  advisers  were 
aware  tbat,  however  unbounded  his  pretensions^ 
there  possibly  might  be  some  limits  to  the  peo* 
pie's  patience ;  that,  consequently^  it  m^ht  not 
be  altogether  prudent  to  usher  in  aU  at  once 
the  whole  novelties  which  presented  themselves 
to  ^  a  rostless  (spirit,  that  loved  to  tossand  change^ 
and  bring  things  to  a  jatch  of  reformation  floating 

*  See  this  prmted  before  the  Csnonfl.  Row*e  MS.  p.  966,  ei  m)^. 
Heyliu'a  Life  of  Laud,  p.  999,  tt  teq>    Clar.  yoL  i.  p.  106,  100. 
t  lb.  and  Hiit.  Inf.  p.  fil 
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in  his  own  brain :"  And  that,  considering  how 
distasteful  to  the  kingdom  were  such  innovations, 
it  was  necessary  to  invent  a 'pretext  for  future 
change,  lest  the  people,  perceiving  no  end  to  alter- 
ations in  doctrine  and  worship,  should  resolutely 
oppose  the  measures.  A  canon  was  therefore  de^ 
vised,  which,  while  it  conferred  no  farther  power 
than  was  implied  by  the  others,  and  was  expected 
to  pass  unnoticed,  was  admirably  calculated  to  a£* 
ford  a  colour  for  subsequent  innovation  :  **  For  a« 
much  as  no  reformation  in  doctrine  or  discipline 
can  be  made  perfect  at  once,  in  any  church  : 
Therefore,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  at  any  time,  to  make  remonstrances  to  his 
majesty  or  his  successors,"  &c  ^.  The  poor  peo^e 
of  Scotland  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  terri-^ 
ble  penalties,  from  impugning  a  liturgy  they  had 
not  seen,  or  expounding  the  Scriptures  amongst 
themselves,  by  which  tney  might  judge  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  and  yet  it  is  announced  by  the  very  act 
which  imposed  it,  that  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
could  not  be  perfect !  But  the  kirk  might  repre- 
sent Now,  as  all  meetings  were  interdicted,  ex- 
cept of  the  bishops  in  their  synods,  the  conclusion 
incontestably  is,  that  the  prelates  only,  who  were 
mere  tools  of  government,  should  have  power  to 
address  the  throne  against  any  of  the  innovations ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  who  were  moved  at  the 
royal  discretion,  sliould  at  any  time  spply  for  far* 
ther  change.    Laud  was  most  eager  for  this  canon 

*  See  the  Canonic  4Ch  ^  C.  8. 
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as  well  as  for  its  being  undetected  by  the  people. 
**  I  am  very  gfoc//'  says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  great 
instrument,  Bihhop'  MaxweU,  wherein  he  encou- 
rages that  prelate  to  proceed  without  fear  in  God's 
cause  and  the  king's,  <<  I  am  very  glad  your  ca- 
nons are  also  in  so  good  a  readiness,  and  that  the 
true  meaning  of  that  one  canone  remains  still  tmder 
fhecurtame.  I  hope  you  wUl  take  care  thatitmay  be 
JuUy  printed  and  passed  with  the  rest.  ^Twill  be  qf 
great  use  for  the  settling  of  the  church  V* 

As  the  canons  were  not  at  that  time  published, 
it  is  evident  that  even  the  few  who  were  instruct- 
ed, were  not  let  into  all  the  secret  intentions  of 
the  court  By  another  part  of  that  letter,  we  like- 
wise discover  that  the  liturgy  was  then  in  greater 
readiness  than  the  canons,  and  we  learn  from 
Baillie,  that  one  edition  was  disposed  of  to  the  to- 
bacconists and  grocers  as  waste  paper.    But  Laud 

•  This  letter  kpnbliahed  by  Hailet;  bat  I  have  copied  the  tbove 
firoDi  the  original^  c  10,  No.  80,  Septonber  19,  1635.  One  wonld 
imagine  that  the  passage  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  quibble ;  but  see 
a  proof  of  Laud's  Jesuitical  dexterity  regurding  it  in  the  Hist,  of  his 
Tnmbtes,  p.  101.  Regarding  this  work,  I  shall  just  remark,  that 
it  is  merely  notes  of  his  defence  to  the  impeachment,  and  that  his  ad-i 
mirers  would  have  acted  prudently  in  allowing  it  to  lie  imder  the  cur- 
tain. They,  howerer,  appear  to  have  protruded  it  upon  the  public 
aa  a  sort  of  deathbed  declaration,  which  was  fit  to  be  regarded  as  a 
oomplete  reftitation  to  dhrect  evidence  Jigainst  him.  It  is  only  neoes^ 
sary  to  observe,  that  he  does  not  scruple  to  dedsre  himself  to  have 
been  a  friend  to  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  peo[&  and  the  laws, 
and  to  say  that  he  never  advised  arbitrary  taxes.  Laud  does  this,  whose 
very  letters  breadie  nothing  but  recommendations  of  "  tkorough,"  who 
encouraged  Manwaring^s  and  Sibthorp's  sermons,  and  whose  whole 
dvxland  ecclesiastical  administration  subverted  every  thing  like  rights 
in  the  community. -^-Baillie's  Let.  voL  i.  p.  14. 
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had  many  alterations  to  make,  some  of  which  re- 
quired explanation,  even  from  the  Scottish  bishops, 
of  their  own  meaning ;  and  when  a  copy  of  the  li* 
turgy  was  transmitted  to  him  by  Archbishop  Spot* 
tiswoode,  written  only  on  one  side,  the  numerous 
additions,  abstractions,  &c.  necessarily  led  to  much 
delay.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presbyterian  clergy^ 
who  descried  in  the  canons,  the  subversion  equaU 
ly  of  their  own  importance  in  the  community,  and 
of  the  religion  they  professed,  were  not  deterred 
by  the  threatened  penalties  from  warning  the  pub* 
lie,  both  by  conversation  and  pamphlets,  of  dieir 
danger. 

The  liturgy  at  last  appeared  and  justified  the litnrgr, 
general  apprehension.  The  English  was  sufficient- 
ly repugnant  to  the  Presbyterian  principles ;  but 
this  differed  from  it  materially.  It  was  alleged^ 
and  whoever  will  peruse  the  writings  of  Baillie 
and  Prynne,  will  allow  that  the  allegation  was  not 
made  without  cause,  that  it  was  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  missal  and  the  breviary:  It  inculca- 
ted in  substance,  whatever  in  the  popish  faith, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  communion,  the  peo- 
ple held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  The  conse- 
crated water  with  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring 
in  marriage,  &c.  were  offensive ;  but  the  rubric, 
in  regard  to  the  communion,  the  prayer  of  consecra* 
tion,  importing  the  redl  presence,  &c.  together  with 
an  altar  in  the  place  of  a  table,  the  offertDry,  &c. 
betrayed  their  original,  and  indeed  were  a  transla- 
tion from  the  missal.  The  real  presence  was  indubit- 
ably implied,  and  as  the  altar  imported  a  sacrifice,  so 
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the  word  sacrifice  was  used ;  while  the  presbyter  * 
was  enjoined  to  consecrate  the  elements  standing 
before  the  altar,  and  of  course  with  his  back  to  the 
congregation^  according  to  the  Romish  custom,  so 
that  he  could  not  be  heard,  which  supplied  the 
placo  of  consecration  mumbled  over  in  a  dead 
tongue;  and  as  this  posture  was  enjoined,  *<  thai  be 
taightjreehf  use  both  his  hands"  it  was  concluded 
that  it  was  intended  to  usher  in  the  eleyation 
of  the  hostf.  Then,  besides  the  f^  linen  cloth 
for  the  altar,  there  was  other  decent  furniture 
prescribedt  which  was  shrewdly  supposed  indi- 
cative of  a  purpose  to  usher  in  crucifixes,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  new  practice  adopted  by  Laud  at 
Lambeth  and  Croydon,  and  to  what  had  been  done 
even  in  Scotland  at  the  late  coronation.  Reve* 
rence  too,  was  enjoined  to  the  altar,  which,  though 

*  The  wo9d  presbyter  was  allowed  in  Sootknd  as  a  gveai  o(moe«m 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  people^  instead  of  the  deriyatire^  priest,  which 
had  been  ktely  introduced  with  much  pomp  into  England.  Heylin's 
Life  of  Laud,  p.  348. 

t  At  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  there  was  a  strong  ptfty  fo? 
allowing  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Bat 
both  points  were  overruled ;  it  having  been  held  that  the  first  con- 
cession would  only  induce  the  people  to  demand  something  greater ; 
and  that  the  second,*  would  awaken  them  to  new-'disputes,  and  make 
them  throw  off  the  implicit  reverence  for  their  teachers.  See 
Sarpi's  or  Father  Paul's  Hist.  But  a  different  reason  for  the  prac- 
tice was  assigned,  fw  the  satisfaction  of  the  vulgar: — that  some 
peasants  had  caught  the  words  of  conaecmlion  from  the  prieali^ 
and  pronounced  them  over  their  ordinary  meal  in  the  fields,  when 
the  bread,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  was  instantly  converted  into 
flesh,  and  fire  from  heaven  destroyed  both  them  and  it.  Hencefordi 
the  consecration  was  ordeied  to  be  pronounced,  not  only  in  a  fora^ 
tongue,  but  inaudibly.  Batllie*s  ParaUel,  p.  44.  Laud's  innovations 
effected  the  object. 
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the  English  primate  aiirmed,  as  we  have  shewn 
formerly  in  a  note,  was  different  from  the  worship 
paid  to  the  Supreme  Being,  was  not  distinguish* 
able  from  it  by  a  carnal  multitude.  The  nibriq,  in 
r^^  to  the  decalogue,  prescribed  that  the  peo« 
pie,  (who  were  ordered  to  kneel  all  the  while,) 
should  ask  forgiveness  of  every  commandment  as  it 
was  read,  '^  either  according  to  the  letter,  w  to 
the  mystical  importance  of  the  said  commands 
ments''-^a  rubric  which  destroyed  the  morality  of 
the  commaodments,  and  was  not  unreasonably  pre^ 
aumed  to  be  levelled  at  the  second  and  fourth : 
The  one  in  its  literal  sense  being  subversive  of  the 
principles  by  which  crucifixes  and  other  images 
had  lately  been  introduced  by  Laud  into  English 
churches,  and  the  other,  of  his  doqtrine  about  the 
Sunday.  Hence  the  second  commandment  had 
been  wisely  delete  by  the  Catholics  from  their 
missals,  breviaries,  &c.  as  only  ceremonial,  and  cal-. 
culated  for  the  Jews,  not  the  Christians  :  By  the 
spirit  of  mysticism,  the  object  might  be  indirectly 
accomplished  till  matters  were  ripe  for  farther 
change.  The  loss  of  the  Sabbath  was  supplied  by 
holidays,  and  the  calendar  was  crowded  with 
saints ;  nor  did  certain  prayers,  extracted  from 
the  missal,  in  commemoration  of  saints,  fail,  when 
compared  with  the  late  doctrine  on  the  south  of 
the  Tweed,  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  idea  of 
an  intention  to  restore  the  worship  ef  them. 
Many  other  alterations  on  the  English  service 
were  complained  of}  and  the  whole  was  so  direct- 
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ly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Presbytemn 
system,  and  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  that  it 
would  affi>rd  no  apolc^  for  Charles  and  his  advi- 
sers, to  prove  that  the  liturgy  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, misconceived,  and  that  the  alterations  up- 
on the  established  faith  and  worship  were  intrin- 
sically unimportant  *.  This  last,  indeed,  is  the 
most  wretched  excuse  ever  invented  for  that  un- 
fortunate prince ;  since,  if  they  really  appeared 
unimportant  to  himself,  on  what  ground  shall  his 
conduct  be  vindicated  for  his  resolution  to  impose 
them  even  with  fire  and  sword?  If  he  considered 
them  in  a  different  light,  ought  not  the  same  cha- 
rity  for  his  understanding  to  be  extended  to  his 
subjects  ?  Or  are  the  errors  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition only  excusable  in  princes  and  their  minis- 
ters, while  the  people  must  not  even  presume  to 
murmur  at  any  of  their  arbitrary  innovations  ?  But 
of  what  radical  importance  they  were  in  a  religious 
sense,  we  have  already  shewn,  while  the  canons 
were  destructive  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  commu- 
n^y,  and  the  monarch's  eagerness  for  these  novel- 
ties was  the  offspring  of  love  of  power  alone  t. 

The  liturgy,  like  the  canons  which  enjoined  it, 
was  sanctioned,  neither  by  the  legislature,  nor  by 


*  Baillie's  Canter1)ureftn*8  Self-Conviction,  and  a  Parallel  betwixt 
the  Scottish  8ervice-Book  and  the  Romish  Missal,  Breviary,  &c. 
Prynne's  NecesBary  Introd.  to  Land's  Trial,  and  the  Trial. 

t  This  wfll  fally  appear  in  the  sequeL  In  regard  to  the  general 
feeling  as  to  the  invasion  of  public  rights,  see  Hist.  Inform,  p.  29,  49, 
BtS,  79. 
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any  ecclesiastical  assembly.  A  letter  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  king  to  the  privy  council,  command- 
ing them  to  authorize  and  enforce  it ;  and  a  pro-  Pkodama. 
clamation  was  immediately  issued  by  that  obse-^^^^j^. 
quious  body,  prescribing  the  service  book,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  the 
only  species  of  worship  which  his  majesty  thought 
fit  to  allow,  and  commanding  every  minister  of 
the  gospel,  upon  pain  of  being  esteemed  a  rebel, 
to  purchase  two  copies  of  it  for  his  own  use,  and 
that  of  his  parish.  The  council,  though  a  lay  meet- 
ing, .was,  in  reality,  composed  of  the  bishops  :  Ele- 
ven members  constituted  a  quorum,  and  that  num- 
ber was  expressly  selected  for  the  occasion :  Nine 
of  them  were  ecclesiastics,  aiid  the  other  two  were 
unprepared  to  vote,  as  they  had  not  even  seen  the 
book  which  the  meeting  authorised  and  enfor- 
ced*. 

The  proclamation  spread  an  instantaneous  alarm 
throughout  all  ranks  of  the  kingdom.  The  pres- 
byterian  clergy  exposed  the  popish  docti*ine  and 
practice  in  the  liturgy,  which  they  compared  to 
the  mass-book,  and  roused  the  piety  of  the  king- 
dom to  resist  innovations  which  at  once  swept  be- 
fore them  whatever  their  fathers  had  deemed  va- 
luable amongst  men.  On  this  one  point,  all  the 
various  causes  of  discontent  were  concentrated ;  a 
bond  of  union  for  all  ranks  being  afforded  by  a 

• 

*  Hist.  Inf.  p.  3.  This  work  was  drawn  up  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 
Row's  MS.  Baillie's  Letts.  voL  i.  p.  2,  4.  See  also  continuation  of 
this  letter  in  the  MS.  It  is  broken  off  unaooountably  in  the  printed 
copy. 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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prcgect^  equi^ly  inf^udicious  and  wicked,  to  sub- 
vert»  not  onlj  the  civil  r^ts  of  the  coiintiy^  but 
the  established  religion  to  whioh  the  people  were 
so  warmly  attiiched« 

The  most  prudent  of  the  council  and  moderate 
of  tlie  bi8ho|)s  perceived  the  consequences  of  such 
iU-advised  measure^  and  the  primate  himself  ith 
eHned  to  defer  the  aocomplishment  of  the  object 
Ibr  a  seasbn;  But  the  clashing  of  interests  marred 
thifl^  prudent  counsel^  which  might  possibit  hav^ 
moderated  the  royal  ardour  as  well  as  that  of  Laud^ 
The  office  of  high  treasurer  had  lately  becomii 
vacant  by  the  death  of  John^  Earl  of  Mai)  and  tbi 
preldtesy  anxious  to  fix  the  offiee  on  their  own 
coat^  for  which  they  had  an  example  iii  Englahd^ 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Maiwell,  bishop  of 
Rdiss :  The  aristocracy  were  alarmed,  and,  theagh 
they  disliked  Traquair,  strenuously  supported  him 
to  prevent  a  precedent  so  injurious  to  their  own 
intei^st.  The  Earl  was  chosen,  and  the  prelates 
entered  into  intrigues  for  his  fall.  He,  on  the 
otber  hand,  was  no  stranger  to  these  intrigues,  and 
havittg  for  some  time  borne  a  deep  grudge  to 
th^  Scottish  primate  for  disappointing  him  in  a 
marriage  that  he  intended  for  one  of  his  cou- 
sink  with  a  rich  heiress  *,  determined  to  humble 
them*  With  this  view  he  procured  a  warrant  to 
dissolve  the  commission  of  tithes,  and  thus  thwart-^ 
ed  the  primate  in  his  hopes  of  augmenting  his  re- 
venue, and  stojit  4  gift  of  L.5000  Sterling  to  the 

•  See  Row's  MS.  p.  184.    Guthrey,  p.  !«• 
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Archbishop  of  Glasgow^  The  two  Arch-prdate& 
resolved  immediately  upon  a  personal  joutney  to 
'London  to  complain  of  injustice ;  and^  conceiving 
that  they  could  not  redder  a  more  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  cs'own  than  by  obtruding  die  liturgy, 
they  procured  an  immediate  order  from  the  Miitt, 
and  M^ithout  the  concurrence  of  the  counciH  aa 
well  as  contrtf  y  to  ma  agreement  which  was  pub- 
lioly  anlioaticed  by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  td 
doftr  it  tOl  the  autumn,  commanded  it  to  be  ititi^ 
tnated  froift  the  pulpit  that  the  s^vice  should  ht 
used  on  the  next  Sunday*  They  imagined  that  by 
taking  the  people  by  surprisei  tiiey  should  have 
less  cause  to  apprehend  resistance :  But  they  were 
tnistaken*  The  appar^t  perfidy  of  this  unexpect- 
ed resolution  kindled  rage,-  it  having  been'  well 
remarked  that  **  they  who  are  false  to  God  cannot 
be  true  to  man ;"  and,  during  the  whole  week,  the 
public  mind  was  agitated  by  pamphlets  and  dis« 
course.  The  late  prosecutions  of  Frynne,  Bast- 
wick,  and  Burton  tooi  made  the  people  apprehend 
similar  proceedings  in  the  north,  should  the  power 
of  the  prelates  be  submitted  to.  Some  episcopal 
writers  assert  that  there  was  a  preconcerted  plan 
to  obstruct  the  service  by  violence ;  but,  though 
it  would  be  too  much  to  deny  the  assertion,  there 
does  not  appear  sufBcient  evidence  (no  proper  in- 
quiry  into  the  fact  was  ever  instituted)  to  author- 
ize the  belief  of  it.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  ideas 
of  the  better  informed  were  transfused  into  the 
lower  ranks }  and  that  the  latter  perceived  them^ 
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selves  countenanced  by  their  superiors  in  the  ell- 
.suing  tmnults  *. 
Tmnah  •!  The  tumuH  on  the  Sunday  is  acknowledged  ta 
d^J^Ha  have  been  the  greatest  that  had  occurred  from  the 
^i!^  Refiwrmation  t,  I  shall  therefore,  in  order  to  coit- 
Juij,  i«37.  yey  a  correct  picture,  freely  borrow  the  language 
of  cotemporaries^  <*  In  the  Grey  Friars  church/' 
says  Sir  James  Balfour,  a  cotemporary  who  sp- 
plauds  the  reststance  he  describes,  *^  their  waa 
such  a  confused  acclamation,  such  a  covered-head* 
ed  gazing,  (for  that  was  the  greatest  reverence 
that  was  given  to  the  new  service)  such  a  wrings 
ing  of  handis,  and  such  effusion  of  eye-5tream£^ 
that  Mr*  James  Fairlie  the  ordinar  pastor  (and 
now  bishop  of  Argyle)  was  forced  to  put  ane  end 
to  that  patched  work  before  he  had  seairce  be- 
gun t."  In  the  high-church,  which  had  now 
been  converted  into  a  cathedral,  the  tumult  was 
still  greater.  The  bishop  and  the  dean  came  ac- 
companied with  the  archbishops  and  other  pre- 
ates,  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  the  magistrates^ 
in  order  to  give  the  service  greater  solemnity: 
but  the  book  was  scarcely  opened  by  the  Dean, 
when  a  number  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people, 
^  with  a  clapping  of  their  hands,  cursings,  and 
outcries,  raised  such  an  uncouth  noise  and  hub- 
bub in  the  church,  that  not  any  one  could  either 

♦ 

*  Balfoiir*8  Annab,  M.S.  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  Baillie's  Let  M.S.  toL  u 
printed  copy,  p.  4>  5.  Guthrey,  p.  SO.  he  gives  the  very  names  of  the 
women  who  were  alleged  to  have  heen  instigated  hy  Balmerino  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  the  king's  advocate,  as  acting  for  the  rest*  Spalding^ 
vol.  i.  p.  6S.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  347,  357.    Hist.  Inf.  p.  S. 

f  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

X  Balfour's  Stonie- Field  Day. 
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hear  or  be  iheanL  The  gentlewomen  did  fall  a 
tearing^"  (shedding  tears)  *^  and  crying  that  the 
mass  wa9  entered  amongst  them,  and  Baal  in  the 
church  *•'*  Females  of  the  lower  clasfi^  cried, 
^  sorrow,  sorrow,  for  this  dreadful  dajr,  they  are 
bringing  in  popery  amongst  usf/'  <*  The. dean 
was  mightily  upbraided.  Sum  cried,  he  is  one  of 
a  witche's  breeding  and  the  deville's  gette," 
(child.)  ^  No  wholesome  wsUer  can  cum  furthe 
from  such  a  polluted  fountain,  &c.  Others  did 
east  their  stools  against  his  face ;  others  ran  otit 
of  the  kirk  with)a  pitiful  lamentation,  so  that  the 
reading  of  the  service*book  was  then  interrupt- 
ed tJ"  The  bishop,  expecting  greater  reverence 
from  his  office,  mounted  the  pulpit  §  ;  but  ^  false 
antichristian  wolfe,  beastlie  belligod,  and  crafly 
fox,  were  the  best  epithets  and  titles  of  dignity 
which  were  given  him  ||.''-^A11  admit  that  one  stool 
was  thrown  at  his  head,  which  he  narrowly  escaped  ; 
but  Gk>rdon  and  Whitelocke  tell  us  that  whatevei; 
Vas  within  the  people's  reach,  was  hurled  at  him 
and  the  magistrates  found  all  their  authori- 
ty insufficient,  either  to  stop  the  disorder,  or  to 
protect  the  prelate.  By  an  effort,  the  most  unruly 
were  thrust  out  of  the  church ;  hut  becoming 
more  infuriated,  they  tried  to  force  the  doors, 
and  having  broken  the  windows  they  threw  in 
stones,  <<  crying  a  pape,  a  pape,  anticbristt  stane 


t  Grardon  of  Straloch's  MS.  p.  6. 

t  Row's  MS.  p.  SSl. 

t  Balfoqr*8  Stonk-Fidd  Day.        §  Row,  p.  881.       ||  Bilf.  lb. 
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him,  puU  him  down  *•"  Balfour,  im  recountiog 
what  occurred  after  the  congregation  I^  the 
church,  together  with  the  i^ech  of  a  woman» 
aays,  ''  90  less  worthie  of  observation  is  that  re^ 
npuned  Christian  valyande  of  another  godlj  wo^ 
man  at  the  same  season }  for  wh^n  sche  hard  a 
young  man  behind  sounding  furth  Amen  to  that 
new  composed  comedie,  (Godis  service,  or  wor* 
sohip  it  deserves  not  to  be  called)  which  then  was 
impudentlie  acted  in  the  public  sidit  of  the  coiw 
gregation,  sche  quicklie  turned  her  about,  and 
after  sche  had  warmed  both  his  cheeks  with  tho 
weight  of  her  hands,"  (Gk>rdQn  oi  Straloeb  f  t^Il^i 
us  that  she  increased  theiir  wQight  by  that  of  h§F 
bible)  <^  sche  thus  shot  against  him  the  thunder^ 
bplt  of  her  zeal :  False  thief,  said  sohe,  is  their 
na  uther  pairt  of  the  churche  td  sing  mesa  in,  but 
thou  most  sing  it  at  my  l|ige  7  The  young  man 
being  dasched  at  such  a  sudden  rencountre,  gave 
place  to  silence  by  way  of  recantation  V*  Aftsf 
the  congregation  left  the  chqrch^  the  fioy  ^  ^0 
multitude  first  discharged  itself  against  one  of  tb9 
bishi^'s  clerical  attendants:  ^  A  voluntaries^ 
says  Balfour,  ^  who  cam  officionslie  to  say  Jbnen^ 
was  put  in  no  small  danger  of  his  life.  His  gown 
was  rent,  his  servioe^book  taken  from  him»  and  hts 
body  pittifulUe  beatten  and  bruised,  w  that  he 
cryed  often  for  merpio,  and  vowed  never  a^ter  to 

*  Large  Dedar.  p.  23.  Rush.  toL  ii.  p.  387.  et  seq.  WhiteIodce» 
p.  87.    Gordon  of  Straloch'f  MS.  p«  $* 

t  See  his  MS. 

X  Balibiir'B  Stonie^fi^  D^.  This  in  Ae  fiirDiins8|^i9i»  F^ch 
gave  rise  to  the  story  of  a  wonum  beginning  the  tumult^  by  throwing 
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give  his  eoncurrence  to  such  dagged  devotion  *.** 
Th^  bishpp's  lodgings  were  within  a  few  fcioes  of 
the  church;  but  he  was  intercepted  in  his  pas- 
sage thither,  which,  owing  to  fai^  great  corpulency, 
was  none  of  the  quickest,  ^saSed  with  dirt,  re- 
proaches, curses,  and  well  nigh  tvoddea  to  death, 
when  he  was  rescued  almost  breathless  from  the 
infiirialsd  mpb-^a  rescue  that  seems  to  have  been 
lamented  by  men  of  r^nk.  Sir  James  Balfour  re-^ 
marks  of  t}ie  assi^lants,  that  <<  if  their  handis  had 
been  as  active  as  their  minds  were  willing,  they 
would  have  deotolished  the  great  buU  which  they 
aymed  at  :*'  (sudi  language,  levelled  apparentiy, 
hke  the  other  reproaches,  at  the  ecclesiastic's  corpu- 
lency and  devotion  to  the  belly,  did  this  unhappy 
attempt  to  undennine  the  national  worship  draw 
from  a  gentleman  and  sebolar  of  that  age.)  <<  A 
certaioe  woman,''  continues  the  same  writer  with 
fBuch  satisfactic»i,  <'  cryed,  fye,  if  I  could  get  the 
ibiopfie**  (windpipe)  ^  out  of  him :  And  when 
ana  replyed  that  tbo'  scbe  obtained  her  desire,  yet 
their  miobt  pre^ntlie  chMfioe  cum  a  muche  woi-se 
JA  his  rewmej  sche  answered,— «after  Cardinal 
Saaten  wes  sticked,"  (stabf;,  run  through  the 
Jbody)  ^*  we  had  never  anollier  cardinal  sin  syne ; 
a^d  i£  that  fake  Judas  the  b^op  were  now  stabt 
and  out  a£,  his  place  wold  be  thocht  so  prodigious 

8  Stool— «  ttoqr  whio^  I  q»|i  gvdy  trace  ito  De  Foe^s  Memorials  of  the 
Scottish  church.  Yet  Mr.  Laing  quotes  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS. 
along  with  Pe  Foe  for  i^  The  uproar  was  predetermine  and  in- 
stai^taocQus ;  and  nolence  aeems  only  to  hare  been  resorted  to  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  course  of  things^  as  the  passiona  warmed  and  the 
confusion  projopised  to  prevent  detection. 
*  Balfour*B  Stonie-Field  Day. 
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and  ominous,  that  scarce  any  man  durst  hazard  or 
undertake  to  be  his  successor."  This  speech,  it 
may  be  remarked,  though,  to  the  pr^ent  age,  it 
discover  the  temper  of  a  coarse  female  mindt 
shewed  intelligence  superior  to  what  could  possi- 
bly belong'  to  the  lowest  rank  of  society,  and 
affords  proof,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  epis- 
copal faction  were  not  fkr  wrong  in  imputing  a  par« 
ticipation  of  the  tumult  to  people  of  a  higher  class 
than  was  acknowledged  by  the  opposite  party. 

The  service  was  secured  from  interruption  in 
the  afternoon,  by  certain  precautions,  particularly 
precluding  the  women  j   but  the  bishop,  conceiv- 
ing himself  no  longer  safe  in  his  own  lodgings,  got 
himself  conveyed  in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  coach 
to  Holyrood-house,  situated  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  town,   and  at   the  distance  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  church.     But  such 
was  the  increasing  fury  of  the  populace,  that  the 
Earl's  numerous  attendants,   with  drawn  swords, 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  from  rushing  in  upon 
the  carriage,  tliat  they  might  drag  forth  the  object 
of  their  resentment  and  tear  him  to  pieces.    When 
they  found  this  impracticable,  they  endeavoured 
to  reach  him  with  stones,  which  they  continued  to 
shower  upon  the  carriage  till  its  arrival  at  Holy- 
rood-house.     It  is  said  in  the  Large  Declaration 
by  the  king,  that  the  prelate  had  nearly  suffered 
the  death  of  the  first  Stephen  the  martyr  •. 

*  Balfour's  Stonie-Fidd  Day,  MS.  Row'fi  MS.  p.  281.  ei  seq.  Rob. 
ill.  2.  1.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  p.  36.  Woodrow's  MS.  4to.  Adv.  Lib. 
p.  83.  This  is  a  transcript  of  Balfour^  only  a  little  softened.  Thus 
in  recounting  the  attack  on  the  bishops  he  says  of  the  woman  who 
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The  homour  of  the  people  did  not  subside  "with 
this  expression  of  it.  They  determined  on  still 
bolder  measures,  if  the  service-book  were  again  at- 
tempted to  be  used.  The  reflecting  part  of  the 
community  were  full  of  melancholy  forebodings  i 
but,  as  for  the  bishops,  whose  fears  suggest- 
ed sanguinary  measures,  thus  incurring  the  evil 
they  wished  to  shun,  they  procured  a  prodama« 
tion  of  council,  dated  the  24fth  July,  1637,  de- 
nouncing death,  without  mercy,  to  all  who  spoke 
either  against  their  body,  or  the  inferior  clergy  *- 
A  prince  who  bad  proceeded  so  far  in  an  arbitrary 
course,  was  not  likely  to  abandon  it  now,  that  his 
pride  was,  with  the  whole  principles  of  his  reign, 
so  deeply  engaged;  and  if  matters  were  to  be 
pushed  to  extremity,  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend direful  measures,  both  to  punish  the  past  dis- 
order, and  prevents  its  recurrence.  The  town- 
council,  as  responsible  for  the  city,  endeavoured, 
by  letters  full  of  submission,  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  Charles,  and  of  his  ghostly  adviser,  im- 
puting the  tumult  to  the  <<  rascal  multitude." 
The  chancellor,  archbishop  Spottiswoode,  in  his 
dispatches  accused  his  enemy  Traquair,  the  trea« 
surer,  for  his  absence;  while  the  other  deeply  cen- 

wuhed  the  prelate's  thrapp^,  "  I  persuade  myself  Hub  did  Dot  pro- 
ceed from  malice  to  his  person,  but  seal  to  God^"— «  fit  distinctioQ 
for  a  casuist ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  above  the  woman's  capacity,  while 
Balfour  approves  of  her  spirit  as  directed  literally  against  his  person. 
Hist.  Inform.  Copy  in  Woodrow's  col.  MS.  vol.  xi.  p.  3,  et  seq. 
Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  877,  378.  Large  Decl.  p.  93.  et  seq,  Spalding,  vol. 
i.  p.  57,  58.  Guthrey,  p.  22,  23.  May,  p.  34.  Heylin's  Life  of 
Laud,  p.  347^3^9.  Clairendon,  p.  109.  Whiteloc^e,  p.  27.  Bail*. 
lie's  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  5,  0.  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS. 
•  Hist.  Inf.  p.  5,  6. 
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gured  the  prelate!  for  aliwatiTig  the  public  mind 
by  their  precipitation,  their  high  preteofuone,  and 
unfounded  compUintfi^.  He  might  have  proceed** 
ed  fiurtber*  and  shewn  that  their  whole  conduct 
tended  to  disguat  the  people^  whom*  if  success  ia 
eeclesiaatieal  measures  were  desired,  it  ought  to 
ba¥e  been  their  province  to  ccmciUate  and  gain. 
Tbm  iHidisguised  amusements  of  cards  and  dice, 
f»w^  as  field  sports  on  Sunday,  insulted  the  geocr 
nd  feelitiga;  Debauchery  and  gluttony,  yiees  ill- 
beeomiiig  their  callings  and  yet  too  dearly' proved 
against  the  minority,  brought  additional  abhorrence 
at  the  prelatical  fimctiont. 

As  the  truth  was  concealed  from  Charles  at 
this  juncture,  the  whole  blame  of  the  tumult 
being  imputed  to  the  lower  classes,  whose  outragea 
were  alleged  to  be  detested  by  the  better  informed 
part  of  the  community*  it  is  not  wonderful  tiyat 
this  ill-advised  prince  should  have  still  steadily  per* 
aisted  in  his  resolution  >-*That  he  should  have 
committed  the  cognizance  of  the  distuiixmce,  and 
^e  pumshment  of  the  rioters  to  the  council,  and 
again  pommimded  the  adoption  of  the  service- 


^^^  book.  Thus  encoumged,  the  prelates, 
auuge  the  tBined  au  act  of  council  for  t^hat  purpose,  diaiged 
}^SbMoi^  some  of  the  most  eminent  presbyterian  ministers 
*»?"^     on  lettfrs  of  homingt,  to  purchase  two  copies  of 

*  Burnet's  Mems.  jof  Duke  Htmiltpn,  p.  SI. 

f  Baillie's  MS.  Let.  a^  Ck>nt.  of  the  fiift  printed  one>  VoL  I. 

X  Letters  of  homing  are  a  warrant  mnolng  in  the  king's  name^ 
and  passed  under  the  signet,  directed  to  the  proper  officers^  called  mes- 
sengers at  arms,  by  which  they  arc  to  charge  and  command  the  party 
to  fdfil  a  decree,  &c.  under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  a  rebel. 
If  the  charge  is  not  complied  with,  then,  in  due  time,  the  mcpeng^r. 
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the  Liturgy  for  the  use  of  their  congregations,  an<| 
the  regulation  of  public  worship.  Four  of  the 
piesbyterian  clergy  protested  in  a  legal  form 
against  the  prooeeduig»  and  appealed  to  the  ooun^ 
cil  by  way  of  soppliciition.  From  that  body^  thersujipiiai. 
prelates^  who  had  long  preponderated  therpy  eM**^^^ 
pected  a  favourable  result }  but,  whether  it  were 
that  the  members  who  took  th?  inost  aetive  pait 
in  that  business,  were  such  as  hfMl  hitherto  atl^ 
stained  from  the  council,  or  that  the  lay  members^ 
in  general,  had  begun  to  be  afl^ted  with  the  cpn- 
tagioB,  or  saw  the  impracticability  of  carrying  the 
measure,  the  j^idgment  upon  this  important  quecU 
tion  disappointed  th«  prelacy :  The  council  belct 
that  the  proclamation  merely  enjoined  the  puv^ 
chase,  and  not  the  use  of,  the  book.  So  cautioM 
were  they,  that,  though  sieven  or  eight  women' 
WCi^e  confined  on  account  of  the  late  tumuk^ 
they  soon  restored  them  to  thek  liberty,  without 
punishment  pr  even  trial.  Atfout  the  s^fne  titwi 
the  council  addressed  his  majesty,  regarding  the 
innovations,  representing  to  him  the  state  of  tiie 
popular  feelings,  the  daily  accession  to  the  com-- 
moa  oause,  of  men  even  of  the  most  emineiit 
rank,  and  the  numerous  supplications  against  tlM 
service-book,<7-a  representation  which  oiight  not  to 


9t  the  TKoAft  mm,  uiclaftei  ibtm  ojepea  mi  Ufw^ff  faip  )i«cib  ^. 
funinoes  the  faxtj  ^  Tcbel^  when  ultjiiuiUs  dUigencp  against  his  per- 
son^ or  a  writ  to  take  and  imprison  him^  &c.  follows.  Hence  the  An- 
tiqnary^  in  the  popular  novel  of  that  name^  la  made  to  t^f,  l|iat  in 
SootJaad  no  man  is  liable  to  imprisoninmt  Ifr  4^ht,  bat  nievely  fqr 
rebellion  to  his  majesty.  At  the  time  we  are  treating  of^  forfeitures 
were  incurred  even  by  civil  outlawry^  or  4iljgcnp^fpr  debt^  &c. 
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kave  been  lost  upon  this  prince :  But,  as  inflexible 
obstinacy,  so  long  as  conciliation  was  attainaUe, 
was  a  striking  feature  of  his  character,  and  Laud 
was  ever  ready  to  stimulate  him  to  persevenmce, 
ChadeSy  instead  of  yielding  to  die  reasons  urg- 
ed by  the  council,  reproached  them  with  a 
breach  of  duty,  in  not  punishiog  the  authors 
of  the  late  cmtmge^  and  not  enforcing  the  litur* 
gy;  nay«  ieven  denied  their  request  to  summon 
»  few  of  their  number  to  court,  that  they  might, 
in  person,  afford  him  ampler  information*.  The 
temper  with  which  James's  innovations  had  ever 
been  resisted,  might  have  given  an  idea  of  that 
people's  disposition;  but,  in  spite  of  this  experience 
of  the  national  temper,  the.notion  which  seans  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  ruling  faction  was, 
that,  could  the  liturgy  be  once  read,  the  opposi- 
tion  would  cease,— nas  if  it  were  merely  a  bit* 
ter  dose,  which,  once  swallowed,  would  no  more 
be  thought  of  j  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  upon 
such  men,  amongst  the  very  chidT  of  whom 
Qarendon  himself  must  be  ranked,  the  direful  e& 
fects  of  these  measures,  were  so  far  from  teaching 
wiser  as  well*  as  more  charitable  policy,  that  they 
OQly  confirmed  them  in  their  intolerant  bigotry. 
Tu^tin  The  king's  answer  confirmed  the  general  hatred 
of  the  liturgy :  the  attempt  to  recommend  it  in 
Glasgow  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  preacher, 
and  another  was  threatened  with  being  torn  from 
the  pulpit  if  he  dared  to  allude  to  it.  The  tumult 
was  so  great  that,  says  Baillie,  <^  it  was  thought 

*  {list,  Iiifonn«  MS.  p«  13.  it  #ej. 
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<*  not  meet  to  search  either  the  plotters  or  actors  of 
**  it,  for  numbers  of  the  best  quality  would  have 
«  been  found  guilty  *."' 

Twenty  peers^  a  great  proportioti  of  the  gentry^ 
and  eighty  commissioners  from  towns  and  parish-^ 
es,  now  joined  the  four  original  supplicants  to  the 
council ;  and  their  numerous  petitions  were  trans- 
mitted to  Charles  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  was 
requested  to  vindicate  the  council,  and  to  report,  as 
an  eye  and  an  ear*  witness,  the  real  posture  of  affairs : 
that  the  representation  noHght  have  the  greater  ef- 
fect, the  nobility,  gentrj^,  and  Presbyterian  clergy 
ranked  themselves  up  in  the  high  street,  in  vast 
numbers,  to  urge  their  petitions  t. 


dliie^s  Let.  vd.  i.  p.  8.  ^  At  tiie  6otgo&tig  of  tfate  diarch/' 
says  this  writer^  who  was  one  of  the  most  profound  scholarBof  any  age 
or  nation,  naturally  of  a  mild  temper,  and  a  man  of  great  talent— 
''about  thirty  or  forty  of  Our  htmestest  women,  in  one  voice,  before  the 
biahops  and  magifitrates,  fell  a  rioting,  eaiaxig,  aooMing,  with  da* 
moura  on  Mr.  W.  Annan,"  (the  dergyman  who  tried  to  reoonnnend 
the  service-book.)  *'  Some  two  of  the  meannest  were  taken  to  the  td-* 
booth"  (prison.)  ''  All  the  day  over,  up  and  down  the  streets  where  he^ 
went,  he  got  threata  of  sundry  in  words  and  looks  ;  but  after  supper, 
while  needlessly  he  will  go  to  visit  the  bishop,  who  had  taken  his 
leave  with  him,  he  is  no  sooner  in  the  street,  at  nine  o'clock  in  a  dark 
night,  with  three  or  four  ministers  With  him,  but  some  hundreds  of 
enraged  women  oftdl  quMUHes,  are  about  him  with  neaves,"  (fists) 
'^  staves,  and  peats,  but  no  stones.  They  beat  him  sore;  his  doak,  rufi^ 
and  hat  were  rent ;  however,  upon  his  cries,  and  candles  set  out  from 
many  windows,  he  escaped  all  bloody  wounds.  Yet  he  was  in  great 
danger,  even  of  killing."  The  baiHiea  protected  him  to  his  horse 
next  day, "  for  many  women  were  in  waiting  to  affiront  him  more.  At 
his  on-leaping,  bis  horse  unhapply  fell  above  him  in  the  mire,  in  pie« 
aence  of  all  the  company ;  of  whidi  acddent  was  more  speech  than  of 
any  oUier." 
t  Qiat.  Inf.  ^  13, 15^  16.    Guthrey,  p.  96. 
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The  council  deferfcxi  their  atiswer  to  the  ftuppll^ 
cantb,  as  they  were  styled,  till  October^  as  they  ex- 
pected his  Majesty's  answer  by  that  time  *.    The 
leaders  in  the  interval  were  not  idle ;  and  daily  ac« 
cessions,  with  well  concerted  plans,  afibrded  a  ra» 
immenM   tional  hopc  of  succcssful  resistance.    In  October^ 
sort  to       when  the  answer  was  expected,  and  the  harvest 
iiTrTaobfr.  was  finished,  a  number  of  people  flocked  to  Edin*- 
tbM.'ttir  burg^  from  all  quarters  south  of  the  Grampians  j 
muiu,&c  supplications  were  presented  against  the  liturgy 
from  two  hundred  parishes  ^  and  had  the  answer 
even  then  imported  a  recal  of  that  detested  ser- 
vice, the  spirit  of  insurrection  would  at  once  have 
subsided,  and  peace  been  secured :  but  what  was 
the  general  rage,  when  one  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, commanding  the  people  tb  Hk^it  several 
homes ;  another  ordering  the  removal  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  justice  to  Linlithgow,  and  then  to 
Dundee  i  and  a  third,  calling  in  a  book,  (afterwards 
Avowed  by  a  learned  and  eminent  divine,  Gilles- 
pie) entitled  a  dispute  against  the  English-Popish 

*  The  conduct  of  the  prekcy  was  as  presamptuously  fodUsh  as 
wicked.  The  earl  of  Rothes  had  a  conTersation  with  archbishop 
Spottiswood^  the  chancellor,  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  latter  chal* 
langed  him  to  produce  instances  of  unsound  doctrine.  The  earl  ao* 
cepted  of  the  challenge^  and  proceeded  to  give  the  instances^  when  Uie 
chancellor  laughed,  and  said  it  was  worse  interpreted  than  it  needed  to 
have  been'— that  he  had  transmitted  a  copy  to  the  bishop  of  Deny, 
who  lamented  that  Scotland  should  haye  pre¥QBted  England,  in  so 
good  a  work.  Rothes  oly'ected  to  that  prelate's  testimony,  that  he 
was  the  most  unsound  minister  attached  to  the  national  establish- 
ment, in  Ireland.  The  chancellor  laughed  again,  and  told  him  that 
if  the  king  turned  papist,  resistanoe  was  useless :  that  it  behoved  them 
to  obey— who  could  resist  prmces?  Hist.  Inf.  p.  18^  19*  Wm  11 
ing  the  religious  feelings  of  a  people  a  mete  sport? 
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cerefiQodies  obtruded  upon  the  Kirk  of  Sdotlandi 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  ability ;  lind  certify*, 
ing  that  whoever  should  be  found  to  have  a  copy 
in  his  possession,  should  incur  the  same  punish- 
ment which  awaited  the  author  wheil  discovered-^ 
a  proclamation  that  denied  to  the  people  even 
the  liberty  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  litur^ 
gy  forced  upon  them. 

The  effects  of  these  arbitrary  proclamations  was 
very  difibretit  from  what  had  been  atiticipated.  The 
removal  of  tlie  court  of  session  from  Edinburgh 
wDuld^  it  was  supposed^  subdue  the  spirit  of  a  town 
which^  in  so  great  a  measute^  dep6nded  on  it, 
and  delay  weary  many  out  of  their  opposition,  as 
well  as  afford  an  opportunity  to  break  the  confede* 
racy :  but»  instead  of  this,  it  gave  rise  to  a  mea^ 
sure  which  fbrmed  a  new  bond  of  union.  A  for^ 
mal  complaint  against  the  prektes,  as  authors  of 
the  canons  and  liturgy^  and  by  cionsequence  of  all 
the  trottblesi  was  secretly  prepared,  and  then  ra** 
pidly  subscribed  by  all  classes.  The  general  in* 
dignation  directed  against  some  of  the  bishops,  and 
Traquair  likewise,  vented  itself  in  open  violence : 
Sydserf^  bishop  of  Galloway,  who  was  reported  to 
wear  a  concealed  crucifix  in  his  breast,  and  was 
afterwards  convicted  of  using  one  in  his  private 
devotioos»  was  surrounded  as  he  walked  the  streets^ 
greeted  with  fearful  curses  and  acclamations^  ttnd 
would  most  probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
tlie  increasing  mob,  whose  fury  augmented  with 
its  numbers,  had  he  not  been  assisted  in  an  escape 
into  the  council-room.     Even  th^e^  though  the 
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place  of  greatest  reverence  in  the  kingdom,  he  found 
not  safety.  The  council  was  besieged,  and  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  applied  to  on  this  emergency,  stood 
themselves  in  need  of  protection  :  They  were  im« 
prisoned  in  their  own  council-chamberi  and  for- 
ced, under  a  threat  of  immediate  execution,  to 
subscribe  certain  articles :  That  they  would  join 
the  supplicants  against  the  service-book,  and  re- 
store their  silenced  ministers,  Ramsay  and  Pol- 
lock, and  Pat.  Henderson,  a  reader.  This  mode- 
rated the  fury  of  the  mob,  but  it  was  only  by  the 
interposition  of  some  popular  noblemen  that  the 
privy  council  was  released ;  and  Traquair,  who  had 
likewise  been  attacked  in  the  street,  and  stript  of 
bis  treasurer's  staff,  his  cloak  and  hat,  escaped 
with  difficulty.  Sir  John  Hay  too,  the  clerk-re- 
gister, of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  who  had 
been,  by  royal  authority,  thrust  upon  the  town  as  its 
provost,  was  so  hated,  that  a  little  more  opposi- 
tion would  have  induced  the  mob  to  have  torn 
both  him  and  Traquair  to  pieces  :  Neither 
durst,  for  a  season,  appear  in  public.  The  rioters 
were  now  confessedly  people  of  rank,  and  instead 
of  permitting  reproaches  to  be  continued  against 
the  tumult  in  July,  the  higher  classes  defended  it, 
alleging,  that  though  the  populace  alone  acted  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  mob  is  an  ass,  yet  that  it 
had  pleased  the  Lord  to  open  its  mouth,  as  here- 
tofore it  had  done  Balaam's,  to  testify  his  displea- 
sure at  the  wickedness  introduced,  and  that,  had 
human  beings  been  incapable  of  appearing  as  in- 
struments on  the  occasion,  he  would  have  raised 
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Up  inanimate  nature  for  bis  glory.  Edinburgh  was^ 
therefore,  joined  with  the  other  burghs,  and.  its 
cause  defended  as  a  common  one,  for  <<  that  the 
matter  which  the  bishops  called  so  barbarous  and 
tumultuous,  Was  nought  but  a  very  modest  keep- 
ing of  their  profession,  when  these,  against  all  law, 
would  have  intruded  the  corruption  of  their  reli- 
gion i  and  the  consequences  were  imputable  to  the 
usurpers,  not  the  defenders,  according  to  King 
James's  maxims  of  the  powder  treason,  that  in  the 
danger  of  the  prince,  or  of  the  religion^  every  one 
may  run  to  their  defence  *.*' 

As  the  spirit  of  opposition  daily  increased,  the  firecticm  of 
popular  party  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  and  a 
greater  character  of  union.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  council,  in  the  name  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  burgesses,  &c.  against  the  canons  and 
liturgy,  and  craving  that  the  prelates  should  not 
longer  be  permitted  to  sit  as  judges  in  ques- 
tions which  involved  their  own  pretensions.  The 
leading  men  too,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing 
commotions  by  the  conflux  of  such  numbers  to  the 
metropolis,  made  a  proposal  to  the  council,  that 
representatives  of  the  supplicants  should  be  elected 
for  managing  the  business  of  the  whole  body :  The 
council,  whether  secretly  conniving  at  the  success 
of  a  cause  which  they  were  expected  to  oppose,  or 
hoping  to  divide,  bribe,  or  intimidate  a  small  num- 
ber which  they  despaired  of  accomplishing  with 

*  Large  Declaration^  p.  30^  et  seq.  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  404^  eiseq.  Hist. 
Inf.  MS.  p.  28, 29, 34,  40, 42.  Baillie's  Lett.  vol.  i.  p.  24/25,  29,  30. 
Balfour's  Annals.    Stonic  Field  Day. 

VOL.  n.  2  H 
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the  multitude,  or  whether  really  insensibly  to  coo- 
sequences,  approved  of  a  m^asur^  that  promised 
to  put  a  period  to  scenes  of  violence  and  thus  ac- 
quiesced in  the  erection  of  a  new  representative 
government,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Four 
Tables,  which  became  so  famous.  According  to 
this  institution,  a  certain  number,  representing 
the  nobility,  formed  the  first  t^ble ;  so  many  gen- 
tlemen, who  represented  the  shires,  constituted  the 
second ;  a  number  of  clergy,  for  the  presbyteries^ 
,  the  third ;  and  so  many  burgesses,  for  the  burghs» 
a  fourth  ;  a  member  from  each  of  these  constitu- 
ted a  general  table,  and  there  were  still  other  ta- 
bles subordinate*  to  the  four  that  consulted  upon 
what  was  to  be  propounded  by  the  four  to  the  ge- 
neral one.  The  promiscuous  multitude  was  now 
d^missed  ;  the  disorders  incident  to  such  meet- 
ibgs,  and  which  injure  the  best  of  causes,  were  no 
longer  apprehended,  and  as  the  sources  of  discon- 
tent and  jealpusy,  were  so  deep,  as  to  be  nearly  in- 
curable in  the  leaders,  it  was  impracticable  to  dis- 
unite, gain,  or  intimidate  them  *. 

*  H]^  lof.  p.  S4j.45^  47>  SS^et seq.  The leadingmen pct^ witbgratt 
prudence.  They  engage^  the  most  eminent  comisel,  and  followed  their 
advice  at  every  step.  With  regard  to  the  people,  notwithstanding 
thdr,  tamtijtupus  opposition  to  their  senrice-book  in  chiirch>  Aey 
were  acknowledgiBd  by  the  council  itself  to  have  conducted  themadvea 
with  great  moderation.  It  is  singular  that  Hqte,  the  king's  advo^ 
cate,  who  th^n  secretly  favoured  the  popular  party,  and  afb^warda 
joined  them,  told  them  that  the  erection  of  Tables  waskwfuL  The 
Historical  Information  imputes  the  first  heat  of  acting  by  oommiadoa- 
e  rs  to  the  bishop  of  Galloway  and  the  clerk  register.  Their  motive  was 
to  gain,  or  intimidate  the  few.  Ib.8S.  Baillie's  Lett  vol.  i.  p.  13..^ee 
p*  10^  f(V  a  proof  of  the  resolute  and  terrible  spirit  of  the  people. 
Their  quietness  was  meritorious,  but  bespoke  something  truly  taxific 
P.  10  11. 
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Charlies,  who  had  no  hiliention  of  renouncing  the 
canons  and  liturgy,  and  yet  had,  in  some  measure, 
become  sensible  to  the  expediency  of  temporizing; 
commanded  the  privy  council  to  announce  by  pro- 
clamation that  he  delayed  an  answer  to  the  peti- 
tions, because  he  had  seen  no  disavowal  of  the  late' 
tumults ;  and  to  signify,  in  general  terms,  his  aver- 
sion to  popery  and  superstition,  and  that  he  in* 
tended  nothing  against  the  laws  of  his  native  coutl-' 
try.  To  some  this  afforded  partial  satisfaction,  as 
they  conceived  themselves  warranted  in  inferring 
from  it  that  the  innovations  were  imputable  rather 
to  the  prelates  than  to  the  prince;  but  the  quick- 
er-sighted saw  through  the  veil.  The  servants 
of  the  crown  laboured  to  disunite  the  suppli- 
cants, but  they  were  unsuccessful  •;  and  Traquair' 
was  at  last  summoned  to  court,  at  the  request  of 
the  council,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
to  the  king.  This  statesman  now  began  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  opposition  to  the  service-book.  Hating 
the  prelates  for  having  aspired  to  his  office,  he 
bore  no  affection  to  their  cause  :  Alive  to  the  ge- 
neral odium  which  he  had  incurred  by  his  arbi- 
trary measures,  and  particularly  by  the  prosecution 
of  Balmerino,  he  was  anxious  to  recover  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  he  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive 
with  what  difficulties  the  introduction  of  the  ser- 
vice-book was  attended.  Hence,  he  avowed  pri- 
vately to  Rothes  his  hatred  of  the  liturgy,  declar- 
ing a  resolution  rather  to  resign  his  white  staff 
than  agree  to  it,  and  recommended  to  the  court 

*  Id.  p.  26^  27.    Hist.  Inf.  p.  ^^^  tt  seg. 
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the  absolute  withdrawing  of  both  it  and  the  canons^ 
His  hatred  of  the  bishops  was  amply  repaid,  and 
his  popular  advice  conspired  with  their  representa- 
tions to  beget  the  strongest  suspicion  of  treachery : 
But  as,  when  matters  came  to  the  proof,  he  pre- 
ferred his  office  to  his  late  sprung  popularity,  he 
soon  abandoned,  and  consequently  lost,  the  people, 
without  overcoming  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling 
party,  and  thus  fell  under  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing false  to  both  *.  A  notable  scheme  was  now 
devised  for  reducing  the  disobedient.  Moved, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  success  of  his  grandmother  in 
Violent  the  case  of  Rizzio,  whose  murderers  were  (Jisper- 
Sra^638.  sed  by  denouncing  them  rebels,  Charles  resolved 
to  adopt  a  similar  course  in  the  present  instance. 
He  dispatched  Traquair  with  a  proclamation  to 
declare  his  approbation  of  the  liturgy,  to  prohibit 
the  supplicants,  under  the  pain  of  treason,  from 
re-assembling,  and  to  denounce  the  petitions  as 
detracting  from  the  prerogative,  and,  therefore, 
meriting  the  severest  punishment,  though  a  par- 
don  was  held  out  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
burghs,  if  they  immediately  submitted/  As  no 
mention  was  made  of  a  pardon  to  Edinburgh,  how* 
ever,  the  suspicion  immediately  suggested  itself, 
that  the  design  of  making  it  an  example  was  still 
entertained,  and  it  awakened  feelings  adequate  to 


"*  Higt.  Inf.  p.  83.  Baillie>  vol.  i.  p.  27^.34.  Hardwicke's  State 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  Traquair,  in  a  letter  to  Marquis  Hamil- 
ton, declares  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  establish  the  missal  as  the 
service-book  in  its  present  form.  lb.  see  p.  101.  in  which  he  recom* 
mends  the  withdrawing  of  it. 
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the  occasion  :  The  nobility  declared  that  they 
would  instantly  prosecute  the  prelates  in  turn  for 
erecting  new  judicatories  against  law,  for  which 
their  lives  were  responsible  •• 

That  this  extraordinary  measure  should  have  its 
full  effect,  it  was  intended  to  conceal  the  project  till 
it  burst  upon  the  people  like  a  peal  of  thunder ; 
but  the  supplicants,  who  were  men  of  great  saga- 
city as  well  as  activity,  and  of  the  most  extensive 
connections,  had  friends  at  court,  who  faithfully 
transmitted  to  them  intelligence  of  this  amongst  the 
other  secret  schemes  j  and,  as  it  spread  an  instan- 
taneous alarm  throughout  the  whole  body,  a  pro- 
test,  according  to  the  legal  form,  was  immediately 
prepared.  Traquair,  with  the  bishops,  having 
learned  this,  formed  the  design  of  secretly  depart- 
ing for  Stirling,  (to  which  the  courts  of  justice  had 
been  removed,)  in  order  to  publish  the  proclama- 
tion there,  as  well  as  another,  to  prohibit  the  sup- 
plicants from  appearing  in  that  place ;  and  with 
this  they  also  determined  to  imprison  Rothes  and 
Balmerino,  who  were  employed  to  take  the  pro- 
test. But  this  plot  likewise  transpired,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  with  suitable  arrangements, 
defeated  it.  The  protests  were  accordingly  taken,  protdto 
and  when  the  proclamation  was  afterwards  inade  "j^jJJJ^lJj^ 
in  Edinburgh,  the  same  measure  was  adopted  t.     tum. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that  The  cove* 
half  measures  must  have  been  ruinous  to  the  po-  """^ 

*  Hist.  InC  p.  117^  et  $eq, 

t  Second  HUt.  Inf.  p.  119^  120^  126,  199,  130.    Baillie,  toI.  i. 
p.  33.   Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  vol^  ii.  p.  101.   Large  Dcclar.  p.  48. 
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pular  pai!ty ;  and  evra  a  retreat  from  their  ^pfio- 
aitioo  would  have  failed  to  hring  safety  to  the 
lieadeps,  who  must  have  soon  found  th^Hielves 
naked  objects  of  that  despoUcal  vengeance  whidi 
had  been  visited  on  Balmerino.  Indeed  their  sab- 
wission  would  baye  deprived  them  of  a  plea  in  their 
Qwn  defence,  since,  by  renouncing  the  cause,  tbey 
xieoessarily  confessed  that  it  was  equally  unjust  and 
untenable ;  while  they  were  fully  sensible  that  aa 
England,  which  had  attentively  watched  aU  dieir 
motions,  (the  Leading  men  of  both  countries 
corresponded)  might  probably  join  them,  so 
Oiarles  had  now  a  deep  interest  to  prosecute  his 
puipose  keenly,  since,  by  concession  or  fiulure* 
England  was  roused  to  recover  her  rights  *.  To 
cement  the  various  classes,  therefore,  whom  the 
c^poBite  party  tried  to  disunite,  the  renewal  of 
the  national  covenant  was  proposed ;  and  the  plan 
which  was  speedily  embraced,  formed  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  that  ever  united  a  people.  In  the 
measure,  however,  the  leaders  had  not  the  merit 
of  originality.  It  had  been  adopted  at  the  com" 
mencement  of  the  Reformation  from  the  covenants 
pf  Israel  with  the  Lord,  and  renewed  at  various 
times.  This  famous  one  was  prepared  by  Alex* 
^nder  Henderson,  the  celebrated  divine  who  took 
so  active  a  part  in  these  troubles,  and  Archibald 


*  &ee  Baillie  as  to  this  idea  in  regard  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
Traquair  liiniBelf  told  Rothes  that  the  king  was  appriz€;cl  of  all  their 
me^tingSj  consultations,  &c.  and  who  approved  or  opposed  erery  mea- 
auw.    Hist.  Inf.  p.  112, 113. 
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Johnston,  afterwards  0^  Warriston,  an  advocate 
on  whose  advice  the  covenanters  cliiefly  i^Ged.  It 
was  revised  bv  Balmerino,  lioudon,  and  Rothes. 
Its  renewal  was  vindicated  by  various  statutes^ 
whic^  were  cited :  It  contained  a  ^neral  profes- 
doii  of  the  principles  established  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  a  strong  abjuration  of  the  doctrine,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  olf  the  Romish  church,  with^  the 
hierarchy,  &c.  tin^  concluded  with  a  bond  of 
union — cautiously  expressed  to  suit  certain  queezy 
stomachs  that  had  of  late  years  sucked  in  the  prin- 
icipies  of  passive  obedience,  or  rather  possibly  had 
itot  courage,  wliich  yet  they  soon  acquired,  fo 
go  beyond  a  definite  limit, — ^to  resist  the  innova- 
tions and  support  the  king  in  preserving  religion, 
liberty,  and  law  •. 

Haviiig  adopted  this  memorable  scheme,  th^y 
ilr^nsmittted  the  covenant  to  all  quarters  for  sub- 
scription; and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  exehbd 
every  nerve  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  the  codimiinity. 
They  did  not  preach  in  vain.  In  about  two  months 
the  covenant  obtained  the  assent  of  almost  eveiy 
quarter  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Aber* 
deen,  which  was  withheld,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  its  patron.  Like  every 
grand  national  movement  aglinst  *  arbitrary  power, 
civil  and  religious,  this  was  not  merely  a  cool  as» 
sent  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  heart,  heated 
to  an  enthusiasm  of  which  i  faint  conception  only 
can  be  formed  by  those  who  have  lived  in  quiet 
times.     The  covenant  was  embraced  with  tears  Of 

*  Hist.  Inf.  p.  137^  ct  seq.    See  Baillie's  Letters.    Rush.  ToLii.p. 
75^,  etseq. 
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penitence  for  past  defection,  and  shouts  of  unut- 
terable joy  from  the  hoped-for  fruits  of  reconcile- 
ment with  heaven  ♦. 

That  part  of  the  covenant  which  deserves  severe 
reprehension,  is  the  intolerance  towards  the  Ca- 
tholic body.  Men  who  were  themselves  smarting 
under  the  effects  of  intolerance,  might  have  had 
*  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  those  who  also  ad^- 
hered  to  their  own  notions  of  worshipping  their 
Maker ;  but  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism  was  in^. 
tolerance,  while  some  apology  is  due  to  the  great 
covenanting  body,  (they  were  called  covenanters 
by  their  enemies  in  derision,  but  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  the  appellation)  for  following  the  cler- 
gy in  their  inhumane  principles.  The  Papists 
were  the  most  restless,  intriguing  faction:  men 
who  suffer  under  a  despotical  system  to  draw 
them  back  to  a  species  of  union  with  a  church 

t  Baillie,  voL  i.  p.  U,  47,  60.  Ministers,  wbom  Straffind  had 
driven  out  of  Ireland,  were  very  busy  on  the  occasion.  Balfour's 
Ans.    Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

Mr.  Laing  dbqilays  little  philosophy,  though  I  rather  suspect 
that  the  remiirk  was  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  own  superiority 
to  vulgar  opinion,  when  he  says  that  "  the  abhorrence  which  the 
canons  and  liturgy  excited,  was  certainly  disproportionate  to  their 
futility."  He  admits  that  the  first  were  subversive  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  realm,  if  such  be  futile  I  am  incapable  of  forming  an 
idea  of  what  is  important;  and  that  the  liturgy,  which  was  illegally 
enforced,  was  likewise  subversive  of  the  religion  of  the  community 
as  established  by  law :  Now  I  should  imagine  that  nothing  in  the 
form  of  worship  or  doctrine  is  futile  which  people  think  otherwise : 
Men  will  never  agree  upon  that  suligect,  and  it  is  quite  enough  that 
principles  abhorred  by  the  nation  were  arbitrarily  imposed.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  this  author  sets  out  with  the  just  principle  that  nothing 
eap  be  unimportant  in  religion,  and  yet  that  he  should  have  lost  sight 
of  it  when  most  required. 

I 
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they  have  abandoned,  cannot  overcome  a  feeling 
of  indignation  towards  the  class  so  favoured ;  and, 
it  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  while  the 
covenanters  were  merely  intent  upon  preserving 
the  religion  and  law  of  their  native  country,  which 
the  buUc  of  the  nation  heartily  revered,  the  policy 
of  Charles  was  destructive  of  both,  gainst  the  ei(- 
press  wishes  of  the  people. 

This  league  was  considered  by  the  king  and  his  ^^  ^.  ,^ 
advisers  as  the  most  horrid  rebellion  to  authority,  ^v^^^  ^ 
and  stamped  with  every  reproach  which  rage  could  nanu  ^ 
furnish  to  disappointed  ambition.  It  was  a  fea- 
ture of  his  character,  never  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  subjects  till  the  hour  of  conciliation 
was  past.  When  he  did  give  his  tardy  consent  to 
^ny  demand,  therefore,  as  it  was  evidendy  the  ef^ 
feet  of  compulsion,  (afler  too  his  withholding  it 
had  forced  the  people  on  fresh  measures  for  their 
security,  or  on  such  as  had  inspired  success  of 
compelling  him  to  submit  to  still  greater  conces- 
sions,)  so  it  was  ever  received  as  the  offspring  of 
insincerity  that  concealed  a  purpose  of  recovering 
his  ground  on  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  the  representations  of  the  council, 
communicated  by  Sir  John  Hamilton  the  Justice- 
Clerk,  who  was  dispatched  on  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  advice  of  Traquair  and  Roxburgh,  were  lost 
upon  him:  And,  as  the  covenanters  daily  in- 
creased in  strength,  their  demands  rose  in  propor* 
tion.  They  now  petitioned  not  only  against  the 
panons  and  liturgy ;  but  to  be  relieved  of  "  the 
^igh  commission  as  from  a  burthen  which  they 
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feiared  and  felt  to  be  more  heavy  than  they  should 
be  able  to  bear/'  and  to  have  the  powers  of  the 
prelates  restrained,  the  privileges  of  assemblies  re- 
storedy  and  a  parliament  called.  . 
i^iuqois  Charles  was  not  moved  to  recede  from  his  arbi- 
2^*»  trary  mnovations,  but  he  wanted  a  ptoper  mili- 
ScotiaiidM  tary  power  to  enforce  them.  It  wa3,  therefore, 
conmb. '  his  object  to  dissolve  the  confederacy  by  strata- 
jtyiffff  gem,  and,  at  ^  events,  to  temporise  till  a  sufficient 
force  was  raised.  For  this  purpose,  the  Marquis 
Hamilton,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  royal  bounty,  and  professisd  unlimit- 
ed devotion  to  his  roaster,  was  sent  down  ^  coita*- 
missioner.  He  carried  with  him  two  roy^  decla- 
rations, which  could  have  no  other  efiect  than  to 
inflame  the  people  farther :  That  the  acts  of 
council  which  enforced  the  canons  and  liiurgy 
should  be  annulled,  and  that  these  ecclesiastical 
novelties  should  not  be  pressed,  **  but  in  such  a 
fair  way,  as  should  satisfy  all  his  loving  sub- 
jects,** and  that  the  high  commission  should  be  re- 
strained within  such  limits,  <'  as  not  to  be  a  just 
cause  of  grievance  to  his  subjects/'  That  all  should 
be  pardoned  who  instantly  renounced  the  cove- 
nant, and  used  every  means  for  delivering  up 
copies ;  but  that  they  who  continued  refractory 
should  be  declared  rebels,  in  all  time  coming; 
and  that  his  majesty  **  would  use  all  the  forcible 
means  with  which  God  hath  armed  royal  Au- 
thority** to  reduce  the  stubborn  and  disobe- 
dient. The  commissioner  was  authorized  by  his 
instructions,  to  exact  an  oath  of  the  council,  in 
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favour  ^tke  xojal  measures,  and  to  dismiss  them 
who  refused  it;  to  convene  the  council  where- 
e^i^er  he  thought  fit»  Edmfhurgh  exceed ;  to  de- 
clare all  who  {Mrotested  against  his  majesty's  de- 
daratious  traitors ;  to  admit  of  uo  petiticm  against 
the  five  articles  of  Perth  ;  to  promise  rewards  to 
aome  leading  men,  tn  order  to  break  Uieir  union, 
and  to  resort  to  any  act  of  hostility  which  be 
deemed  advisable  if  the  people  continued  in  their 
opposition ;  or,  as  it  was  denominated,  rebdiion. 
'<  You  shall  declare/'  says  the  23d  article  of  the 
instructions!,  **  that  if  there  be  not  sufficient 
fitrength  within  the  kingdom  to  force  the  refrac- 
tory to  obedience,  power  shall  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  myself  will  come  in  person,  being  re« 
aolved  to  hazard  my  life,  rather  than  suffer  au- 
thority to  be  contemned/^  The  principle  on  which 
he  acted  had  already  been  expressed  by  him  in 
writing,  under  his  own  hand,  that,  **  so  long  as 
the  covenant  continued,  he  had  no  more  power 
than  the  Duke  of  Venice*." 

At  his  departure  from  Court,  the  commissioner 
was  desired  to  write  frequently  to  his  master,  and 
to  Laud,  the  only  English  subject  fully  entrusted 
with  Scottish  afiairsf  :  the  private  understanding 
seems  to  have  been,  that  nothing  farther  could  be 


*  Burnet's  Menu.  p.  48.  ^  uq,  Baillie's  Let.  toL  i.  p.  46.  et  seq. 
The  nature  of  the  inBtructions  was  known  before  the  marquis  left 
London.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's^  and  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
advised  to  raise  the  highland  clans ;  but  the  corenanters  disappointed 
that  project,  by  obtaining  the  accession  of  the  northern  districts.    lb. 

t  Burnet,  j>.  51. 
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accomplished  by  the  marquis,  than  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  strength*  and  resources  of  the  cove- 
nanters, seduce  or  intimidate  some  of  the  leaders^ 
and  temporize  with  the  great  body,  till  his  majes- 
ty's military  preparations  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
cUsaflfected  at  once. 
Pjoq^.  On  his  arrival  at  Berwick,  the  commissioner  re- 
ingiof  the  ceived  such  accounts  of  the  covenanters,  from  the 

King*!  ' 

eommis.  £arls  of  Roxburgh  and  Lauderdale,  and  Lord 
,  Lindsay,  who  met  him  there,  as  might  have  damp- 
ed his  hopes,  if  they  were  ever  sanguine,  and  ought 
to  have  inclined  him  to  advise  conciliatory  mea- 
sures. But  his  information  ser\'ed  only  as  a  hint 
to  warn  the  king  to  prepare  a  force  to  overpower 
them.  His  own  self-importance,  too,  was  morti- 
fied at  the  small  respect  paid  to  his  high  office  : 
Instead  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people  to  welcome 
him  to  Scotland,  he  met  with  little  respect  till  he 
arrived  at  Dalkeith,  where  the  secret  Council,  the 
Lords  of  Session,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  had 
not  subscribed  the  covenant,  waited  upon  him  in 
great  formality*. 

As  the  first  object  of  the  commissioner  was  to 
inform  himself  exactly  of  the  posture  of  affairs, 
he  soon  discovered  that  matters  were  in  a  far 
more  formidable  state  for  the  crown  than  he  had 
anticipated ;  and  that  Lord  Lindsay  had  rightly  in- 
formed him  at  Berwick,  that  nothing  short  of  re- 
calling,  not  only  the  canons  and  liturgy,  but  the  five 
articles  of  Perth,  and  summoning  a  parliament  and 

•  Burnet^  p.  6%  et  seq.    Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  749;  et  seq. 
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general  assembly  of  the  churchy  would  satisfy  the 
people.  Almost  the  whole  council,  though  they 
had  not  subscribed  the  covenant,  secretly  favoured 
it ;  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his 
time,  though  king's  advocate,  was  really  of  the 
covenanting  party ;  while  even  the  Earls  of  Tra- 
quair,  Roxburgh,  and  Southesk,  the  best  afiected 
to  the  royal  cause>  vexed  the  commissioner  with  li- 
mitations. Lome,  and  some  others,  acted  the  part 
of  interconmmnerSf  or  mediators*.  He  endeavoured 
to  seduce,  or  intimidate  the  chief  of  the  covenant- 
ing nobility,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Cassillis,  Moti" 
trose,  Loudon,  and  Lothian,  and  Lords  Lindsay, 
Yester,  Baknerino,  and  Cranston;  but,  at  this 
juncture,  neither  promises  gained,  nor  threats 
overawed  them,  while  the  proclamations,  the  na- 
ture of  which  had  been  ascertained,  instead  of  sa- 
tisfying, irritated  all  as  a  mockery,  and  pioof  of  a 
determined  purpose  to  continue  in  an  illegal 
courset.  Nay,  the  prelates  were  so  sore  under 
their  humiliation,  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  gratifying  their  vanity,  by  giving  the  people 
to  understand,  that  even  in  any  concession  his 
majesty  was  insincere).  A  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  this  time,  too,  confirmed  their  worst 
apprehensions.    A  small  vessel  arrived  in  Leith 

*  Bai]]ie*s  Let  vol.  i.  p.*  69,  and  elsewhere. 

f  Burnet's  Mems.  p.  53. 

%  The  bishops,  says  BaiUie  in  a  familiar  letter  on  the  occasion,  '^  are 
BO  neglectftil  of  thdr  gradous  master's  honour,  that  by  their  words 
and  actions,  they  make  the  world  suspect  that  the  king  has  no  inten- 
tion to  keep  his  word."  p.  64. 
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RdaclSi  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  crown  ; 
and:  the  circumstance  spread  such  alarm,  that 
many  proposed  not  only  tx)  arrest  them,  but  to 
seize  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  force  both  the 
commissioner,  the  council,  and  session^  to  take 
the-  covenant.  Tliese  violent  courses  were  re* 
strained  by  the  more  prudent ;  yet  strict  precau*- 
tions*  were  taken  to  prevent  the  arms  and  ammu^ 
nition,  which  were  carried,  in  the  meantime,  by 
the*  commissioner's  orders  to  Dalkeith,  from  being 
conveyed  to  the  Castle.  A  watch  of  fifteen  hun^ 
dred  citizens  nightly  guarded  the  city,  particularly 
the^gates^;  and  the  gentry  themselves  w^e  unre- 
mitting in.their  vigilance  night  and  day  •!  Hence 
the  marquis^  if  he  had  previously  doubted  it,  be* 
came  now.  fully  aware  of  the  correctness  of  the  inti- 
mation given  him  at  Berwick  by  Lord  Lindsay.  He 
therefore^pprized  the  king,  that  he  must  either  re- 
solve upon  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  cove- 
nanters, or  quickly  adopt  certain  measures  which 
would  infallibly  insure  success  :  dispatch  his  fleet 
with  2000  land-fbrcesi  provide  arms  for  the  English 
northern  counties,. and  garrison  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle~4he  fhrst  with  1500  men,  the  last  with  500  ; 
wbile  he  sbould'send  expresses  to  Holland^  &c.  to 
prevent  the  purchase  of  arms  by  the  covenanters* 
But  he  represented  "  that  his  majesty  would  consi- 
der how  far  in  his  wisdom  he  would  connive  at  tike 
madness  of  his  own  poor  people,  or  how  far  in  his  jus- 
tioe  he.  would  panishthoirfolly)  assuring  him  the  pre^ 

t  Burnet,  p.  52  and  3.    Baillie's  Let.  v.  i.  p.  57;  et  seq. 
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sent  madness  was  such,  that  nothing  but  force  would 
make  them  quit  their  covenant,  and  that  they  would 
all  lay  down,  their  lives  ere  they  would  give  it  up  •.'* 
The  council  met  frequently  at  Dalkeith,  and 
heard  the  supplicants :  but  nothing  memorable  oc- 
curred, except  that  when  the  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drew's appeared  there  as  chancellor,  not  one  of  the 
covenanting  lords  would  speak  to  him.    The  com- 
missioner then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  on 
his  road  metbya  crowd,  which,  according  to isome 
reports,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  amongst  whom 
vf^re  five  hundred  clergy  arranged  on  an  eminence ; 
and  the  individual  amongst  them  of  strongest  lungs^ 
Mr*  W.  Livingston,  was  deputed  to  address  him  on 
the  public  grievances.    But  Dr.  Balcanqual,  who 
hftd  accompanied  the  marquis  as  his  chaplain,  and 
e^qpected  an  archbishopric  for  his  services,  persuad-* 
ed  him  that  the  address  was  a  studied  declama- 
tion against  episcopacy,  which,  it  is  said,  was  a 
mistake,  and  the  commissioner  declined  to  hear  it. 
At  the  sight  of  so  many  thousands,  .in  a  manner  the 
Vf\xo\e  country,  "  so  earnestly  and  humbly  crying  for 
the  safety  of  their  liberties  and  religion  f  ,'* — ^the 
marquis  was  moved,  even  to  tears,  and  professed  his 
wish  that  king  Charles  himself  had  seen  so  aJQTect- 
ing  a  spectacle.    From  his  courteous  and  afiable 
deportment,  and  the  fairness  of  hia  private  speechp. 
eSt  mai^y  entertained  hopes  of  his  yielding  to  all 
their  demands }  but  these  hopes  vanished  when  he 
intimated  that  his  powers  extended  no  farther  than 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  53^  et  seq, 
t  Baillie'fl  Let.  rol.  L  p.  61. 
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to  authorize  the  publishing  of  the  declaration  he 
had  brought  with  him. 

His  instructions^  and  the  nature  of  the  de-< 
claration  had   been   ascertained   by    the    cove- 
nanters before  he  left  London,  sUch  were  their 
vigilance  and  means   of  acquiring  information ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  flattered  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  he  brought  with  him  some  secret 
authority  which  had  been  granted  within  the  know- 
ledge of  his  master  and  Laud  only.     He  now  pre- 
pared to  publish  his  declaration ;  and  when  he  was 
9^n«n^    informed  that  a  protest  was  prepared  against  it,  he 
termines  to  labouTed  by  threats  and  promises  to  prevent  what 
^mkmiL  he  conceived,  with  Charles  himself,  to  be  an  insult 
t^tod^  upon  regal  authority.     But  the  covenanters  were 
agiinst  it  neither  to  be'  frightened  nor  won  j  and,  as  he  still 
persisted  in  his  purpose,  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  herald  in  person,  and  make  all 
the  protesters  be  denounced  rebels.     Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  at  the  cross  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  scaffold  opposite  the  cross  was  erects 
ed  for  the  protesters ;  the  people  assembled,  and 
some  thousand  gentlemen,  sword  in  hand,  took 
their  station  to  protect  their  official  men  in  their 
duty.    The  commissioner,  upon  hearing  of  this,  or^ 
dered  horses,  and  as  it  was  immediately  conceived 
that  the  object  was  to  publish  the  declaration  in 
other  towns,  the  popular  party  ordered  their  horses 
likewise,  that  they  might  instantly  accompany  the 
declaration  with  their  protestations ;  while,  lest  any 
advantage  should  be  taken,  protesters  were  pro- 
vided for  every  burgh  to  which  it  was  likely  to  be 
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sent    This  obliged  the  commissioner  to  drop  his 
intention  for  the  present  *• 

Hamilton,  following  his  instruc&ons,  now  en-Fdikyoi 
deavonred  to  amuse  the  covenanters  with  false  ^aS^. 
hopes,  and  to  engage  them  in  negociations  till  the 
king  should  be  prepared  to  crush  them  with  mili- 
tary force.  But  the  policy  did  not  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  beguile  to 
their  ruin  ^  and  they  too  were  not  idle  in  prepar- 
ing for  defence*  Tliough  they  were  averse  from 
any  league  with  France,  lest  it  might  have  the  ef> 
feet  of  uniting  all  parties  in  England  against  them, 
they  had  sounded  the  inclinations  of  the  French 
comt,  which  they  had  discovered  to  be  rather  fa- 
vourable, and  arms  were  secretly  provided  in  Hol- 
land* All  this  was  again  suspected  by  the  com- 
missioner, and  measures  were  adopted  to  frustrate 
their  schemes ;  so  that  each  party  saw  through  the 
game  of  its  antagonist  t.  How  far  the  commis:  King*! 
sioner  was  enjoined  to  mislead  the  people,  appears  ^"^ 
by  his  mastoids  letters  which,  unfortunately  for  his 
memory,  are  still  extant,  and  fully  establish  that 
he  was  actuated  by  very  di£^rent  motives  from  the 
pious  ones  so  liberally  ascribed  to  him. .  These  let^ 
ters  somewhat  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative ; 
but  they  are  too  characteristic  to  need  any  apology 
for  inserting  them. 

<^  Hamilton, — ^Though  I  answered  not  yours  of  jooe  ii» 
the  fourth,  yet  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  been  idle,  ^^^* 

*  Burnet'g  Mem.  p.  54^  et  seq.    Baillie^  p.  61^  ei  seq.    Hist.  Inf. 
p.  S93,  et  seq. 
t  Boillie^  vd.  i.p.  65. 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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71ms  My  i)ot^in«l«»  yQ»  prao^kite  apydM^g,  {fw 
I  Ifte  of  all  y^m  H»ve  ihi^berto  dme^  and  lemB  nif 
ib»t ivUmAi  I  j&ijd  ym  mwi^  4icb)lrat  ito  s^v 
jfODtbotliw^otPAtifkt^fiQf  gn^inda;  MKljbbat 

I^ypectitfil  liogr  tbiog^eae  reduee  that  people  io 
(k^  /G^bedieoM  Imt  pnly  ferocu  I  ifauofc  yon  &r 
th(»  d^aroess  4>f  ^ur  ladwiliapmeiit^  qf  all  "dkicdi 
ii»ie  tpQBMes  ine  fiogaugh  as  that,  io  0  waM 
Jiave  possessed  tibttiasd^es  of  tiie  osstle  ^  Ediop 
Jwrgh  $  and  lilceiwise,  I  boldStirliag  «s  good  as  lost 
As  ior  Hke  dividiog  0f  my  dedaiBtioiu  I  fiodit  auMt 
fil;  in  that  iniy  you  have  resolved  tt$.to  wUch  Jahall 
addt  tknt  1  am  opoteot  t9  forbear  tbe  letter  past 
tJMSi?^  trntUgfOU  heap  n^jfieet  fwih$etscHfor  JScoU 
kadp  In  the  gseao  \me$  your  care  mint  be  faoir  to 
dJssQlye  the  aoftdtjtude^a^f  if  it  be  pomfak;,  to  poft- 
sess  yoiirself  of  my  eastles  i^  Edinfaur^  and  Sttr^ 
Vmg^  which  I  do  not  expect.  And  to  this  eoA  I 
give  you  leaye  to  fritter  them  with  what  hopes 
you  please,  so  you  engage  not  me  against  my 
grounds ;  and,  in  particular,  th^t  you  consent  not 
tp  the  calling  of  a  pu'liament,  nor  general  assemi- 
Wy,  until  the  covenant  be  disavowed  and  giwn 
up  {  yoinr  chief  end  being  now  to  win  time,  that  th^ 
may  not  commit  public  follies  until  I  be  ready  to 
suppress  them:  and  since  it  is,  asypu  wdl  observe 
my  own  people  which,  by  this  means,  will  be  for  a 
time  ruined,  so  that  the  loss  must  be  inevitably 
mine;  and  this,  if  I  could  eschew,  (were  it  not  witii 
a  greater,)  were  well.    But  when  I  consider,  that 
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not  only  now  my  cr&wn,  but  my  reputati6n  f$r 
wex  ties  at  stake,  I  must  rather  sofier  the  first, 
%bs(t  time  wiii  he^  than  d«s  iast^  which  is  irrepa- 
rable. Hiis  I  have  written  to  no  ^ther  end  tlmn 
to  shew  you  I  will  rather  die  than  yidid  to  thoi^ 
impertineiit  and  daimnable  demsmds,  as  you  rightly 
call  tiiem  :  for  it  is  all  one,  as  to  yield  to  be  no 
king  in  a  Very  short  time.*'  In  a  postscript^  he 
desires  him  not  to  declare  the  adherers  to  thte 
covenant  traitors^  till  he  heard  that  the  fleet  had 
satled,-«-aiid  again  recommends  the  gaining  of  titkie. 
In  a  letter,  dated  two  days  later,  Charles  pro- 
mises to  take  Hamilton's  advice,  to  stop  the  public  jone  is, 
preparatioOBf  but  intimates  his  intention  to  pro-^^^' 
ceed  sitetvtly :  and  adnses  him  ^  to  get  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sessioners  and  advocates,  to 
give  an  c^inion  that  the  covenant  is  at  least 
against  law,  if  not  traitorous ;''  clearly  proving, 
that,  in  his  estimation,  the  law  was  tabordi- 
nate  to  prerogative^  In  anotha:  letter,  dated  jnneso, 
on  the  20th,  he  mentions  his  preparations,  his^^^ 
funds,  &c. ;  and  then  he  says,  <<  Thus  you 
may  see,  that  I  intend  not  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  those  ttakors,  the  covenanters^  to^o,  / 
ihmk^  mil  declare  themselves  so  by  their  actions^ 
before  I  shall  do  it  by  my  proclamation ;  which 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  for,  so  that  it  be  without 
the  personal  hurt  of  you,  or  any  of  my  honest 
servants,  or  the  taking  of  any  English  place. 
This  is  to  shew  you  that  I  care  not  for  their  af- 
fronting or  disobeying  my  declaration,  so  that  it 
go  not  to  open  mischief,  and  that  I  may  have  some 
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tinie  to  end  my  preparations"  Charles  and  his  ad- 
visers captiously  laid  hold  of  the  bond  of  mutual 
defence  in  the  covenant  as  exclusive  of  the  su{^rt 
of  his  person.  And  as  nothing  was  £uther  fiom 
the  intention  of  the  covenanters,  than  to  trench 
even  upon  the  lawful  prerogative,  they  agreed  to 
an  explanation,  though  they  perceived  that  it  was 
Jane  n,  sought  to  Create  delay.  Now^in  a  letter  dated  five 
days  posterior  to  this,  he  thanks  the  Marquis  for 
his  labours,  particularly  as  he  had  been  disheart- 
ened by  his  fellow-councillors;  and  proceeds  thus : 
«  There  be  two  things  in  your  letter  that  require 
answer,  to  wit,  the  answer  to  their  petition,  and 
concerning  the  explanation  of  their  damnable 
covenant :  for  the  first,  the  telling  you  that  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  in  this  particular,  is  answer 
sufficient,  since  it  mis  both  foreseen  hyme  andfuify 
debated  hetmxt  us  two  before  your  downgoing; 
and  for  the  other,  I  will  only  say,  that  so  long  as 
this  covenant  is  in  force,  whether  it  be  with  or 
without  explanation,  I  have  no  more  power  in 
Scotland  than  as  a  duke  of  Venice,  which  I  will 
rather  die  than  suffer :  Yet  1  commend  the  giving 
ear  to  the  explanation,  or  any  thing  else  to  win  time, 
which  now  I  see  is  one  of  your  chiefest  cares, 
wherefore  I  need  not  recommend  it  to  you  *." 

These  letters  at  once  solve  the  question  as 
to  this  prince's  sincerity  \  and  whether  piety,  or 
a  cold  selfish  love  of  power,  were  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  whether  he  loved  his  native  country,  or 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  55,  et  seq. 
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respected  her  laws  and  happiness^  it  is  impossi- 
ble indeed  to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  picture 
of  a  heart  corrupted  by  power  into  a  perfect  indif  • 
ference  to  the  rights  and  fate  of  a  people  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  to  govern.  He  admits 
that  their  ruin  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
his  measures ;  but  they  had  provoked  their  fitte  by 
opposing  his  pretensions ;  and  he  regarded  it  only 
in  so  far  as  it  affected  himself,  through  the  de- 
struction of  his  own  property,  which  he  accounted 
his  subjects.  This,  however,  could  not  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  competition  with  his  preposterous 
ideas  of  honour.  As  to  the  law,  he  studied  mere- 
ly how  to  corrupt  its  ministers,  that  it  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  his  selfish  lust  of  dominion* 

Having  amused  the  people  for  a  time,  the  com-iii,^^;^^^. 
missioner  requested  leave  of  his  majesty  to  return  ^J?"^'* 
to  court,  being  anxious  to  gain  time,^  inform  nqr  to  Lm- 
his  master  fully  of  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  to  as- 
certain the  exact  state  of  the  military  prepanu 
tions.  He  also  wished  to  try  what  could  be  done 
to  establish  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  15679  which 
he  conceived  would  quiet  the  popular  fears  of  in- 
novation, and  thus  gain  a  party  of  the  covenanters, 
or  at  least  make  the  royal  cause  appear  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  world.  The  plan  pleased  Charles, 
who  yet  desired  Hamilton  to  assure  his  few  adhe- 
rents that  he  would  neither  desert  bis  ground  nor 
them.  The  Commissioner  having  obtained  this 
liberty,  pretends  to  entertain  hopes  by  his  pre- 
sence to  procure  more  favourable  terms ;  and  in- 
timated that  be  had  a  proclamation  which  would 
greatly  satisfy  the  general  mind.     The  expecta- 
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tiona  of  the  people  ran  hi^  They  doubted  nat^ 
what  the  commissioner  seems  to  have-  laiimat- 
eel,  that  it  would  at  least  free  them  &om^  the 
Mtui^ ;  but  the  bishops  could  not  suppress,  die 
knowledge  which  consoled  them  for  present,  de* 
gradation.  The  declaration,  when  proobuaaed,  fiiU 
&B  short  of  the  character  that  had  beea  previously 
given,  of  it,  and  of  the  ^people's  expectalaoosf 
being  only  the  first  part  of  that  which  the  com^ 
missioner  had  brought  down  with  him*  *^  We  ali 
marvel/^  says  Bailiie,  ^  that  ever  the  commis* 
sioner  could  think  to  give  satisfaction  to  any 
living  soul  by  auch  a  declaration^  which,  yet 
he  dft  professed  with  much  confidence  of  that 
piece  befi^re  it  was  heard.  There  must,  be  heie 
some  mystery  which  yet  is  not  c^pen/'  Lb  met 
with  a  protestation^  drawn  with  great  deferenoe  to 
the  prince,,  but  with  ability  and  judgment.  The 
covenanters  complain  thab  their  proceedings .  were 
stigmatized  as. disorderly  and  seditious:  that  his 
mi^iBsty,  while  he  declares  his:  abhorrence  of  imxK 
vation,,  merely  promises  not  to*  press  the  can^ 
ons  and  liturgy,  but  in  i^udi  a  legal  way  as 
should  satisfy  all  hi»  good  subjects,  indicating  that 
they  were  neither  superstitious  nor  illegal  i;  and 
that  instead  of  abolishing  the  High  Commission, 
which  had^  been  established  without  l^slativeau^ 
thority,  he  mwely  promises  to  rectify  it.  ISiey  then 
declared^  that  a  parliament  »id  an  assembly  only 
could  remove  these  evils.  In  the  afternoon  the  com« 
misMoner  was  told  by  Lord  Loudon,  when  he  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  get  the  council  to  approve  of  the 
declaration,  that  he  knew  of  no  other  bands  be- 
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twees  aikmg  aald  bis^bjMl^bufe  tHtMe  of  lel^ittH 
drid  bi\#s  i  «Md  flMM|^^«ith  Uie  oiicejitSoti  offw'dj 
iAcnvaiMir-SiMftiietfcrthoiooiifidit-iU:  the  icistflMie 
00  Hawfltoa^'  dld<  8atoeirS>e  tfa<  ap|>kioba6oti  <tf  il^ 
tH^  qaSMy  M^peHteti,-  {Wd  ttor«  l!be  pi^  ill 
^eee«>  A>  jpttlkmentamd  am' assembly 'vtttitefllk^ 
«MK»uttfy  hiKisMd  fo^:-  tfo  oOttiiiHsMbiier  tMs^  iini- 

fomed  thiit  if  he:  (Sd=  tM  rtuSam  ^th-  ]M>#««h  «« 

ttUfhvlMteiV  if^^ouid  be^{Mlibttiollie»WifiHotit^«liK 

HiufiiHoti^  on  reael^  tibe  Eiigtti^  dip{«bli  dfifl 
e<ma«d  IJhtttf  tMe  Ma^a'prepmilSom  w^rii  ntHf-y^ 
ili>  a  postiU^'  to>  wiottot'  a-  brfeaoK}'  itidii by  i^ 
j^reseotiiig  ike'  tUtteng^-  aiad-  enl^tisiiisiii  <^  tHH 
oovenanter^  togisth^  with  &€f-  t)ehi|Mr  of  fK^ 
odtiiidli  he  kidueed  hiD  ouMfei^  t6  AiM^pi^itef, 
Ibougte  not'  i^di<&  sotJ&fiuiSory' cbM^toiiiii' 
neioMyvm  to  be  called';  yet  oild&t  cotidftteM'd^lS^"' 
stniotive  of  its:  li^m  :<  TbM  l)isAK)p9r  vrlto'  Ml^^ 
been  obtmded  as=  m^emtitif  d^  pHi^pdne^bf^^"^ 
aniaet!  of  a  pMsked  ttilttiiMyifl'lli&ibrfl^^ 
atteuid  be  iieoeived  ail  OoiHtftiietit'  lAieiMb^iW;'  & 

dliditiiMett  fattely  deposed  iihbikia<be  t^Hat^^ajiai 

naatf^wi^thMi^tMt  beeft'KlMSlSliid' by^biMoi^  sKMM 
exeralfttfltoolerioal^fbiictfdd;  and' th^  thfe^l^ 
gy  ofdy  slk)Qld^  be  eligible-^'  co(tt9<tf  iHiit<l^  liH 
gethw  ni^itfe  the  ie«HiJkto<i-  of  tifief'bddy  tb*  ^(^ 
who:  bad  been  adifiiCVed' to' holy  otdHi^-^  H^ 
t^shopsj  was  ciEdcidB«e^  «b'  retadir  ail  aiAfidibb^jr' 
the  instrament  of  the  crown.     Lest,  however, 

*  Bunk's  Let.  p  64, 68,  69, 70.    Hist.  Infonn.  MS.  p.  419,  Wm^. 
Luge  DecUtr.  p.  90~95,  et  t*q. 
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these  precautions  should  fail,  the  commkvon- 
er  was  instructed  to  recommend,  that  the  bi* 
shops  should  protest  against  the  proceedings,  in 
order  to  afford  a  pretext  for  annulling  them*  To 
SDcb  conditions  the  covenanters  could  not  agree*  : 
They  assigned  their  reasons  in  a  respectful,  yet 
firm  tone ;  and  intimated,  that  as  the  church  had 
an  inherent  right  to  summon  assemblies,  so  one 
would  be  called  without  his  majesty's  consent,  if 
it  was  still  withheldt.  The  commissioner  pro^ 
posed  another  journey  to  London,  holding  out  the 
'^^  «n.  iielusive  hope  of  accommodation,  while  his  object 


Meondjoop-^mui  to  gain  time,  as  well  as  to  shew  the  king  how 
^  necessaiy  it  was,  either  to  break  with  the  cove- 
nanters, or  yield  to  their  terms.  On  his  way 
south,  he  stopt  at  Broxmouth,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Roxburgh,  near  Dunbar  j  where  certain  articlea 
of  advice  to  his  majesty,  were  concerted  by  himself^ 
and  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  Roxburgh,  and  South-^ 
esk.  Hiat,  as  the  causes  of  all  the  late  distrac- 
tions, were  the  fear  of  religious  innovation,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  canons  and  lituigy,  against  the 
fimns  of  the  church ;  the  enormous  unbounded 
powo:  of  the  bishops  in  the  high  commission,  (a 
court  erected  not  only  without  legislative  authori- 
ty, but  expressly  against  the  statute  law,  which 
declares  all  judicatories  established  without  an  act 
of  parliament  to  be  of  no  force  t;)  the  five  articles 
of  Perth,  even  episcopacy  itself,— and  they  advised 

*  See  Balfour's  Annals.  t  Buniet's  Memorials^  p.  70. 
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his  majesty  to  dispense  with  all  these  but  the  last ; 
and  even  with  regard  to  it  they  observe,  <<  al- 
though we  conceive  episcopacy  to  be  a  church  go* 
vemment  most  agreeable  with  monarchy^  yet  the  il- 
limited  power  which  the  Lords  of  the  clergy  of 
this  kingdom  have  of  late  assumed  to  themselves, 
in  admitting  and  deposing  of  ministers,  and  in 
divers  other  of  their  acts  and  proceedings,  gives  us 
just  ground,  humbly  to  beg,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  remit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  assembly  this  their  unwarranted  power.'' 
By  such  concessions,  and  an  unconditional  pardon 
to  all,  these  noblemen  conceived  that  the  present 
discontent  should  be  allayed  j  or,  if  any  stood  out, 
they  might  be  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  go- 
vernment, without  military  force.  The  advice 
had  its  effect  Hamilton  returned  to  Scotland, 
with  powers  to  recal,  unconditionally,  the  canons 
and  lituigy,  and  the  high  commissiim ;  to.  suspend 
the  five  articles  pf. Perth,  and  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment, and  an  assembly  in  which  the  prelates 
mig^t  be  prosecuted,  and  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But, 
in  order  to  supersede  the  covenant,  he  unfortu- 
nately brought  with  him,  according  to  his  own 
recommendation,  a  renewal  of  what  was  called  the 
negative  confession  of  faith,  with  the  bond  sub- 
scribed by  the  late  king  in  the  year  1589; — a 
confession  which  both  grieved  and  alarmed  the 
episcopal  clergy,  and  in  which  the  errors  of  popery 
are  stamped  with  the  same  reprobation  as  in  that 


which  had  be^  laitety  fl(tilMttrib6d  ki  SriMlkUd; 
Had  such  terms  been  protxMdd  ^rlier,  aSP  disccM^ 
tent  might  have  beett  allayed ;  or  could  iSie  edt^ 
iia]ite»  €iveii  now  have  trusted'  to^  the  k&ig^  sfn* 
ceritf ,  that  desiraUe  object  in%ht  have  been  ac* 
complished*  But,  as  the  mai^uis  ^ms  instructed 
to  sow  dissension  between  the  laity  and  cleigy  of 
the  covenanters,  by  infiising  into<the  firsts  partiea*^ 
holy  the  nobilify,  that  the  dei^,  if  noC  restraSm 
ed,  would  soon  obtain  a  superiority  over  them** 
selves ;  into  the  latter,  that  if  the  nol^Kty  were 
gratified  in  their  views  of  lay  ddera,  th;e  dei^s 
influence  would  cease;  and,  as  iSiere  was  subjoin* 
ed  to  the  negative  confession,  a  bond  to  nunntiiair 
the  established  religion  as  at  present  prk^issed*;; 
which,  however  suitable  to  the  state  of  aflkfrshl 
1)589,  could  only  be  productive  of  dissension  now; 
(sinoor  in  the  present  unsettled  pOstore  of  things; 
it  waa  impoBStUe  to  say  what  ^vIeis  establisbed,) 
these  conditioas  failed  to  satisfy  die  people.  It 
was  Charies's  misfortune  never  to^  make  a  con^- 
cession  witii  sincerity;  and,  aS'  his  reseirvationi^ 
were  discovered^  they  naturally^  recdled'  upoii^ 
their  authon  By  the  .wwdi^  **  as^at^pnese&tpro^ 
fessed,'*  he  wished  his^  subjects  tb  understand  titer 
presbyterian  establishment^  whfle'  himself  meam^ 
the  epi8cq)al ;  and  it  must  have  giveiMio-fhvour-* 
able  idea- of  his  candour,  to  subscribe  articles^ so 
inconsistent  with  the  principles' in^iich  it  had  been' 
the  darling  object  of  his  reign  to  obtrudis  upon  three 
kingdoms.    The  council,  after  deliberation,  sub- 
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scribed  the  ccmfeflBicm,  and  tfafe  covenanters  pro- 
tested  agaifiist  it* 

The  cpvenandng  Lords  wiere  not  idle  in  their 
prepacaldonff  for  the*  approaching  assemblj,  and) 
evea  the  pr^sbyteriaa  clergy  seem  to  have  entered, 
inta  the  jfediage  antvUy  dissemiliatedi  by  th&eooti>^ 
missioner :  But  the  lay  elders,  which  were  reviv- 
ed; outnumbered  the  d^caly  while  their  rank 
andtiafluenee  in  society^  were  calculated  to  add  ai 
weight  to-  their  measures  which  the  other  nevec 
could  have  attainedw  Hamiiton-  at  once  peroeivedr 
the  nataral'  fruits  of  this  meetii^  that  episoopaoy 
would  be  overturned;  and  advised!  his  master  toi 
proceed  with  his  military  pr^aiations,.  tO:  levy 
sddiersin^  Hblland,  and^  secure.  Beswick;!  while, 
ib  should  be  bis  study  how  to  discover  nullities  ini 
tbe  assembly,  upon  which  a  pretext  might  be  got 
fbr  d»solving  it  The  bishops  treiidt>led:  sor  for* 
tbeir  office^  that  they  advised  a  prorogatioa  befbne: 
its  meeting :  But  t^e  king  concurred  with  Hanulk 
ton  in  conceivii^«  this .  incfflnaistent  withifada  Iuhc 
nourt  and  tlmt  it  was  more  advisaUe  to  contcsti 
the  legality  of  the  elections,  to  insist  uponi  as^. 
sessorsibr  the  crown  being  admitted  as  mend>ersyi 
and  to  adtnit  the  bishops!  declinature,  whereby) 
grounds  would  easily  be  got  for  a  dissolution^.  <<^b8( 
for  the  opinions  of  tiie  dergy,''  says  he^  ^*  to^pro^ 
rogue  fliis^  assembly,  I  utterly  dislike  them,  for  h 
should  more  hurt  my  reputation,  by  nott keeping 

*  Bnrnel's  Mem.  p.  72,  et  teq^  Baillie,  voL  i.  p.  80,  ei  seq*  Thflae 
Letters  afford  by  far  the  most  correct  picture  of  Scottish  affairs,  and 
the  springs  of  action. 
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it»  than  their  mad  acts  can  prejudice  my  service^ 
wherefore  I  command  you  hold  your  day ;  but»  as 
you  write,  if  you  can  break  them  by  nullities  in 
their  proceedings,  nothing  better.  Lastly,  con- 
cerning assessors,  I  like  their  names,  and,  as 
you  say,  you  must  not  suffer  me  to  lose  my  privi- 
leges V 

Having  concerted  matters  thus  far,  a  declinature 
for  the  bishops,  or  protest  against  the  lawfulness 
of  the  assembly,  was  revised  by  Charles  himself  as 
AnemUy  a  pretext  for  its  dissolution.  The  a^embly  met  at 
^w!not.  Glasgow,  as  in  a  quarter  most  devoted  to  the  com- 
si,  i<is&  missioner ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  measures  ta* 
ken  to  annul  it,  and  to  subdue  the  country  by 
force,  Hamilton,  in  his  address,  dared  to  use  such 
language  as  this :  **  The  next  false,  and  indeed 
foul  and  devilish  surmise,  wherewith  his  good  sub- 
jects have  been  misled,  is,  that  nothing  promised 
in  his  majesty's  last  most  gracious  proclamation^ 
though  most  ungraciously  received,  was  ever  in- 
tended to  be  performed,  not  the  assembly  itseli^ 
but  that  only  time  was  to  be  gained  till  his  majes- 
ty, by  arms,  might  oppress  this  his  own  native 
kingdom,  than  which  report,  hell  itself  could  not 
have  raised  a  blacker  f  :'*  The  declinature  of  the 
prelates  was  rejected,  and  the  protests  for  the  bi- 
shops was  presented  before  the  choice  of  a  mode- 
rator i  but  the  assembly  refused  to  enter  upon  bu- 
siness till  they  were  regularly  constituted.    Alex- 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  87,  et  seq.  t  Id.  p.  94. 
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ander  Henderson^  the  presbyter  of  greatest  ca- 
pacity in  affiurs,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the 
commissions  of  the  members  were  ratified.  Under 
the  pretext  of  this,  as  well  as  that  the  assembly 
could  not  be  judge  of  its  own  nullities^  &c.  the 
commissioner  declared  it  dissolved. 

This  imprudent  measure,  as  it  had  been  pre-Aig^iede^ 
viously  concerted,  so  it  was  adopted,  without  theuw 
assent  of  the  coundl,  whom,  on  the  interrogatory 
of  Lome,  now,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Earl  of 
Aigyle,  the  commissioner  informed  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  given  him  positive  instructions,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  admit  of  a  debate.  The 
assembly,  composed  of  men  who  had  determined 
to  meet  without  the  royal  assent,  were  not,  at  this 
stage  of  the  business,  to  be  deterred  from  prosecut- 
ing their  views ;  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  the  part  of  intercofnmuner,  in  hopes 
of  preventing  a  breach,  openly  joined  them.  This 
was  a  most  important  accession :  The  talents  of 
Argyle  far  surpassed  those  of  his  brother  peers ;  his 
character,  unblemished  by  the  personal  vices  which 
too  frequently  accompany  high  fortune,  joined  to 
his  influence  in  society,  at  once  designated  him  as 
a  leader.  His  conduct  now  was  denounced  by 
his  enemies  as  a  treacherous  desertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative, which,  in  the  capacity  of  a  councillor,  he 
was  alleged  to  have  hitherto  supported ;  but,  in 
truth,  his  principles  had  been  uniformly  favourable 
to  the  common  cause;  his  adherence  to  the 
council  having  been  merely  as  an  intercommtmer^ 


IB  order  to  preserve  aiioe  rdigion  and  ^aoe  **• 
Interarted  motiires  itriti  ever  be  imputed  to  piibfic 
men ;  and  ^bese  he  liaB  not  escaptel }  fit  «t «  era- 
diUdile  to  him  oeirer  to  have  been  gafl^  dT  tei^^ 
nenation  even  while  in  dffioe^  Hi»  mediation  lie- 
tween  the  king  and  hk  subjects  begot  the  stroag^ 
est  emni<y  in  the  bishops,  and  a  plan  (wbkh  he 
discovered)  was  in  conseqaenoe,  treadtenmsiy 
deviwd  fdir  depriving  hdm  of  Iris  isnds  by  an  iftva* 
sion  from  Ireland^  of  die  Earl  of  Antrim,  wlio^re^ 
tended  a  tttte  to  part  of  hiscstate* 
AetiortfaA  Under  sooh  «  leader  thej  l>oldly  proteeded  in 
AMDbiy.  ^^  messuies :  The  preceding  assembliapsdDed 
by  the  orown^  were  dedared  nuU,  the  articles  of 
Perth  abrogated,  episcopacy  itself  aboliAed,  and 
the  rights  of  presbyteries  f uUy  restored.  The  tiid 
of  tiie  bishops  sacoeeded }  aoad  while  the  giOB  in^ 
decency  and  irregulariCy  of  their  lives  leains  t» 


*  Mr.  Liing  imagined  he  had  made  a  diaooivery  in  a  paMigie  it 
Smf.  Dup.  woL  iL  pb  996  f  but  he  had  net  even  attended  to  the  ii4- 
ture  of  that  very  passage^  for  it  impliee^  that  Argyle's  principles  wiere  the 
cause  of  the  plot  with  Antrim,  though  his  knowledge  of  that  plot  was 
aappoaed,  and  ptobaUy  with  rcaacm^  to  make  him  dedtare  for  the 
eovenantj  (that  ia,  dqpatt  from  his  character  of  mediator^  which  andt 
a  plot  proved  to  be  fruitless,)  earlier  than  he  intended.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  mediate  long  after  the  discovery.  Had  Mr.  Laing 
looked  to  p.  010,  SfiO,  3S6,  347,  166,  S90>  even  of  the  same  vo- 
lume, he  would  have  discovered  his  mistake^  and  the  plot  to  ia^de 
Aigyle's  country  is  mentioned  by  Baillie  as  a  consequence  of  that 
nobleman's  firmness,  see  vol.  i.  of  Let.  p.  48,  49,  51,  59,  59,  69,  70j 
76,  rr,  SS,  190,  &0.  Burnet's  Memi.  p.  53.  Guthrey,  p.  SI.  Tliia 
author  does  injustice  to  Aigyle  by  ascribing  to  him  language  in  ih9 
General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which,  it  it  evident  from  other  autho- 
rities, he  could  never  use,  p.  41. ;  but  he  followed  the  Large  Declar- 
ation.—See  Hardwicke's  SUte  Papers,  vol.  u.  p.  106—115. 


luAjiMViiO  depiore  thek'dilgrad^  the  aaMm- 
bly  found  likewise  fliifficifffit.  grounds  ^  IJbeir  vsuifi- 
jed  auth0nli|r»  andtn  the  natiure  of  their  doctrine  ^ 
Cliades  had  Im^  been  preparing  for  war»  and 
he  now  determined  to  CQimnenoe  it.  In  one  in- 
^etance  he  hed  indeed  been  dijaappmnted :  a  nego- 
iciatian  sritfa  the  f  ^geaqr  tif  the  Spanish  Mietfaer- 
Jsttds  Ar  fiOGD  ireterans^  to  i)e  exchanged  for  Iridi 
ttcraits^  vas  defeated  by  the  disasters  of  Spain  t. 
Biit  a  fiNrmidable  tnun  of  artiUery  had  been  pvovi- 
ded,  some  tzoops  pracumd  from  Jndand,  and  le- 
Mes  vere  resorted  to  throiighout  England.  Ha* 
mflton,  too,  bad  {lersuaded  himself,  that  by  stop- 
fing  thek  trade^  on  whicb^  though  limited,  th^ 
gaeady  depended^the  Scots  might  easily  be  Deduced. 
Nefewithstandihg  the  extortions  from  the  subject 
the  groat  gifts  to&vourites,  the  si^iport  of  twea- 
Ijbfour  palaces,  and  the  pwchase  of  paintings,  es- 
pesce  of  madu,  &c.  had,  together  with  the  pre- 
vious debt,  left  the  Exchequer  without  sufficient 
lunds  for  the  siqiport  of  a  war«  Loans  were  them- 
lore  exacted  from  the  nobflity,  contributions  adced 
of  the  clergy,  and  gifts,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
quem,  were  contributed  by  the  Papists  in  sufqpoit 
of  an  Episcopal  war,  a  contribution  which  met 
with  a  check  from  the  Pope,  who  had  been  dis- 


*  BaiUie's  Hiatory  of  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Glasgow  in 
1638,  in  voL  i.  of  his  Let.  f^om  p.  91—- 149.  See  also  an  aocount  of 
the  primate  and  chancellor,  in  p.  54.  He  renounced  his  chancellor- 
ship  for  £2500  Sterling;  see  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  79.  He  was  noto« 
riously  bankrupt.    See  Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  114. 

t  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  2?. 
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appointed  in  his  expectation  of  recovering  the  spi- 
ritual domiqlDn  of  the  British  isles  *• 

The  Scots  had  also  been  busy :  arms  had  been 
long  providing  on  the  Continent :  a  small  supply 
of  money  had  been  obtained  from  Richlieu :  their 
agents  had  been  active  with  all  the  popular  party 
in  England,  who  were  taught  to  consider  the  Scotch 
their  own  cause:  and  the  covenant  had  been  transmit- 
ted  for  the  subscription  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
Swedish  service.  Alexander  Lesley,  a  distinguish- 
ed oflScer,  was  summcmed  by  Rotiies  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  country  was  divided 
into  districts,  and  the  volunteers  everywhere  train- 
ed t.  When,  too,  they  found  themselves  denoun- 
ced rebels,  they  summoned  home  many  officers 
from  the  Continent,  who  had  served  under  Chista- 
vus  Adolphus  i  defeated  a  scheme  of  Wentworth  to 
surprise  Dunbarton  Castle;  fortified  Dalkeith  with 
the  arms  deposited  there ;  and  put  other  places  in 
a  posture  of  defence*  Other  most  prudent  military 
arrangements  were  likewise  adopted ;  while  such 
was  the  zeal  to  prepare  Leith  for  resistance,  that  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  emulated  each  other  in  car- 
rying sand  and  rubbish,  as  well  as  other 


*  See  his  Letter  in  Rush,  and  Hardwicke,  .and  Clarendon's  State 
Papers^  vol.  ii.  The  negodation  with  the  Pope  seems  to  have  been 
broken  off  aboat  this  time^  and  Laud's  book  was  republiahed  by  the 
king's  order.  See  also  Rush.  vol.  ii.  p.  790,  et  seq.  See  Straf.  Let. 
and  Disp.  vol.  ii.  p.  186—188^  190—192.  Hardwicke's  State  Papers, 
voL  ii.  118^  eiseq, 

t  See  Hardwicke's  State  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  N.  B.  The  whole 
papers  relative  to  the  Scottish  troubles  in  this  collection^  throw 
great  light  upon  this  portion  of  history. 
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*  Scottish  affidrs  had  been  so  cautiously  concealed  ]^«^  of 
by  the  king,  that,  except  Laud  and  Wentworth^  fain  on  the 
the  cabinet  was  not  entrusted  with  a  knowledge^*"*'"*' 
of  them,  and  such  of  the  English  aristocracy  aai 
were  attached  to  the  court,  were  surprised  at  the 
mention  of  an  insurrection  in  Scotland,  a  country 
to  whose  condition  they  were  greater  strangers 
than  to  that  of  the  continental  states.  But  the 
popular  party,  especially  they  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  ship-money,  or  were  averse  to  the 
new  ceremonies,  and  perhaps  even  to  episcopacy, 
considered  the  Scottish  cause  as  their  own.  The 
levies  were,  therefore,  murmured  at  as  unconstitu- 
tional, the  trained  bands  insisting  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  follow  the  king  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  lords  Say  and  Brook  declared  that  they 
could  not  be  responsible  to  parliament  for  engag- 
ing in  such  a  business.  Ireland  had  been  goaded 
almost  to  madness  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Wentworth,  a  minister  whose  government,  it  has 
been  well  observed,  raised  up  against  him  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  hostility  than  was  ever  perhaps 
the  fate  of  any  individual,  Verres  excepted.  Hence 
the  troops  which  could  be  spared  from  that  coun- 
try were  insignificant.  Even  the  English  Catho- 
lics, as  we  have  seen,  were  desired  by  his  holiness 
to  desist  from  their  contributions  for  support  of 
the  war,  as  it  was  not  their  duty  to  join  with  the 
political  party,  which  had  not  acknowledged  his 
supremacy.  To  conciliate  the  English,  Charles 
recalled  patents  and  monopolies;  but. this,  how- 
ever welcome  in  itself,  was  too  evidently  the  off- 
spring of  temporary  policy  to  effect  the  object,  and 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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thd  e^B^r^  hop9  wag,  tii^t  tbo  Sootti^h  troKl^les 
King  Clwriep  rowrgb^  tp  the  bor^ws  ia  m«hty 

Suh^ar.  Pl*"'*^^  ?  SPffle  of  tbf  npHKty  Qven  injured  tbc*r 
di  A^"*^  6irWBi?t8P<?P3  for  hw  entprtwnmppt  j'  and  those  of 
Scoto,i639.^e  ftfist^QrAOy  t^4t  h^ld  their  estates  ypqn  tt|Q 
p)4  dn4  pbsp)^^  condition  pf  serving  figainst  the 
Sept^  ver^  confidently  sqipmoned  to  the  roya) 
b^nnerst  What,  however,  the  army  thus  gained  in 
QUinbers,  it  lost  in  consistency.  But  Charles  fifit- 
tered  himself  (hf^t  by  ruining  the  Scottish  trade  by 
his  shipping*  he  would  reduce  the  people  to  such 
stn^its,  or  despair,  that  the  very  pomp  of  his  pre- 
parations would  dissipate  their  army  f  * 

Marquis  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  com* 
ip^nd  of  the  fleet,  and  carried  with  him  5000  land 
forces,  being  empowered  to  assail  the  Scots  with 
fire  i^nd  sword.  But  his  troops,  besides  being  raw* 
levies,  were  too  limited  in  number  for  the  occasion, 
md  he  soon  perceived,  upon  entering  the  Firth  of 
Fp|th»  that  Leith  was  impregnable,  and  a  landing 
imprficti(;able  on  a  coast  guarded  with  twenty 
t^hous^nd  men  t* 

*  paillie>  p.  1 62.  Clarendon  State  Papers^  yoI.  ii.  p.  48.  et  seq.  Hist* 
▼oL  L  p«  110.  €i  seq,  Wintdoeke,  p.  SO.  Hardwicke's  State  Papers, 
voL  it.  p.  13S.  Ruish^  yA.  ixi.  p.  915.  Straf.  Let  and  Disp^  tqL  ii. 
p.  8^  7.    Sidney  P^pen»  toL  ii.  p.  591.    BaiUie^  yoL  i.  p.  ICfS,  S. 

t  C]ar.  vol.  i.  p.  116.  Yet  it  had  been  anticipated  by  him,  that 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry  would  not  engage  in  an  offendve  war 
with  Scotland;  and  he  soon  perceired  that  he  had  not  faieen  much 
mistaken.  Rush.  voL  iiL  p.  936.  Nalaon,  toL  i.  p.  S31.  See  also 
Clar.  ToL  L  p.  121 ;  and  Baillie. 

X  Baillie  as  to  Ldth,  vol.  L  p.  160,  and  as  to  the  negodation  and 
resources,  &c.  of  the  Scots,  p.  153,  d  seg.  Spaldmg,  p.  100,  ct  seq^ 
Guthrey,  p.  46. 
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It  has  been  SMd  that  had  he  sailed  to  the  norths 
he  might  have  co^erated  with  the  Gordonsi  and 
created  a  powerfiil  division ;  but  that,  partly  ham^- 
{>ered  by  directions  from  the  king,  expecting,  by 
hovering  on  the  coast,  to  detain  a  large  portion  of 
the  covenanting  army  from  meeting  the  royal  forces, 
chagrined  by  the  unfortunate  breaking  out  of  an 
epidemic  disorder  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  pro- 
bably being  not  over-hearty  in  a  cause  so  hateful 
to  his  countrymen,  he  lingered  in  the  Forth  with- 
out rendering  any  essential  service*.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  little  reason  for  supposing  that  much 
could  have  been  done  in  the  north  at  this  time  $ 
and  Hamilton  seems  to  have  acted  according  to  a 
plan  of  operations  preconcerted  with  the  king; 
while  his  lying  in  the  Firth,  by  detaining  20,000 
men  to  guard  the  coast,  really  created  a  powerful 
diversion.  But  that  he  became  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  is  not  unlikely.  It  is  said  that  his  mother,  a 
zealous  Presbyterian,  visited  him  in  the  Roads,  and 
used  all  her  influence  to  prevail  with  him  to  desist 
from  an  imdertaking  so  pernicious  to  his  couil^ 
tryt. 

Charles  directed  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  entef  Military 
Scotland  by  Kelso;  the  main  army  approached ^'***'"*^ 

*  lifting.    But  see  Spalding^s  ioeoont  of  tnii8action»  in  the  north. 

f  Burnet^  p.  1 18^  et  seq.  By  the  way^  the  aitaatioii  of  Charles  was 
a  pitiahle  one*  He  mrites  to  Hamilton  that  he  had  a  long  debate 
with  Vane  and  Amndel  aboat  a  dispatch  from  the  Marqnit^  fir  he 
durst  trust  no  other,  p.  122.  Whitelocke,  p*  SO.  Balfour's  Annak. 
lUuh^  voL  ii/.  p^  902^  et  seq,  Nalson,  voL  i.  p.  228^  et  seq,  Clar. 
tol.  i.  p.  120^  1.  Charles,  in  one  letter,  dated  8th  May,  dedres  Ha- 
milton to  send  bis  foraes  to  the  ttorth;  but  aee  (he  wIk^  aontaponi* 
ence^ 
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by  Berwick  and  Coldstream.    The  main  body  of 
the  Soots  took  their  station  on  Dunce*Law;  a 
detachment  under  Monro  intercepted  the  invaders 
by  Kelso.    In  Cavalry,  Charles  was  superior ;  >  in 
iflfantry,  and  in  short  in  the  number  of  troops, 
the  Scots  excelled.    But  they  excelled  far  more 
in  discipline,  and  in  the  ability  of  their  general, 
nay  even  of  their   inferior  commanders.     The 
Scottish  troops  were  chiefly  athletic  young  plough- 
men, of  the  most  devout  and  sober  habits.    The 
nobility  eagerly  tiestified  their  zeal  to  the  cause, 
while,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of  many,  they 
exhibited  the  readiest  obedience  to  the  general, 
who,  though  diminutive,  distorted,  and  old,  gave 
proof  of  uncommon  energy  and  ability  for  the 
station.    Accustomed  to  command  mercenary  sol- 
diers, it  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that 
he  should  at  once  mark  the  different  treatment 
which  became  the  volunteers  whom  he  now  com- 
manded ;  but,  as  he  perceived  the  true  line  of 
policy,  he  conciliated  all.    The  most  proper  dis- 
positions were  made  to  supply  the  troops  with 
provisions:    the   ministers  continued  to  remind 
them  of  their  duty  by  the  most  pious  exhortations  : 
their  colours  were  inscribed  with  the  crown  and 
covenant  of  Christ ;  and  the  soJdiers  were  sum- 
moned to  devotion  by  the  drum. 

On  the  oth^r  hand,  the  English  general,  Arun- 
del,  was  unqualified  for  the  command :  The  leading 
men  in  the  camp  were  averse  to  the  war :  The 
common  soldiers,  while  much  worse  disciplined 
than  their  opponents,  were  so  far  from  having  any 
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of  their  enthusiasm^  'that  they  were  infected  with, 
the  general  spirit  so  prevalent  in  England.  Had» 
therefore,  the  Scotch  army  acted  on  the  offensive,  it. 
is  probable  that  the  English  would  have  sustained 
a  total  defeat :  But,  as  they  had  reluctantly  taken 
arms,  so  they  were  anxious  for  accommodation  } 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  illegal  measures  of  the 
crown,  still  felt  an  ardent  affection  for  their  king. 
Besides,  they  dreaded  the  effect  of  routing  the 
royal  army,  as  the  English,  who  were  at  present 
disposed  to  favour  them,  might  resent  the  disgrace; 
to  their  king  and  country  *.  Charles  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  idea  of  gaining  many  adherents, 
by  proclaiming  a  pardon  for  the  past,  and  offering 
the  conditions  proposed  to  the  assembly  at  Glas-. 
gow  i  but  denouncing  all  those  who  should  refuse  to 
submit  on  such  terms,  traitors,  and  disposing  of 
their  lands  to  their  tenants  or  vassals  who  embraC'^ 
ed  the  side  of  regal  power,  and  the  feudal  holdings 
of  the  vassals  to  the  superiors  of  whom  they  held, 
and  likewise  the  property  of  tenants  who  adhered 
to  the  covenant,  to  the  superiors  and  land-owners 
who  took  the  opposite  side.  "  This  wise  plot,'* 
says  Baillie,  "proved  as  pedantic  a  policy  as  all 
the  former  had  done ;  not  a  man  regarded  the  fa* 
vour  ;  all  were  more  enraged  with  that  lawless  con- 
demning and  alienating  of  lands  f /' 

Lord  Holland  advanced  with  his  cavalry  towards 
the  army  under  Monro,  but  soon  perceived  the 
propriety  of  retreating :  Yet  the  Scottish  army 

*  Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  t  Ibid.  p.  165^173. 
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obeyed  a  proclamation  not  to  advance  within  ten 
miles  of  the  rojal  camp.  Matters  however  hasten'* 
ed  to  a  crisis.  The  Scots  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  resting  long  on  the  defensive  ;  and  tbejr 
were  perfectly  aware  of  their  advantages.  The  foL 
lowing  picture  of  their  moderation,  drawn  in  a  fi« 
miltar  letter  by  a  covenanting  minister  who  accom« 
panied  the  army,  is  so  very  opposite  to  the  opinion 
dT  matters  generally  entertainedy  that  it  deserves 
to  be  transcribed.  '*  We  knew  at  once  the  great 
advantages  we  had  of  the  king ;  yet  sudi  waa  our 
tenderness  for  bis  honour,  that,  with  our  hearts, 
we  were  ever  willing  to  supplicate  his  oflcoming ; 
Yea,  had  we  been  ten  times  victorious  in  set  bat- 
tles, it  was  our  conclusion  to  have  laid  dbwn  omr 
army  at  his  feet,  and  on  our  knees  presented  nought 
but  our  first  supplications.  We  had  no  other  end 
of  our  wars,  we  sought  no  crowns,  we  aimed  at  no 
lands  and  honours  to  em:  party ;  we  desired  bat  to 
keep  our  own  in  the  service  of  our  prince  as  our 
ancestors  had  done :  We  loved  no  new  masters.  Had 
pur  throne  been  void,  and  our  voices  sought  for  the 
filling  of  Fergus's  chair,  we  would  have  died  ere 
any  other  bad  sat  down  on  that  fatal  marble,  but 
Charles  alone  ♦.** 


*  Baillie^  vol.  i.  p.  I7f .  See  pi  173^  €t9e9[.    Itie  LngeOeckmtiDn 

tUs  wsitev  proBOUDoes  *'  an  unexampled  manilesto/'  *'  heaping  np  a 
rabble  of  the  foulest  calumnies  t}iat  eyer  were  put  into  any  one  difiooune 
that  he  had  read^**  p.  ITS.  Hence  Bttle  reliance  can  be  pUtoed  on  H ; 
and  I  suspeat  that  the  story  of  Michdaon  the  piqphetesa,  (p.  9S6*)  ia 
pne  of  the  forgeries  of  Balcanqual^  Ross,,  and  others.  Burnet  givea 
no  authority,  and  Baillie  and  others  never  allude  to  it.  Baillie  says, 
that  had  they  Been  the  Dechiration  sooner,  il  would  have  s((ipt  the  treaty , 
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Th6  idodei^tldn  of  the  Sdtits  tipidly  galiifed  Tre«ty. 
upon  tfa€!  £t)gli^;  and  as  Charles  petceived 
thM;  discottfltiire  Would,  In  all  probability,  be 
the  isdud  of  a  battle,  he  6peiidd  a  ti^gd^iation  *". 
The  commisslionefrs  from  the  Scottish  damp  dsed 
the  style  df  suppllcatldn,  and  m^lttei's  might  h&ve 
at  least  been  arranged  upon  a  definite  basis,  hsrd 
Hot  the  kittg  personally  intruded  itil6  the  eon- 
feretide.  At  first  the  ilegociMidit  appekr^d  td 
proceefd  sttodthly  $  but  sd  mtmy  gi'ocifids  of  dduy 
began  to  be  brought  forward,  that  thd  Scots  appre- 
hended  that  they  were  studiously  sought  fot,  kt 
order  to  starve  an  army  that  declined  to  avail  Hi^elf 
ct  itd  sltiperiority ;  and  Leslie  t^tiinatdd  his  purpose 
io  advance  towards  the  royal  damp.  This  had  thd 
desired  etfect ;  for,  thotigh  the  artidle^  were  un- 
fortunately too  indefinite,  certain  points  were  con<^ 
ceded,  and  principles  understood.  The  comniis- 
sidners  insisted,  that  his(  majesty  should  ratify  th& 
acts  of  the  Assembly  held  at  (Glasgow,  This  hd 
refused ;  but  he  agreed  to  Call  a  Aew  Assembly 
immediately,  and  to  ratify  its  acts  in  a  parliament 
which  he  promised  to  summon.  The  commission- 
ers wefre  willing  to  yield  to  this,  provided  he  Aid 
not  oblige  them  to  renounce  that  assembly.  lie 
replied  that  he  would  not  press  it,  bat  that  that  as- 
sembly should  not  be  mentioned  on  either  side. 
The  commissioners  urged  the  abolition  of  Episco- 

The  General  Assembly  afterwards  supplicated  thai  tlie  bodk>  oti  Re- 
count of  the  many  foul  and  false  reUtions  it  contained,  should  be 
called  in  and  reprobated  by  the  king,  while  BalcaAqual,  and  olhers 
concerned  ik^ihe  publication,  should  be  giveA  up  fwtriflk  Riidi»  v6L 
in.  p.  MO* 
*  May^  p;  4$— 8.    Burnet^  p.  139^  140. 
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pacy*  The  king  said  tbat  he  would  not  prelimit 
his  vote  in  the  ensuing  assembly,  by  declaring  the 
nature  of  it  before  hand.  A  royal  declaration  was 
afterwards  published,  in  which  Charles  says,  that» 
while  he  could  not  acknowledge  the  assembly  held 
at  Glasgow,  be  would  call  a  new  one,  and  ratify  its 
acts*. 

Had  Charles  entered  into  the  negociation  with 
sincerity,  any  future  quarrel  on  this  ground  might 
have  been  prevented.  It  was  evident,  and  indeed 
is  particularly  stated  in  notes  of  advice  for  the  king 
by  Hamilton,  that  the  next  assembly  would  just 
adopt  what  had  been  enacted  in  the. one  at  Glas- 
gow ;  and  his  refusal  to  ratify  the  past,  could  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  punctilious  ad- 
Ijerence  to  a  point  which  involved  hia  own  ho- 
nour t. 
Padficatkm  Upou  thi«(  Understanding  both  armies  were  dis- 
of  Berwick,  jj^nded,  aud  all  forts  held  by  the  Scots  were  sur- 
rendered ;  but  as  they  soon  perceived  the  insince- 
rity of  their  kingi:,  they  prudently  retained  the  of- 
ficers whom  they  had  invited  home  from  foreign 
service  §.  Such  indeed  was  the  systematic  want  of 
candour  of  this  prince,  that  he  formally  granted 
powers  to  the  marquis  Hamilton  to  make  proposals 
and  promises,  not  with  the  view  of  leading  to  an 
agreement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  circumvention  ||. 

*  Burnet^  p.  1 40^  et  seq.  BailUe^  vol.  i.  p.  180^  etseq.  Haidwicke's 
State  Papers^  yoI.  ii.  p.  130^  et  seq.    Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  940. 

t  Burnet,  p.  144. 

t  Stnf.  Let  voL  ii.  p.  363. 

§  Bumety  p  156. 

II  See  the  warrant  in  Hardwicke'e  SUte  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  This 
I  BUipect  to  he  the  ground  of  the  story  told  by  Clarendon,  (vol.  i  p. 
152.)  to  vilify  Hamilton.    Both  lycre  ^ually  guilty, 
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Nay,  he  shortly  afterwards  wrote  directly  to  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that,  as  his  present  mea- 
sures were  the  offspring  of  necessity,  so  he  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  restoring:  Episcopacy, 
which  he  deemed  no  less  essential  to  his  preroga- 
tive than  it  was  to  the  church. 

The  peace  was,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  a  most  Conseqim. 
advisable  measure  ;  but  it  was  not  on  that  account  ^,aex^ 
a  less  humiliating  one.  To  be  forced  into  con-^^*'^^ 
cessions  by  a  people  whose  opposition  to  arbitrary 
power  .had  been  branded  with  every  odious  epi- 
thet— whose  resources  had  been  derided  as  inade- 
quilte  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  royal  army, 
and  to  whose  damnable  demands,  as  he  called  them, 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  ilie  than  submit, 
as  they  reduced  his  power  to  that  of  a  duke  of 
Venice,  was  a  catastrophe  calculated  equally  to 
humble  his  own  pride,  and  to  degrade  him  in  the 
estimation  of  foreign  states,  as  well  as  of  his  Eng- 
lish subjects :  while, successful  resistance  by  a  des- 
pised province,  such  Scotland  had  been  too  much 
considered,  might  rouse  its  southern  neighbour  to 
assert  its  rights.  This  last  idea  rankled  deeply  in 
the  breast  of  the  queen,  of  Laud,  and  of  the  cour- 
tiers in  general,  who,  as  if  the  Scottish  army  had 
been  as  despicable  as  their  own  wishes  would  have 
had  it,  and  their  own  powerful  as  their  presump- 
tion, found  no  other  way  to  vent  their  spleen  than 
by  reproaches,  against  the  commanders.  To  such, 
a  height  was  this  carried,  that  one  would  conclude 
from  the  relation  of  Clarendon,  wfiose  bigotted 
hatred  of  the  Scots  is  equally  discreditable  to  his 
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head  and  hearty  that  to  have  reduced  them  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  have  attempted  it :  For  that 
they,  who  were  in  reality  so  numerous,  and  so  wcftl 
disciplkied  and  commanded.  Were  comparatively 
few  in  number,  ill  accoutred^  and  altogether  wh 
trained  *• 

The  issue  of  this  expedition,  though  dreaded  by 
many  of  the  covenanters,  as  exposing  them  to  tha 
royal  resentment,  without  attaining  the  object  of 
the  war  t,  brought  credit  to  the  Scots  in  prop<n^ 
tion  to  the  dishonour  of  the  king«  In  the  whole 
business,  indeed^  they  had  conducted  themselvea 
with  great  absUty  and  admirable  prudence.  Tbeit 
leaders  were  men  of  enlarged  capadty  and  eqiisil 
courage.  The  dergy,  on  whom  they  greatly  de^ 
pendedt  were  profound  schcdars,  and  no  despicsdi^ 
politickms.  Nothing  can  be  more  misplaced  than 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  so  profusely  levelled 
at  that  body.  They  proved  themselves  ambitioiiis  f 
but,  to  be  satisfied  of  their  talents,  and  to  a^ire 
their  knowledge^  it  i^  only  necessary  to  peruse  their 
works.  The  writings  of  Baillie,  even  his  familiat 
letters,  breathe  a  manEness  of  spirit,  and  evince  in- 
telligence and  erudition,  that  most  for  ever  rescue 
from  contempt,  a  class  of  which  he  did  not  conceive 
himself  entitled  to  rank  at  the  head.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  master  of  twelve  or  thirteen  languages. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  the  purity  of  the  Augustan 
age ;  and  his  English  style,  with  the  exception  of  a 

*  Setf  Clar.  Hist  voL  i.  p.  114w  ei  seq. 
t  BaiUie,  voL  i.  p.  1S3. 
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few  provincialisms,  is  far  beyond  that  of  his  cotem* 
poraries  in  the  south ;  while  his  knowledge  was  as 
universal  as  his  classical  attainments  were  great* 
Alexander  Henderson  was  the  ecclesiastical  organ 
of  the  party ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
both  sides,  deservedly  sa  *^  Upon  hhen,"  says  an 
Episcopal  writer,  *^  ail  the  nriniatry  of  that  judg* 
jsent  depended  j  and  no  wonder,---*for  in  gravity, 
learning,  wisdom,  and  state  policy,  he  far  exceeded 
any  of  thenu'' 

Charles  had  himself  intended  to  preside  m  the 
assembly  of  the  church,  but  the  persnasiow  of 
Windehank  not  to  trust  his  person  with  such  rnnti* 
nous  subjects, .  diverted  him  from  bis  purpose  ^« 
When,  therefore^  his  intention  tranq;>tred,  and  he 
ordered  fourteen  of  the  chief  covenanters  to  meet 
him  at  Berwick,  tbe  greatest  jealousy  arose*  Three 
of  each  estate  at  last  undertook  the  office ;  and  of 
the  three  peers,  Montrose,  Loudon,  and  Lothian^ 
the  first,  who  had  been  previously  tampering; 
was  seduced  from  bb  party  and  principles  t,  and 
afterwards  became  the  most  furious  enemy  of  the 
cause  he  had  formerly  been  the  most  forward  to 
espouse.  Hamilton,  tired  of  painfid  pre-emL- 
nence,  declined  the  offioe.of  commiasionei  t>  and  it 
was  devolved  upon  Traquain  But,  in.  the  mea^ 
time,  by  the  royal  instructions,  he  acted  the  part 
of  a  spy»  in  drtiwing  from  the  daief  covenanters 

*  Clarendon's  State  Papen^  yoL  iL  p..  56. 

f  See  a  character  of  Montroie  hf  Marquis  Hamilton^  Haidwicke^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  116. — ^BailHe^  voL  L  p.  168.    Burnet^  voL  L  p.  148. 
X  Id.  p.  145 J  et  seq* 
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whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  negociating  with, 

their  intentions  in  the  ensuing  assembly  and  par* 

liament  *. 

innieeritj      Whatever  Charles  might  apparently  concede  in 

of  the  king.  j.ggaj.ji  ^.^  Episcopacy,  he  was  resolved:to  restore  it ; 

and  his  object  now  was  to  amuse  with  the  specious 
appearance  of  yielding  to  the  Covenanters,  while 
he  should  retain  a  pretext  for  afterwards  denying 
the  meaning  of  the  concession.  The  instructions 
to  Traquair  were  the  result  of  long  and  deep  con- 
sultation betwixt  the  King,  Hamilton,  and  Tra- 
quair himself;  and  the  latter  assisted  him  with  a 
device  as  notable  for  its  dexterity  as  for  its  perfidy 
-—that,  let  the  parliament  abolish  Episcopacy,  &c. 
there  would  still  be  good  grounds  for  restoring  them 
whenever  his  majesty  was  able  to  carry  the  mea- 
sure  ;  for  that,  as  the  bishops  were,  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  one  of  the  three  estates^  no  act  passed 
without  their  concurrence,  particularly  if  they  pro- 
tested against  it,  could  be  valid. . 

By  his  instructions,  Traquair  was  authorised  to 
consent  to  prohibit  the  liturgy,  but  not  as  supersti- 
tious ;  to  agree  to  abolish  the  canons,  and  rather 
than  break  with  the  Scots,  even  Episcopacy  itsdf^ 
as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
church,  but  not  as  unlawful  in  a  Christian  church ; 
to  repeal  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  yet  not  as  ab- 
jured in  confessions  of  faith;  aifd  to  remove  the 
high-commission  (which  was  constituted  not  only 
without  law  but  contrary  to  the  statutes,)  yet  not  as 

^  Nalson^  yoI.  i.  p.  24,1,  ei  seq^ 
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illegal.  The  first  idea  that  these  captious  distinc- 
tions suggest,  is,  that  they  were  proposed,  either  to 
save  the  King's  notion  of  honour,  or  prevent  a  claim 
for  similar  measures  in  England,  on  the  ground, 
that  Episcopacy,  the  liturgy,  &c.  were  unlawful  in  a 
religious,  sense :  But  the  royal  motive  was  nothing 
else  than  a  refined  duplicity  to  over^reach  his  sub- 
jects. He  instructs  Traquair  to  conceal  his  inten- 
tion :  He  desires  him,  after  passing  the  acts,  to 
take  a  protest  that  his  majesty  might  object  to 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  his  interest :  He  dispatch- 
es a  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  Hamilton,  and 
interlined  by  Laud,  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  assuring  that  divine,  that  however 
he  might  yield  for  a  time,  it  should  still  be  one 
of  his  chiefest  studies  to  rectify  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Scottish  church,  and  to  repair  the 
bishop's  losses :  He  instructs  that  primate  to  pre- 
sent a  protestation,  in  the  name  of  the  prelates, 
against  the  ensuing  assembly,  by  the  hands  of  some 
mean  person, — a  protestation  which  was  not  even 
to  be  read  or  intimated  to  the  assembly ;  and,  says 
he,  "  We  promise  to  take  it  so  into  consideration 
as  becometh  a  prince  sensible  of  his  own  interest 
and  honour,  joined  with  the  equity  of  your  de- 
sires :  and  you  may  rest  secure  that,  though  per- 
haps we  may  give  way  for  the  present  to  that 
which  may  be  both  prejudicial  to  the  church  and 
our  own  government,  yet  we  shall  not  leave  think- 
ing in  time  how  to  remedy  both  •." 

*  Burnet,  p.  49,  164,  156,  157.    Nalson,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  et  seq. 
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Genemi  When  the  assembly  met,  it  adopted  the  condu- 
tr^'^^^  eions  of  the  one  held  at  Glasgow ;  but  all  aUimoa 
c  hurch  of  to  it  was  studiously  abstained  from.  The  liturgy, 
the  canonst  the  articles  of  Perth,  episcopacy,  and 
its  corrtqyt  assembHes^  were  enumerated,  in  line 
language  of  the  asseapJiIy,  as  si^rstitioas,  fyrao- 
nical»  or  adverse  to  the  coD&Bsion  of  faith ;  yet, 
to  please  the  king,  they  were  only  condemned  as 
unlawful  in  the  Scottish  church.  The  covenant 
waa  exfdained  in  regard  to  the  reservation  of  the 
royal  authority,  which  had  been  captiously  objects 
cd  to:  and  when  tlie  commissioner  agreed  to  ratify 
those  acts  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  the  intelli« 
gence  was  received  with  bonfires,  ringing  of  bella, 
and  every  demonstration  of  joy  •. 
Secret  hi«  The  ncws  of  these  proceedings  had  a  very  dif- 
ih^^bg?^  ferent  effect  upon  the  king  and  his  advisers :  Be« 
sides  the  consequences  which  were  apprehended 
from  them  on  the  English,  Charies  perceived 
that  the  words,  unlawful  in  the  Scottish  church, 
defeated  all  his  fond  hopes  of  over*reaching  that 
people:  and  instructions  were  transmitted  to 
Traquair,  not  to  consent  in  his  majesty's  name 
to  the  rescinding  of  any  acts  of  parliament  which 
had  been  made  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  for  that 
he  did  not  conceive  his  refusal  to  abolish  those 
acts  to  be  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  already 
agreed  to :  and,  says  he,  ^*  There  is  less  danger  in 
discovering  any  future  intention  of  ours,  or  at  the 
best,  letting  them  guess  at  the  same»  than  if  war 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  156-'-S. 
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should  p^mit  the  rescinding  those  acts  of  parlia- 
ment»  which  our  father,  ^veith  so  much  expence  of 
time  and  industry^  established,  and  which  may 
hereafter  be  of  so  great  use  to  us.''  He  concludes 
with  declaring,  that  he  would  rather  hazard  a 
rupture  than  consent  to  abrogate  them*. 

But  that  which  alarmed  Charles  most  was  the 
resolution  to  define  tiie  powers  of  the  Lords  of 
Articles,  as  well  as  judicatories  in  general.    This 
resolution,  in  his  opinion,  proved  that  tiiey  aimed 
at  nothing  else  than  the  overthrow  of  royal  author  ' 
rity,  and  would  justify  him  to  the  world  in  the 
anticipated  breach.    Whoever  reflects  for  an  in- 
stant upon  the  nature  of  the  institution  of  the  * 
Lords  of  Articles,  a9  it  existed  at  that  time,  and 
the  gross  abuse  of  it  by  the  crown,  as  well  as  on 
the  nature  of  the  judicatories  of  which  the  people 
complained,  will  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that 
Charles  conceived  every  indication  of  legislative 
power  a  usurpation  on  royal  authority. 

This  letter  was  written  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  upon  intelligence  of  their  intended 
proceedings  t. 

When  the  parliament  did  assemble,  it  evinced  PariiameBt. 
its  tpoderation  by  allowing  the  commissioner  to 
choose  that  number  of  peers  as  Lords  of  Articles, 
who  had  been  on  former  occasions  elected  by  the 
bishops }  but  this  parliament,  while  its  tenderness 


*  lb.  6^  9.    Nalflcm^  voL  i.  p.  235.    Ruh.  voL  iii.  p.  96S, 
t  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  15S.     Rush.  vol.  ifi.  p.  H9,  et  seq,    Nalson, 
ToL  i.  p.  S55. 
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of  touching  whatever  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  prerogative,  preventfed  it  from  exercising  its 
right  now,  determined  to  provide  against  the  re* 
currence  of  an  evil,  which,  in  reality,  extinguish- 
ed its  claim  to  the  character  of  a  legislative  assem- 
bly. They  protested  against  their  present  ac- 
quiescence being  considered  as  a  precedent ;  and 
prepared  an  article,  which  provided  that  each  es-* 
tate  should  thenceforth  chuse  its  own  members  to 
sit  on  the  articles  ;  that  the  powers  of  the  lords  of 
the  articles  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  a  com- 
mittee, without  that  negative  on  debate  which  had 
heretofore  proved  so  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
parliament ;  and  that  their  meetings  should  conti- 
nue without  interruption  from  the  appointment  of 
this  committee  till  the  confirmation  of  the  articles. 
There  had  been,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  a 
practice  introduced  since  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
of  conferring  patents  of  Scottish  nobility  on  Eng^ 
lishmen  who  had  not  a  foot  of  land  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  to  obtain  proxies  from  them 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  preponderance  to  the 
crown.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  provided  by 
another  article,  that  the  gift  of  peerage  should  be 
confined  to  such  as  held  property  of  a  certain  va^ 
lue  within  the  Scottish  territories.  An  insidious 
proposal,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  substitute 
lay  abbots  for  the  spiritual  estate,  was,  on  the  same 
principle,  rejected;  it  having  been  clearly  fore- 
seen, that,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  nomina- 
tion, they  must  be  subservient  to  the  throne. 
There  was  likewise  a  bill  to  prevent   arbitrary 
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proclamations, — an  abuse  which  had  originated 
with  the  late  king ;  and  the  powers  of  the  privy 
council  were  defined.  To  ensure  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  legislature,  a  bill  was  prepared  for 
triennial  parliaments. 

The  coin  was  miserably  debased,  and  they  di- 
rected their  attention  to  a  remedy.  By  other  ar- 
ticles, the  customs  were  to  be  regulated  on  defi'- 
nite  principles,  instead  of  arbitrary  exactions  ;  and 
the  national  fortresses  were  to  be  entrusted  to  na- 
tives, elected  by  the  advice  of  the  estates,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  practice  of  Scotland.  These  were 
the  chief  articles,  besides  those  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  the  general  assembly,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  legislature*. 

As  yet  nothing  had  been  concluded,  nor  even  PariiMncnt 
debated  in  parliament ;  but  Traquair,  foreseeing  p^««"^ 
the  result,  disappointed  it  by  a  short  prorogation ; 
a  measure  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  by  which,  as  adjourn- 
ment and  prorogation  were  words  of  similar  im- 
port, that  right  had  been  ever  exercised.    Cautious, 
however,  not  to  afford  a  pretext  for  a  breach,  the' 
estates  obeyed  the  order,  in  the  mean  time,  and 
dispatched  commissioners  to  the  king  to  represent 
against  so  unconstitutional  a  proceeding,  and  to 
obtain  his  Majesty's  command  upon  his  commis- 
sioner to  ratify  the  articles.     But  as  the  commis- 
sioners from  Parliament  appeared  at  court  without 

*  Rescinded  Acts,  Balfour's  Annals. 
VOL.  IT.  2  L 
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a  warrant  from  his  commissioner,  Charles  refused 
to  hear  them,  and  immediately  commanded  Tra- 
quair  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  till  June  tbUow- 
ing,  or  for  about  ten  months,  and  to  come  up  him- 
self to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
oon^of  When  Traquair  reached  Court  he  was  cold- 
'^'*^"  ly  received  for  having  subscribed  the  covenant ; 
and  his  old  enemies,  the  bishops,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  circumstance  to  destroy  his  cre- 
dit with  the  king.  A  man  so  unprincipled  and 
ambitious  could  not  hesitate  about  the  means  of 
recovering  his  ground.  He  immediately  advised 
hostilities  against  his  countrymen ;  and,  as  a  pre- 
text for  war,  shewed  a  letter  which  had  been  writ- 
ten, but  never  dispatched,  to  the  French  king,  for 
his  assistance  and  protection.  Such  a  letter,  as  it 
established  the  correspondence  of  a  subject  with 
a  foreign  potentate  against  his  sovereign's  interest, 
amounted  to  high  tieason  by  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
and  Charles  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law  to  crush  some  of  his  chief  subjects  of  that 
country  *. 
Commit-  The  covenanters,  to  avoid  a  rupture^  dispatch- 
^IScZnbf  ed  a  messenger  to  court,  to  request  leave  to  send 

matoST'  ^""^  ^^  ^^^^^  number  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
|n^  the  dicating  their  proceedings ;  and  the  request  having 
sent;  and  been  granted,  the  Earls  of  Loudon  and  Dunferm- 
uutau  line  were  again  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
general  body.  As  public  messengers,  authorised 
by  the  king  himself,  these  noblemen  were  entitled 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  U9,  et  seq.    Rush.  toI.  iii.  p.  992j  et  teq. 
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to  ei(>ect  personal  security  in  their  important  mis* 
sion ;  and,  if  Charles  suspected  them  of  any  crimet 
he  was  bound  to  have  ordered  their  impeachment 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  alleged  to  have  com« 
mitted  it,  and  to  whose  laws  alone  they  were  amen* 
able,  while  he  left  the  covenanters  to  a  free  choice 
of  other  commissioners.  But  the  royal  conduct 
was  far  different.  Scarcely  had  they  begun  to  vin- 
dicate the  intended  acts  of  their  parliament  as  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  constitu- 
tion, when  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  for  having  written  a  letter 
to  the  French  king;  and  it  was  understood  by 
some  of  the  best  informed,  that  not  only  without  a 
trial,  but  even  any  charge,  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
the  private  execution  of  Loudon  on  the  following 
morning :  But  that  Sir  William  Balfour,  the  lieu* 
tenant,  finding  his  own  remonstrances  fruitless,  ap- 
plied to  the  Marquis  Hamilton  to  use  his  influence 
against  so  horrid  an  act ;  and  that  the  latter,  enter- 
ing his  majesty's  chamber  at  midnight,  succeeded 
in  having  the  warrant  destroyed,  by  assuring 
Charles  that  Scotland  would  be  irrecoveraUy  lost, 
and  that  himself  would  instantly  set  off  for  that 
kingdom,  to  satisfy  his  countrymen  that  he  had  no 
part  in  such  a  transaction  *.    Loudon  afterwards 


*Th]fli8  8oeztraordhuEry  snevent,  that  I  ngeeted  it  In  the  first  in'« 
stance;  but^  <m  matorer  refleetfon,  I  have  seen  it  in  a  dxficrent  light* 
It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  a  popular  story^  lor  I  do  not  find 
it  aHuded  toln  the  letters  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  8ap« 
posed  an  invention  to  Uacken  the  royal  character:  it  is  hinted  at  in 
Buniet*s  Memoirs  of  the  H  ami]  tons,  which  were  written  at  a  period 
when  he  was  a  thorough  courtier,  and  though  that  work  wis  re« 
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vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  on  fairgrounds: 
That  the  letter  had  not  been  finished  ;  was  undat- 
ed ;  and  not  even  addressed,  au  Rot  having  been 
added  by  another  hand ;  and  that,  as  it  had  not 
been  dispatched,  no  criminal  act  had  been  com- 
mitted :  That  the  object  of  it,  at  the  worst,  was 
merely  to  procure  the  mediation  of  the  French 
king  with  their  own  sovereign,  during  the  late 
troubles;  and  that,  if  there  had  been  an  offence, 
it  fell  under  the  act  of  oblivion  in  the  late  pacifi- 
cation at  Berwick :  That,  at  all  events,  he  was 
ready  to  submit  to  a  trial  of  his  peers ;  but  that  as 
he  had  gone  to  Court  upon  the  royal  warrant,  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  a  safe  return  as  a  freeman 
to  his  native  country.  His  life  was  spared ;  but 
he  lay  many  months  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  *• 

vised  by  Charles  II.  and  his  ministers,  the  passage  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  objected  to :  it  was  afterwards  told  by  Bnmet  in  a  par- 
ty, and  his  testimony,  which  might  be  thought  insufRcient  in  itself, 
is  corroborated  by  that  of  Scot  of  Scotstarret,  in  his  Staggering  State 
of  Scottish  Statesman ;  an  individual  who  was  minister  both  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.  while  the  work  did  not  see  the  light  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  See  Birch's  Enquiry  into  the  Transac- 
tions of  Glamorgan,  App.  and  Preface.  Soot's  Staggering  State  of 
Scotch  Statesman.  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  160-1.  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  99, 
et  seq,  Charles  and  his  advisers  ever  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
the  leading  men,  who  merely  gave  utterance  to  the  popular  spirit,  creat- 
ed it ;  and  hence  he  must  have  flattered  himself  with  accomplishing 
much  by  the  removal  of  Loudon,  an  event  which  would  have  probably 
raised  a  more  resolute  one  in  his  place. 

The  letter  is  said  not  to  have  been  dispatched  on  account  of  some 
bad  French ;  but  the  true  cause  appears  to  have  been  a  resolution  not 
to  apply  for  foreign  aid  till  matters  arrived  at  the  last  extremity ;  the 
Scots  being  sensible  that  by  such  a  step  they  might  raise  England 
against  them.  This  is  clear  from  Baillie's  Letters.  See  Hailes'  CoU. 
p.  57,  as  to  the  French  style. 

•  Burners  Mem.  p.  160—1.  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  129.  MTiite* 
locke,  p.  31,  32.     May,  p.  56,  57. 
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As  the  Scots  foresaw  the  reconunencement  of  The  Scots 
hostilities,  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  event,  r^nd^ 
The  country  was  already  not  indifferently  supplied  ^"' 
with  arms,  and  Lesslie  went  to  the  Continent  to 
provide  more.  Foreign  states  encouraged  them, 
for  Charles  was  no  more  a  favourite  abroad  than  at 
home  *•  The  Dutch  not  only  supplied  them  with 
arms  on  credit ;  but  allowed  native  Scots  in  their 
service  to  return  to  their  own  country  in  this  emer- 
gency, without  forfeiting  their  rank  in  the  army 
ot'  that  republic.  The  commissioners  for  the  Scotr 
tish  parliament  too  were  resorted  to  by  some  lead- 
ing men  in  England — by  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Bed- 
ford, Holland,  Lord  Say»  Messrs.  Hampden  and 
Pym,  and  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
great  interest,  including  those  that  inclined  to  a 
republic.  All  these  were  deeply  engaged  from  a 
hope  of  benefit  or  change  from  Scottish  opposi- 
tion f . 

The  exchequer  was  so  completely  exhausted,  state  or 

/.  1  1         .       1       .     «« king'* 

that  the  servants  ox  government  could  not  obtam  affain,  and 
their  wages  t>  and  in  spite  of  the  judgment  for  theJ^J^J* 
crown  in  Hampden's  case,  ship-money  had  been  ingj|^*^*> 
all  instances  reluctantly  paid,  and  in  many  flatly  i^sa. 
refused  §.     In  this  posture  of  affairs.  Laud,  Hamil* 
ton,  and  Wentworth,  advised  the  king  to  summon  a 
parliament ;  and  their  motion  was  approved  of  by 


"  Hacket'8  Life  of  Williams,  part  ii.  p.  137. 
t  Whitelocke,  p.  32.     Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  979. 
X  Sidney  State  papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 
§  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  975,  977,  985,  991-2. 
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the  whole  council.  As  the  object,  however,  was  to 
deprive  the  sister  kingdom  of  its  privileges,  the 
convening  of  the  legislature  could  not  be  supposed 
to  spring  from  any  disposition  to  restore  the  rights 
of  England ;  and  a  resolution  voted  at  the  council- 
board  fully  establishes  with  what  spirit  the  measure 
originated :  That  should  the  parliament  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  royal  request,  or  prove  peevish, 
the  council  would  assist  his  majesty  in  extraordi- 
nary ways  *.  All  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  this 
parliament  too,  were  merely  a  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred  in  the  three  former:  The  eternal 
chime  was,  that  his  majesty's  business  could  not 
brook  delay;  that  a  supply  must  be  instantly 
granted,  and  therefore  that  his  business  must  have 
the  preference  of  all  other ;  but  that  if  his  demands 
were  satisfied,  he  would  permit  both  houses  to  con- 
tinue their  session  for  settling  their  own  affiurs  ;— 
yet,  though  the  resolution  to  call  a  parliament  was 
taken  on  the  5th  of  December,  the  writs  were  is- 
sued for  the  ISth  of  Apri],«-a  fact  which  establish- 
es  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  object  was  not  only 
to  gain  time  for  intrigue  in  the  ensuing  elections, 
but  to  defer  the  meeting  till  the  plea  of  necessity 
for  an  instant  grant  should  appear  irresistible. 

A  parliament,  oiler  so  long  an  interval,  and  such 
complicated  sufierings  fh>m  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, was,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  hailed 

*  Laud's  Diary,  Clarendon's  SUte  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  This  letter 
Irom  Windebank  to  Sir  Arthur  Hopeton,  sets  matters  in  a  strong  light. 
See  also  in  Sidney  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  OSS,^  a  Letter  from  the  JSarl  of 
Northumberland  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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as  an  auspicious  event :  But  the  courtiers,  where^ 
ever  they  had  influence,  bestirred  themselves,  no 
less  than  the  popular  party,  to  have  members  of 
their  principles  returned ;  and  there  would  appear 
to  have  been,  in  the  lower  House,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  former,  or  at  least  of  individuals 
who  did  not  chuse  to  put  themselves  beyond  the 
pale  of  court-preferment  *• 

Charles  opened  the  parliament  in  person ;  but  Meeting  of 
he  committed  the  detail  of  business  to  the  lord  fj^^^t, 
keeper  Finch,  the  individual  who  had  betrayed  his  J^ji  April. 
duty  to  the  last  parliament,  and  had  since  carried 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  government  to  the  very 
utmost  limit.  His  speech  now  was  as  inconsistent 
with  the  canons  of  taste,  as  the  rules  of  constitu* 
tional  law.  He  stated,  that  *^  his  majesty's  kingly 
resolutions  were  seated  in  .the  ark  of  his  sacred 
breast,  and  it  were  a  presumption  of  too  high  a  na- 
ture fojt  any  Uzzah  uncalled  to  touch  it;'*  yet,  con- 
tinues he,  ^  the  king  is  now  pleased  to  lay  by  the 
shining  beams  of  majesty,  as  Phoebus  did  to  I%8s- 
ton,  that  the  distance  between  sovereignty  and 
subjection  should  not  bar  you  from  that  filial  free- 
dom of  access  to  his  person  and  councils ;  only  let 
us  beware  how,  like  the  son  of  Clymene,  we  aim 
not  at  the  guiding  of  the  chariot,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  testimony  of  fatherly  afiection ;  And  let  us 
remember  that,  though  the  king  sometimes  lays  by 
the  beams  and  rays  of  majesty,  he  never  lays  by 

*  Whitdocke,  p.  32. 
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majesty  itself." — His  detail  of  affairs,  particularly  of 
the  Scottish,  was  in  a  similar  strain :  The  conduct 
of  that  people  he  characterized  as  the  more  hor- 
ridly rebellious  that  any  age  had  ever  witnessed ; 
for  that  they  had  cast  off  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
which,  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  na- 
tions, they  owed  unto  their  sovereign  ;  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  had  seized 
upon  the  trophies  of  honour,  and  invested  them* 
selves  with  power  and  authority,  while  they  had 
even  applied  to  foreign  states  for  assistance  against 
their  king :  That  Scotland  was  the  part  of  the 
royal  dominions  whither  all  the  rheums  and  fluxes 
of  factious  and  seditious  humours  flowed ;  that  the 
king  had  therefore  resolved  to  reduce  them  by  a 
powerful  army,  though,  as  he  had  been  forced  into 
such  a  measure,  so  he  would  make  his  piety  and  cle- 
mency towards  them  conspicuous  to  all  the  world, 
provided  they  humbly  returned  to  their  duty-  But,'* 
continues  the  Keeper,  "  his  majesty  will  not  endure 
to  have  his  honour  weighed  at  the  common  beam, 
nor  admit  any  to  step  between  him  and  his  virtue ; 
and,  therefore,  as  he  would  upon  no  terras  admit  the 
mediation  of  any  person  whatsoever,  so  he  should 
judge  it  high  presumption  in  any  to  offer  it." — ^That 
the  charge  of  an  army  for  subduing  the  Scots  must 
be  considerable,  while  the  royal  coffers  were  drain- 
ed, though  whatever  had  been  drawn  from  the 
subject  had,  like  vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth, 
returned  to  it  in  refreshing  showers :  That  debts 
had  already  been  incurred  upon  the  security  of  the 
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king's  personal  estate,  and  the  credit  of  his  ser- 
vants :  That  councils  and  deliberations  which  pro- 
mised benefit  might  endure  a  debate  ;  but  that  the 
present  exigency  was  incapable  of  delay,  and  there- 
fore that  his  majesty  expected  they  would  imme- 
diately grant  a  supply  to  enable  him  to  take  the 
field;  while  he  pledged  his  royal  word  to  give 
them  time  for  other  business  afterwards, — Not- 
withstanding all  that  had  passed  about  tonnage  and 
poundage,  he  declared  that  the  king  had  only  taken 
the  duty  defactOy  according  to  the  example  of  for- 
mer kings,  who  levied  it  from  the  deaths  of  their 
predecessors,  till  parliament  had  conferred  it  upon 
them  by  law ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  not  desire 
it  but  as  the  gift  of  his  subjects  *. 

Had  any  thing  been  wanting  to  satisfy  the  par- 
liament that  Charles,  though  he  had  called  them, 
was  predetermined  to  deny  them  the  power  of  a 
free  assembly,  this  speech  must  have  been  sufficient. 
But  it  failed  in  the  intended  effect.  No  sooner 
had  the  commons  chosen  their  speaker,  and  settled 
preliminary  business,  than  they  entered  upon  tlie 
state  of  the  nation ;  and  petitions  poured  in  from 
the  counties  against  the  numerous  illegal  measures 
which  the  kingdom  had  groaned  under  for  so  many 
years.  Many  members,  but  particularly  Grim- 
stone,  V/aller,  (the  poet,)  and  Pym,  dwelt  at 
great  length  upon  the  various  grievances,  from  ar- 
bitrary taxes,  projects,  and  monopolies,    whence 

•  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill*,  et  seq,     Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist,.  Tol.  ii.  p. 
^28,  et  seq.     Old  Pari.  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  397,  et  scq. 
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had  accrued  great  profit  to  individuals,  little  Co 
the  crown — religious  innovations,  arbitrary  courts, 
&c.  The  records  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Star  Chamber  were  likewise  called  for,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  speaker  in  the  last  pailiament 
was  inquired  into.  But,  while  they  were  thus  pro- 
ceeding with  these  weighty  matters,  they  were 
summoned  into  the  banqueting  house  before  they 
had  sat  five  days,  that  the  lord  keeper  might  pro* 
pound  to  them  the  necessity  of  giving  the  king's 
business  the  preference  to  every  other.  The  keep- 
er again  commented  strongly  upon  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion,  stating,  that  his  majesty's  honour 
was  engaged,  and  that  the  army  would  cost 
L.100,000  a  month.  That  he  might  soothe  them 
into  compliance  with  the  royal  demand,  he  stated, 
that  it  had  not  been  his  majesty's  intention  to  issue 
writs  for  ship-money  this  year,  but  that  he  bad 
been  since  constrained  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  sovereignty  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  re- 
pressing the  insolence  of  the  Algerines,  who  had 
now  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  had  taken  many  Eng- 
lish vessels,  one  of  them  the  Rebecca,  worth  no 
less  than  L.260,000.  This  last  statement,  however, 
could  only  serve  to  remind  the  House  of  the  waste  of 
that  very  treasure  which  had  been  so  illegally  extort- 
ed ;  and  every  friend  to  constitutional  liberty  must 
have  been  sensible,  that  by  giving  his  vote  for  mo- 
ney to  deprive  the  Scots  of  their  rights,  he  put  an 
engine  into  the  royal  hands  for  the  extinction  of 
his  own. 
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Disappointed  io  this  measure,  Charles  adopted 
another  directly  unconstitutional.  He  prevailed 
with  the  upper  housOf  over  which  his  influence 
was  great,  to  use  their  interest  with  the  lower  to 
persuade  it  to  vote  a  supply.  The  lords  declared, 
that  as  they  had  the  word  of  a  king,  and  not  only 
of  a  king,  but  of  a  gentleman,  that  he  would  after- 
wards listen  to  their  grievances,  they  would  no 
more  be  guilty  of  distrusting  it  than  of  the  highest 
undutifulness.  But  their  interference  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  commons  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  that  house,  and  the  latter  required  some 
time  to  vindicate  their  privileges  by  adequate  re- 
solutions. A  conference,  which  was  managed  on 
the  part  of  the  commons  by  Pym,  St.  John,  and 
Holbom,  was  subsequently  held  between  the  houses 
about  the  various  breaches  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  the  innovations 
in  religion,  and  it  was  clearly  discovered,  on 
a  motion  for  a  second,  that  the  majority  of  the 
house  were  determined  to  give  grievances  the 
precedency  of  any  money  bill.  On  the  Sd  of 
May,  a  message  was  delivered  from  the  throne  by 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  that-  though  his  majesty  had,  in 
various  ways  acquainted  them  with  the  urgency 
of  the  public  danger,  which  threatened  equally  the 
whole  state,  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  could  only  be  averted  by  imme- 
diate supply,  he  had  received  no  answer  to  his  de- 
mand :  That  he  had  already  informed  them  that 
delay  was  no  less  destructive  of  his  own  and  the 

general  security  and  honour  than  denial  i  and  that 

1 
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he  again  desired  them  to  return  an  immediate  an- 
swer, assuring  them  he  still  intended  to  keep  bis 
promise  in  regard  to  allowing  them  time  for  other 
business  after  his  own  was  settled.  The  commons 
instantly  turned  themselves  into  a  grand  commit- 
tee to  take  the  message  into  consideration ;  but 
though  they  continued  the  debate  till  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  (at  that  time  they  met  always  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  rose  generally  at  twelve  *) 
they  came  to  no  determination ;  and  they  resolved 
to  resume  the  subject  at  eight  on  the  next  Mon- 
day morning.  But  scarcely  had  they  assembled 
when  they  received  a  second  message  by  Sir  Hen- 
ry Vane,  that  his  majesty  would  accept  of  twelve 
subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  and  would  in 
return  consent  to  any  law  abolishing  ship-money ; 
a  proposition  which  imported  a  right  to  that  ille- 
gal tax  :  That  if  they  complied  with  his  demand, 
he  would  still  allow  them  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble now  for  their  own  business,  and  assemble  them 
again  at  Michaelmas;  but  that  he  expected  an 
immediate  and  positive  answer.  They  again  turn- 
ed themselves  into  a  grand  committee,  and  spent 
the  whole  day  in  debate ;  but,  as  at  six  in  the 
evening,  they  had  not  arrived  at  any  conclusion, 
they  desired  Sir  Henry  Vane  to  inform  his  majes- 
ty, that  they  meant  to  resume  the  debate  on  the 
following  morning.  They  met  accordingly,  but 
before  they  had  entered  on  business,  they  were 
summoned  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  to  attend 

*  Clar.  voL  i.  p.  132. 
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the  king  in  the  upper  house,  Charles  having  there  Diasointion 
complimented  the  lords,  and  declared  his  displea-^^^^ 
sure  at  the  commons,  commanded  the  lord  keeper  May,  i6«). 
to  dissolve  the  parliament*.  Thus  was  it  dis« 
solved  after  it  had  sat  about  twenty  days,  though^ 
according  to  Clarendon,  it  was  not  usual  to  enter 
upon  any  important  business  during  the  first  fort- 
night, that  there  might  be  time  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  and  other  preliminary  matters  t; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Charles  and  his 
advisers  had  formed  a  juster  estimate  of  the  lower 
house  than  the  noble  historian ;  for  that,  though  there 
nu'ght  be  many  members  disposed  to  promote  the 
views  of  the  court,  the  majority  would  never  have 
voted  away  the  public  money  to  further  schemes 
calculated  primarily  to  subjugate  the  sister  king- 
dom ;  but,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  to  ex- 
tinguish British  liberty  for  ever.  Such,  however, 
was  the  temper  of  the  house,  that  some  of  the 
chief  amongst  the  opposition  so  disliked  it,  that 
they  could  scarcely  conceal  their  joy  at  the  dis- 
solution. Mr.  St.  John,  with  unusual  satisfaction 
in  his  countenance,  told  Clarendon  himself,  then 
Mr.  Hyde,  "  that  all  was  well ;  that  matters  must 
be  worse  before  they  could  be  better,  and  that 
this  parliament  could  never  have  done  what  was 
necessary  {." 

*  Old  Par.  Hist.  toL  vlii.  p.  420,  et  seq.  Cob.  Do.  vol.  ii.  p.  5i/2, 
£t  seq.    Rush.  voL  iii.  p.  1 127,  et  seq.     May^  p.  59. 

t  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  13S. 

X  Clar.  voL  i.  p.  140.  This  author  has  a  long  statement  to  prove 
that  this  parliument  was  so  well  disposed^  that  had  it  not  been  pie-i 
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No  sooner  was  the  parliament  dissolved  than 
Charles  published  a  declaration  to  justify  the  mea- 
sure, and  ordered  three  members  to  be  imprison- 


d|iitately  dissolved,  it  would  h$,re  sapplied  the  thione  ;  atid  that  Uie 
i«me  was  in  a  great  measure  attribtttable  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
told  the  house  that  his  majesty  would  not  take  less  tfaui  the  twehre 
suMdifls.    But  the  subsequent  oonduet  of  Vane  was  the  eaose  of  aft 
unjust  aqierskm.    The  message  from  Charles  for  twelve  was  in  writ- 
ing, as  Clarendon  himself  states,  p.   135,  and  therefore  the  ac- 
count by  some  authors  that  he  commanded  to  ask  only  dx  sub- 
sidies^ while  Vaae  demanded  twelve,  is  altpgether  nnfoundsd.    In- 
deed, this  is  evident  from  the  fact  its^,  since  ship-money,  which 
was  to  be  renounced,  yielded  far  more   than   six   subsidies  pay- 
able in  three  years;  and,  therefore,  Charles^  who  was  so  pressed 
for  money,  wosdd  have  lost  by  the  transaction.    It  is  alleged  by  Cla- 
lendon,  as  the  cause  of  the  dissolution,  that  both  Vane  and  Her* 
bertt  queen's  solicitor,  assured  the  king  that  the  house  would  pass  a  vote 
against  ship-money,  which  would  blast  that  source  of  revenue ;  but 
that  though  Hampden  and  others  laboured  for  this,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  it.    The  house,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion  of  ship-money ;  and  the  noble 
historian  himself  tells  us,  that  Glanvill  the  speaker,  who  kboored  all 
he  could  to  procure  the  grant  of  IS  subsidies,  wonderfully  conciliated 
the  house,  by  dedaring  that  ship-money  was  against  law,  if  he  knew 
what  law  wu,  p.  137.    This  author  says,  that  Charles  condemned 
Vane's  conduct,  and  wished  to  have  recalled  the  parliament  by  pro- 
damation.    But  his  hnprisonment  of  the  members  di^iroves  thIsL 
See  Chr.  CoL  of  Bute  Papeis,  where  the  integrity  of  Vane  is  mani« 
feat,  the  measure  having  been  approved  of  as  necessary  by  others, 
vol.  iL  p.  83.    Besides,  Vane  never  forfeited  the  good  dfunion  {^ 
his  master  by  bis  conduct  in  this  instance ;  and  in  the  royal  dedara^ 
tioD  the  parliament  h  abuaed  without  mercy,  while  prindples  are  stat« 
ed  which  are  contrary  to  the  very  first  idea  of  a  kgifdative  assembly,  and 
it  is  accused  of  havii^  opposed  thoae  {H^tensions  of  prersgative.    It  is 
chaigedaa  a  crime  that  Parliament  acted  as  if  kings  were  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  their  regal  actions  and  manner  of  government.  Ruah. 
vol.  iii.  p.  11 60.    The  message  delivered  by  fo  H.  Vane  is  preserved 
by  this  Collector,  p.  1154,  and  was  redted  in  the  royal  dedaradoD, 
Id.  p.  1165.    Heylin  imputes  no  blame  to  Vane.     Life<^  Laud, 
p.  421,  492.    Sidney  Papers,  vd.  ii.  p.  952^  655.    See  Hardwicke'a 
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ed  for  an  unlimited  time.  These  were,  Mr.  Crew,  Membew 
chairman  of  the  committees^  for  refusing  to  deliver  "^^'"^ 
up  to  the  clerk  of  the  house  certain  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  against  ship-modey,  and  Sir 
John  Hotham,  and  Mr.  Bellasis,  for  refusing  to 
disclose  to  the  council  what  had  passed  in  parlia- 
ment. The  study,  cabinets,  and  even  pockets  of 
Lord  Brooks  were  searched  for  papers  *. 

While  the  parliament  was  thus  dissolved,  and  fol-  Conwcm. 
lowed  by  such  measures,  the  convocation  was  con-pRxJ^/ 
tinned  by  a  new  commission  which  Finch  and"^ 
others  declared  to  be  lawful,  in  order  that  it  might 
frame  new  canons,  &c^  which  were  condemned  in 
the  next  parliament,  as  destructive  of  both  the  civil 
and  religious  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  impose  a 
subsidy  upon  the  clergy  exigible  under  the  penal- 
ty of  suspension,  excommunication,  and  depriva- 
tion, without  the  privilege  even  of  appeal.    This 
tax  was  no  less  illegal  than  the  canons,  since, 
though  the  convocation  was  in  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  money,  their  act  required  the  sanc« 
tion  of  the  legislature  to  render  it  lawful,  being  on 


State  Papen,  voL  ii.  p.  151»  et  seq.  to  aproof  of  Uie  omfldenoe  rqiosed 
in  Vane  afler  the  dissolutioii-  Indeed^  treachery  on  his  part  was  im- 
practicable in  the  presence  of  the  other  officers  of  the  crown.  I  b&< 
iieye  that  the  House  was  inclined  to  give  six  subsidies,  ( Whitelocke, 
p.  34.)  but  I  oonelnde  that  it  was  upon  the  sameoonditkn  that  twelte 
were  asked— that  ship-money  should  be  abolished— by  which  the  re« 
Tenue  would  have  been  diminished.  The  temper  of  the  House  was 
MIy  proved  on  the  motion  for  a  second  conlierence  with  the  kndsj 
the  division  being  257  against  it^  and  146  only  for  it.  Rush,  vd.  iii* 
p.  149. 
*  Rush,  vol  ill. p.  1167. 
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their  part  merely  a  proposition  to  parliament.  To 
give  a  colour  to  the  present  measure,  it  was  pre- 
tended to  be  a  benevolence,  something  different 
from  a  grant  under  that  name,  which  every  subsidy 
was,  as  if  the  power  of  giving  were  still  reserved 
for  every  individual  of  the  general  body  *. 
OwoDtent  A  parliament,  afler  so  long  an  interval,  and  such 
iutktt.^^"*^  a  train  of  arbitrary  measures,  had  been  hailed  by  the 
people  as  a  siort  of  deliverance  from  bondage ;  and 
the  general  discontent  at  the  dissolution  was  alto- 
gether unparalleled  f .  In  every  corner  of  London 
placards  were  posted  up  against  Laud,  denouncing 
him  as  the  author  of  such  a  national  calamity,  and 
inciting  one  another  to  destroy  him.  These  were 
followed  with  open  violence,  insomuch  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  precaution  of  the  executive  to  rescue 
him  from  the  popular  fury.  Five  hundred  at  one 
time  attacked  his  house,  and  the  interposition  of 
the  military  only  saved  him.  One  of  the  mob  was 
apprehended  and  executed  for  high  treason  next 
morning — ^a  measure  which  appalled  the  popu- 
lace, but  excited  a  murmur  amongst  the  better  in- 
formed as  illegal,  since  there  had  been  merely  a 
riot,  a  few  windows  only  having  been  broken,  and 
the  popular  indignation  not  having  bden  directed 
against  the  king,  it  could  not  be  called  a  levying  of 
war  against  him  j:* 


*  Wbitelocke,  p.  34.  Rush.  vol.  ill.  p.  1186.  Heylin*s  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  422,  et  seq.    Cobbett's  Par.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  659 

f  Sidney's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  652.  653,  et  seq. 

X  Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  139,  143.  Whitelockc,  p.  34.  Rush.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1137,  etseq. 


\ 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  resume  the  narrative  of  ^eoctiah  af- 
Scottish  affiiirs*  Charles  having  resolved  to  pro-  of  their  pw* 
rogue  the  parliament  a  second  time,  appointed  the^"*"^^ 
Lords  Elphingston  and  Napier,  the  Justice  Clerk, 
and  king's  Advocate,  his  commissioners,  in  the  place 
of  Traquair,  to  perform  that  duty.  But  it  having 
been  discovered  that  the  commission  contained  no  . 
warrant  from  Tr^uair,  which  seemed  to  be  im- 
plied as  necessary  by  the  words  of  their  powers ; 
first  Elphingston,  and  then  Napier,  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  act  upon  it.  The 
justice-clerk  and  the  king's  advocate,  protested 
against  them,  (though  many  suspected  that  the 
letter  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  the  covenan- 
ters to  be  very  zealous  in  the  business,)  but'  the 
parliament  proceeded.  The  artidqs  which  had 
been  previously  prepared,  were  passed  into  laws ; 
and  that  there  might  be  no  pretext  for  asserting 
that  there  wanted  a  third  estate,  (in  the  language 
of  the  Scottish  parliiament,  every  thing  was  said  to 
be  done  by  the  three  estates,)  to  render  their  mea- 
sures valid,  they  specially  declared  that  the  three 
estates  were  composed,  1st,  of  the  nobility,  2dly,  of 
the  barons  or  commissioners  of  shires ;  and,  lastly, 
of  the  commissioners  of  burghs.  The  royal  assent 
was  still  awanting ;  but  necessity  obliged  them  to 
dispense  with  it,  indeed  it  was  not  requisite  by  the 
old  constitution  of  Scotland  *,  and  the  executive 
was  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  estates. 

For  the  support  of  the  war,  a  tax,  at  the  rate  of 

*  Sec  this  fully  proved  by  Laing^  Note  I.  to  VoL  I* 
vol..  u.  2  M 
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a  ter^  on  rents,  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  inr 
terest»  was  imposed ;  and  as  this  fell  far  short  of 
the  occasion,  voluntary  contributions,  &c«  supplied 
the  deficiency.  The  clergy  exhorted  the  pe<^le 
to  advance  their  money  liberally,  and  kindled  such 
zeal,  that  the  ladies  brought  into  the  public  fund- 
•not  only  their  plate,  but  their  very  jeweb  and 
rings*  The  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Cassilis  granted 
their  bonds  for  large  sqms,  and  one  Dick,  a  rich 
citizen  of  Edinburgh,  lent  them  many  thousand 
pounds  *« 

As  the  Scots  had  long  been  preparing  fpr  hos- 
tilities, they  were  in  a  conditioQ  to  take  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  king ;  and  such  was  the  female  zeei, 
that  their  army,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three 
thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  small  artillery  f ,  was  sup- 
plied by  lihe  ladies  with  cloth  for  tents. 
Engikh  '^^^  ]Snglish  army  was  commanded  by  the  king 
*™7*       in  person,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  as  ge<- 

* 

•  Baillie^yol.  i.  p.  S03.^  Burnet's  Memorial,  p.  162.    Balfour's  An« 
nals,  MS.    Rescinded  acts. 

t  Mr.  Laing  imagined  that  he  had  made  a  disoorery  that  Bmnet 
was  wrong  in  supposing  these  iron  ordnance,  for  that  they  were 
leathern,  in  imitation  of  OustavusAdoIphus*;  but  all  authorities  con- 
cur instating  them  as  small  metal  pieces ;  so  that  this  far  fetched  in- 
ference is  groundless.  See  Hanlwicke's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
Wcntworth,  in  a  letter  to  L|iud,  gives  a  particular  account  of  them, 
as  he  had  it  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  employed  to  obtain  intcUi- 
gcnoe.  ''  He  tells  me,"  writes  he,  '^  there  is  one  Hamilton  who  hath 
of  late  cast  a  great  number  of  brass  pieces,  which  one  horse  may  easily 
draw.  He  saw  some  of  thom  upon  the  carriages  being  more  than 
two  foot  long,  and  better  than  Saker  bore."  Let  and  Disp.  vol*  ii. 
p.  271. 
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neral,  and  by  Wentworth,  who  had  a  little  before 
been  created  Earl  of  Strafforde*  as  Keutenant- 
generaU  Lord  Conway  being  appointed  general 
of  the  horse.  Straffi>rde  had  however  the  principal 
directioa  of  afiairs.  It  was  by  his  advice  chief- 
ly that  the  command  had  been  devolved  upon 
Northumberland  and  Conway,  from  an  idea  of 
the  perfidy  or  incapacity  of  those  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  last  war ;  but  Northumberland  ap* 
pears,  by  his  private  correspondence^  to  have  in<- 
curred  the  suspicion  of  being  disaffected,  because 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  real  distress  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  must  neces- 
sarily struggle  \ 

Tliough  Charles  had  succeeded  in  collecting  an  Projecu  or 
army,  he  was  destitute  of  funds  to  keep  it  toge-Sl^^''*" 
ther  for  any  length  of  time.    The  grant  by  the"*^*^' 
convocation,  three  subsidies,  which,  by  the  dexteri- 
ty of  Strafibrde,  had  been  obtained  fromthe  Irish 
parliament,  and  contributions  and  loans  by  minis* 

•  ''  The  particulars  of  the  unhappy  breache  of  the  parlement," 
(writes  Northainberland  to  the  Earl  of  Ldcester,  on  the  7th  of  May 
1640>)  ''  your  Lordship  will  hear  from  divers ;  I  am  certaine  the  cap* 
tain  will  relate  it  punctually*  Notwithstanding  the  dissolution,  the 
Jdug  intends  vigorously  to  pursue  his  former  designes,  and  to  leauie 
the  same  army  of  SO^OOO  foote,  and  3000  horse.  About  3  weeks 
henee,  t)iey  are  to  be  drawne  together;  but  as  yet  I  can  not  leanie 
by  what  means  we  |ure  certaine  to  gett  one  shilling  towards  the 
defraying  this  greate  expenoe.  What  will  the  world  iudge  of  ua 
libroade  to  see  us  enter  into  such  an  action  as  this  is,  not  knowing  how 
to  mentaine  it  for  one  n^onth  ?  It  greeues  my  soule,  to  be  inuolued  in 
Ihese  oounoells;  and  the  sence  I  have  of  the  miseries  that  are  like  to 
insu,  is  held  by  some  a  disafibction  in  me :  but  I  regard  httie  wha| 
tbTMe  persons  say,  or  think  of  your  Lordship's  most  faithful,  ^q.** 
^idaej  Papers,  vd,  iL  p.  639.    See  p.  626,  687,  6^. 
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ters  of  state,  ice.  fell  far  short  of  the  exigency,  anc) 
the  most  illegal  projects  were  resorted  to  in  vain. 
The  bullion  belonging  to  the  Spanish  merchants 
was  seized,  and  only  returned  upon  their  granting 
a  large  loan ;  but  Charles  reproached  his  ministers 
for  their  timidity  in  thus  returning  the  gold ;  pep- 
per belonging  to  merchants  was  also  seized,  and 
sold  at  a  great  undervalue,  though  the  king  bound 
himself  to  indemnify  the  sufferers:  an  old  favourr 
ite  scheme  of  Charles  too,  that  of  coining  base 
money,  three-fourths  copper  and  one  silver,  was 
now  meditated  ;  and  he  was  only  prevented  from 
attempting  the  measure,  to   the  extent  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  council  as  to  its  impractica* 
bility,  or  rather  by  discovering  that  they  would 
not  join  him  in  his  plan.    The  abandonment  of 
the  project  was,  however,  held  out  to  the  city  as 
an  inducement  to  lend  that  amount ;  but  the  ap« 
plication  there  was  no  less  successful  than  the  pther 
measures,  though  some  of  the  aldermen  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  refusing  to  give  a  list  of  tho^ 
who  were  able  to  lend.    The  city,  indeed,  had  a 
particular  cause  of  discontent,  their  plantation  of 
liOndpnderry  having,  by  an  unjust  decree  of  the 
Star-Chamber,  been  taken  from  them.    Even  the 
old  oppressive  modes  of  extorting  money  were  now 
very  unproductive.    Ship-money  was  resisted,  and 
threats  against  the  high  sherifis  for  negligence  in 
collecting  it,  were  unaccompanied  with  any  great 
effect.     Coat  and  conduct  money,  furnishing  of 
horses,  &c.  were  resisted,  and  billeting  of  soldiers 
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complaiBed  ofi  Another  scheme  to  procure  money 
from  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  the  princess,  prov- 
ed abortive  •• 

The  troops  whom  Charles  was  almost  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  keeping  together  by  affording 
them  part  df  their  pay,  began  to  mutiny  in  differ- 
ent  quarters,  declaring  that  they  would  not  fight  to 
maintain  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, they  killed  their  lieutenant  as  a  suspected 
papist.  Lord  Conway  wrote  to  Laud,  recommend- 
ing martial  law,  and  declaring,  that  if  the  soldiers 
imagined  that  it  was  illegal  to  punish  their  disor- 
ders in  that  way,  the  service  would  be  ruined.  He 
dissuaded  from  taking  the  opinion  of  lawyers  upon 
the  subject,  for  that  they  would  decide  the  point 
by  their  disobedience,  as  the  country  did  by  their 
ship-money,  and  proposed  to  hang  the  first  lawyer 
who  delivered  an  opinion  against  the  measure  t. 

The  Scots  had  marched  to  the  borders,  but  they 
continued  there  three  weeks  improving  in  military 
discipline ;  and  as  their  enthusiasm  was  kept  up  by 

^  fliddey  Papen^  roL  iL  p.  6SS,  666,  637,  658.  See  dar.  8 tote 
Papers,  yol.  ii.  p.  74, 84,  85,  86,  87, 89, 118,  114,  115,  etteq.  They 
pKtent  a  miaerable  picture.  Haidwicke'a  State  Papers,  yoL  ii«  p.  147, 
eiseq.  Clafi  Hist  ToL  L  p.  146.  Whitelocke,  p.  35.  Rush,  voLiiL 
p.  1177,  ei  9eq» 

t  Riuh. voL  iii. p.  1191, eiieq.  Thd kingy" says  Heylin, '' neither 
firand  the  samemeniiar  the  same  aifectums  ashe  had  so  imfbrtniiate- 
lydisfiharged  the  year  hefoie;  many  of  the  sddien  being  so  ill  priiH 
dpled,  or  so  persuaded,  that,  in  their  marchings  throu^^  the  ooontry, 
they  brake  into  ohnrches,  polled  np  rails,  threw  down  communion  ta« 
bks,"  (why  does  not  the  author  as  nsoal  call  them  altars  in  this 
place?)  ^'  defined  the  common  prayer  htxkM,  tare  the  snrplicea,  and 
committed  many  other  acts  of  oatrageona  inaolenoe..'*  Life  of  Land, 
p.  454.    Whitelocke^  p.  35.    May,  p.  64. 
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the  exhortations  of  the  clergy,  they  were  a  truly 
.formidable  body.  Edinburgh  castle  had  been 
taken  by  a  detachment  left  behind,  and  effectual 
measures  were  adopted  by  Argyle  and  others  for 
repressing  the  king^s  frlenck  in  the  n<Hth.  No  sooner 
was  it  announced  that  Conway  had  advanced  to 
Newcasde,  than  the  army  under  Leslie  struck  their 
tents  to  march  into  England,  and  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream  *•  This  important  measure 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Scots,  without  full  assur* 
The  Smi»  ances  of  a  favourable  disposition  in  England,  and 
5veS!  ^^®y  published  a  declaration  of  their  friendly  mo- 
hmK*  ^^'  t^fves,  and  containing  an  appeal  to  their  gallant 
countrymen  upon  the  necessity  of  the  proceed- 
ing. This  bold  stroke,  which  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  by  the  royal  navy  afforded  a  pretext 
for,  had  been  predicted  by  Marquis  Hamilton,  and 
created  alarm  in  Charles.  To  meet  the  invaders, 
he  tried  a  general  array  at  the  expence  of  the  in- 
habitants;  but  the  proposal  was,  every  where, 

*  This  his  been  attributed  to  a  letter  whicfi  was  foi]ged  by  Letd 
llavile>  in  tlie  name  of  aome  English  nobkraen,  inviting  than:  bat 
the  8eots  were  not  so  easily  moVed,  and  Whitelocke^s  aocount  is  oot^ 
damye,  for  he  says  he  himself  was  applied  to,  amongst  otbersy  emai 
im  the  preceding  year,  p.  SO,  Sie.  It  is  extraordinary  that  we  &id  no 
account  of  such  a  letter  in  the  eotemporary  oorrespoodencpr  Now 
it  must  have  led  to  a  stnaig^  explanation.,  and  coold  scsvody  be  thus 
passed  over  in  silence.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  whole  atofy 
vasan  afHer  fahrioatian  against  that  nobleman,  at  aUeventii,  it  could 
Bot  moveihe  Scots,  who,  aoooiding  to  Clarendmn,  Baillie^  and  othcn, 
had  frieaida  even  St  Cpiurt,,  who /advertised  them  of  levc^ 
ceirqiponded  with  them  on  every  cnteumstanca.  See  Bailes'  Col. 
Bardwi^,  woL  ii.  p,  145.  The  fact,  too,  cairies  iatemfll  endeaoe 
with  it,  finoi*  their  Tsriousn^^ociations.  Sidn^  Papen^  vd.  ii.  p.  $46* 
ft  seq.    Mem.  B'Estndes,  tome  i. 
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heard  with  coldness  and  disaffection ;  the  York- 
shire men,  in  partictdar,  having  declared  their  in- 
ability to  follow  the  royal  standard  without  a  pre- 
vious advance  of  twelve  days'  pay ;  and  the  gentry 
24>pear  to  have  been  unmoved  by  the  eloquence  of 
Stnifforde,  who,  in  the  king's  presence,  assured 
them,  that  none  but  beasts  would  hesitate  on  such 
an  emergency. 

The  Scottish  army  marched  to  Newbum  with-  Engiuh  ar- 
out  interruption ;  but  as  Leslie's  request  to  be  per-  Z^^. 
mitted  to  pass  the  Tyne  was  then,  of  course,  re-^'g^"^"" 
fused,  he  determined  to  force  a  passage.  Conway  ^^^  • 
had  erected  works  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ;  but  these  were  so  slight,  that  an  unexpect- 
ed fire  from  the  Scottish  artillery,  obliged  his  un- 
disciplined and  lukewarm  troops  to  abandon  the 
batteries.  The  Scots  then  passed  the  river,  a 
small  troop  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty  lawyers  on 
horseback,  having  led  the  way,  and  the  artillery, 
though  attended  with  little  carnage,  forced  the 
English  cavalfy,  which  were  drawn  up  to  receive 
the  assailants,  to  retire.  Leslie  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage, and  quickly  advancing  with  his  reserve, 
routed  the  English  army.  The  standard  of  the 
general,  three  generals,  and  many  gentlemen  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  But  they  did  not 
foUaw  up  their  success,  being  partly  prevented  by 
the  ap[H*oach  of  night,  and  partly  by  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  a  wood  to  whidi  the  Englieii  retired, 
1)Ut  much  more  by  their  affection  to  their  southern 
neighbours,  whom,  as  strsdfigers  to  the  spirit  of  hos- 
tility which  rankled  in  the  bosom  of  their  common 
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king,  it  was  their  interest  to  conciliate.    The  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  English  was  variously  estimated, 
from  sixty  to  five  hundred  ^  that  of  the  Scots  did 
not  amount  to  a  dozen — ^though  it  included  a  gat- 
}ant  young  man^  the  only  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
M'Ghie  of  Largo  hill^  who  was  slain  by  his  coun- 
'  trjrmen  in  a  mistake,  as  he  flourished  the  Engh'sh 
colours  which  he  had  seized. 
The  Sfloii      The  English  general  held  a  council  of  war  at 
cutk.    '  midnight,  where  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  towards 
Durham  in  the  momingy  and  then  to  retire  into 
»  Yorkshire.    Newcastle,  which  wa»  evacuated  by 

the  troops,  and,  in  a  great  measure  also,  by  the  in* 
habitants,  was  surrendered  to  the  Scots  next  day, 
who  found  in  the  royal  magazine  there,  a  timely 
supply  of  biscuit  and  cheese,  and  also  5000  stand  of 
arms,  &c»  No  victory  could  have  happened  more 
opportunely.  Before  it,  they  were  in  a  miserable 
plight.  Destitute  of  money,  they  were  likewise 
disappointed  in  their  hope  of  a  supply  from  the 
English  i  and  they  perceived,  that,  if  they  lived 
for  any  time  ^  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants^ 
they  would  raise  the  country  against  them.^  Many 
of  their  men,  too,  suffering  from  want  of  victuals^ 
and  the  strictness  of  military  discipline,  had  run 
from  their  cdours :  but  they  met  a  just  Ktum 
for  their  misconduct,  in  being  intercepted  by  the 
English  troops^  at  Berwick.  The  present  success 
revived  the  spirit  of  the  army  as  well  as  it  affiirded 
them  necessaries}  and  other  propitious  events,  th^ 
sutrepder  of  Dunbarton  by  the  king's  forces,  and 
the  defeat  of  an  incursion  fiom  Berwick^  all  oc- 
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curring.  on  the  same  d^y^  v^hich  had  been  devoted 
to  a  general  solemn  fast  by  the  churchy  the  whole 
appeared  like  a  special  interposition  of  Providence 
in  their  favour,  and^  being  regarded  in  that  lights 
elated  them  with  hope  \ 

With  Newcastle,  the  Scots  aho  obtained  posses^ 
sion  of  Tynemouth,  Shields,  and  Durham,  and  they 
might  have  quickly  brought  the  metropolis  to 
great  straits,  by  stopping  its  supply  of  coals ;  but 
their  policy  was  very  different.  The  people  every 
where  fled ;  but  the  mild  conduct  of  the  Scots 
soon  conciliated  all.  They  did,  indeed,  take  vic-^ 
tuals,  for  which  fhey  only  paid  in  part ;  but  they 
gave  their  notes  for  the  residue  of  the  price,  and 
declared  that  the  necessity  of  their  sftuatioki  alone 
induced  them  to  adopt  such  a  course  f . 

Charles  had  been  sadly  disappointed  in  his  an-  siiuMtidn  or 
ticipations  of  powerful  armies.  Strafforde's  boast  ^  "^' 
of  bringing  over  10,000  foot,  and  1500  horse  from 
Ireland,  had  entirely  failed ;  and  the  royal  army^ 
which  wsis  e3:pected  to  amount  to  90/iOO  ihot,  and 
2000  horse,  did  not  exceed  in  ail  15,000,  and  these 
were  both  ill-disciplined  and  disaffected.  On  this 
emergency  he  retreated  from  Northallerton  to 
York.  In  the  mean  time  twelve  peeris  assembled 
in  London  to  petition  the  king  for  another  parliav 

■ 

*  BaiOie,  voL  i.  p.  903,  et  teq.  Conway's  Narrative  in  GUrendoD-'a 
State  Papen,  andf  Hailes.    Nalaon^  vol.  i,  p.  426.    Balfour*8  Annals. 

t  Vfahon,  vol.  L  p.  420.    Baifiie,  vol.  i'.  p.  9l6.    **  Some  of  t&te 
English,  under  oar  blue  caps,  became  robbers  every  where/' ''  at  once 
libels  full  of  outrages  done  or  feigned,  by  the  English  themselves,  are 
presented  to  the  king  against  us,"  p.  209.    May,'p.  64,  ei  seq.    Rush.  * 
vol  iii.  p.  1S38,  ei  seq,  Hardwicke*s  State  Papers,  vol  ii.  pc  159,  et  seq. 
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ment^-^settidg  for^i  the  national  grievances  in  the 
strongest  h'ght*  The  city  adopted  the  s^me  mea- 
mire,  and  drew  a  striking  piciture  of  the  general 
decay  of  industry  from  so  many  oppressions.  Per- 
plexed on  all  sides,  unsupported  by  the  people, 
imd  dampt  with  the  disaffection  and  eveti  mutiny 
of  the  troops,  Charles  determined  to  negociate, 
ftnd  at  so  alarming  a  crisis^  summoned  a  council 
of  peers  at  York  to  consult  tirith  on  the  posture  of 
affitirs*. 
Conduct  of  '^  much  has  been  said,  particularly  by  Claren- 
^^'■•''•^  don,  about  the  opposition  of  Stafforde  to  any  treaty, 
and  the  proof  which  he  afforded  the  king  of  the 
practicability  of  driving  the  Scots  out  of  England, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  clear  up  that 
point.  When  the  royal  army  first  marched  north, 
he  was  confined  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  stone,  a  dis- 
ease which  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent 
in  that  age.  But  the  natural  overbearing  violence 
of  his  temper  suggested  to  him,  that  the  side  on 
which  his  all  depended^  required  only  to  act  vi- 
gorously iti  order  to  be  victorious.  Conway  had 
prudently  resolved  to  decline  an  engagement,  and 
rather  to  retreat  upon  the  main  army ;  and  it  was 
Ae  reproaches  of  Strafforde  that  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  own  plan  and  hazard  a  battle  at  New- 
bum,  where  he  was  so  shamefully  routed.  Straf- 
f brde  then  appears  to  have  imagined,  that  his  own 
presence  would  retrieve  affiurs,  and  he  entered  the 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  35^  36^  37.    Rush.  rol.  iii.  p.  1260,  et  seq.    Kal« 
80D|  ToL  I  p.  435,  €t  9cq.    Hailcs'  Col. 
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eamp  before  his  disease  had  entirely  left  him. 
The  state  of  his  body  afiecting  a  naturally  irrita- 
ble  temper,  made  him  act  with  such  outrageous 
indignation  against  all  the  officers,  that^  accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  '*  the  army  was,  in  a  short 
time,  more  inflamed  against  him  than  against  the 
enemy/^  But  his  own  observation  soon  satined 
him  of  the  justice  of  the  previous  representations 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  negociating  as  no 
longer  avoidable  amid  ^uch  disaffection  in  the 
troops,  such  discontent  in  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  such  distress  for  money,  that  Con* 
way  says  that  the  army,  for'  want  of  pay,  could 
scarcely  be  held  together.  The  story  told  by 
Clarendon  of  his  having  defeated  some  troops  of 
Scots  with  an  equal  number  of  English,  to  con- 
vince the  king  how  easily  the  invaders  might  be 
overcome,  is  quite  ridiculous,  and  arose  from  a 
trifling  incident,  that  of  one  troop  of  Scots  which 
had  privatdy  gone  out  on  a  maraudings  or  plunder- 
ing, expedition,  having  been  intercepted  by  several 
troops  of  English.  As  this  was  magnified  by  the 
noble  historian,  whose  hatred  of  the  Scots  appears 
to  have  inclined  him  to  deny  them,  not  only  the 
natural  courage,  but  the  physical  strength  of  ordi- 
nary men,  into  so  notable  an  afl&ir,  it  ought  to 
trader  us  cautious  in  receiving  his  acoount  of 
other  transactions  *• 

*  See  Haidwicke's  Bute  Papen,  p.  183.    See  otber  leUen,  par« 
ticularly  p.  191^  and  Minutea  of  the  Great  Council  of  Peen,  from 

p-  SOS  to  S9S.    Straflbrde  indeed  aaid^  that  if  nuney  could  be  had; 

3 
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Counen  of  When  the  council  of  peers  assembled  at  Yark» 
Yoricflmd  they  were  resolved  to  advise  the  king  to  call  a  par«- 
lu^^  "^  liament  instantly ;  and  Charles,  who  had  foreseen 
this,  anticipated  the  motion,  by  informing  them 
that  he  had  resolved  upon  it  by  the  advice  of  his 
consort^  whom  he  expected  in  this  way  to  ingra- 
*  tiate  with  his  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  peers  might  themselves  have  im* 
posed  a  tax  on  such  an  emergency,  and  one  of  them 
delivered  an  opinion  to  that  effect  i  but  the  rest 
all  concurred  in  declaring  a  parliament  to  be 
the  only  remedy  for  the  present  evils^  as  well 
as  the  only  legitimate  organ  of  taxation.  The 
first  point  to  be  settled^  was  the  subsistence  of 
the  Scottish  troops,  which  fell  heavily  upon  the 
ncHthem  counties }  and  this^  with  other  prelimi- 
nary business,  consumed  a  considerable  pmtion  of 
time ;  but,  at  last,  L.850  a  day  were  allotted  for 
the  ScotSi  whom .  Charles  was  now  constrained  to 
support  as  well  as  his  own  army.  In  order  to  raise 
L.2(X),000,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  lords 
for  their  personal  responsibility  to  the  city  of  Lon- , 
don  for  such  a  sum  on  loan — so  changed  was  the 
condition  of  that  monarch,  who, .  a  few  months  be- 

• 

and  the  disaffectioii  of  iixe  troope  and  people  be  eured^  tilie  Scots  mig^t 
he  driven  out — a  proposition,  at  the  truth  o^  which  few  ooold  doubt ; 
but  he  acknowledges  that;  linder  the  present  disaficiction,  anj  idea  of 

*  fighting.  WBS.dieBpmte ;  and  states^  that  witko«t  an  trnmadiate  voppty 
the  royal  army  could  not  be  held  together,  when  the  whole  king* 
dom  would  be  open  to  the  Scots ;  and,  what  is  most  extraoidinary, 
he  says,  "  he  had  never  advised  to  fight,"  p.  894.    Leslie  stole  the 

^  hearts  of  the  English  people,  p.  1 59, 164.  Okrendon'a  State  F^qpera, 
vol.  ii-  p.  97,  etseq.    Hist  Vol.  L  p.  144, 159* 
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fore,  had  imprisoned  the  lord  Mayor  and  aldermen 
l^ecause  they  refused  to  betray  their  oflSce,  by  as« 
smting  him  to  extort  such  a  sum  from  the  citizens, 
The  loan,  even  now,  was  granted  on  the  faith  of 
a  parli^tnent^s  being  immediately  summoned  ;  and 
when  the  writs  were  delayed,  the  city  intimated 
it3  resolution  to  withhold  the  money  ^. 
The  terms  demanded  by  the  Scots  were,  a  ratifi-T«**f  "^ 

,  ,  mored  to 

Cation  of  the  acts  of  their  late  parliament;  absolv- London, 
ing  their  countrymen  in  England  and  Ireland  from^u^mm 
^u  illegal  oath  which  had  been  ipiposed  oq  them^^^' 
by  the  advice  of  Strafforde  about  the  nrst  breaking 
out  of  hostilities ;  the  restoration  of  their  proper- 
ty, and  the  removal  of  every  ipipefliment  to  a  free 
trade ;  giving  up  incendiaries,  as  StrafForde  land 
Laud,  to  trial }  and  supporting  their  garrison  iq 
Edinburgh  for  the  defence  of  the  people.    The 
parties  could  not  agree  upon  the  terms,  and  the 
treaty  was  protracted  till  it  was  deemed  expedient 
%o  remove  it  to  London,  whither  the  parliament 
was  summoned.    To  this,  and  granting  a  parlia- 
ment at  such  a  time,  the  future  misfortunes  of 
Charles,  and  the  triumph  pf  the  popular  party,  have 
been  attributedTr-but  unjustly.     In  every  grand  re- 
volutionary period,  each  movement  has  been  at- 
tributed to  spme  trifling  cause,  because  that  inci- 
dent preceded,  and  in  some  measure  regulated,  it. 
Every  act  of  the  power  that  falls«  is  then  alleged 

• 

*  Clar*  HiBt.  vol.  i  p.  146,  et  seq.  State  Papers,  p.  140,  ei  seq, 
particularly  p.  130,  131,  138.  See  whote  proceedings  in  the  second 
volume  of  Hardwicke's  State  Papers  already  referred  to.  Whitelock^ 
p.  36,  37.    Rush.  vol.  ilL  p.  1295.    Hailcs'  CoL  p.  110. 
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to  have  hastened  its  fate ;  if  it  act  vigorously^  this 
at  once  bria^  matters  to  a  crisis^  and  is  pronoun- 
ced imprudent ;  if  it  temporize,  that  is  equally  coa- 
demned  as  encoui*aging  the  disaffected  by  indeci- 
sion. Thus  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  The 
error  of  Charles  was  in  interfering  so  absurdly  with 
the  religion  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  overturning 
the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution ;  but,  while 
he  persisted  in  suph  a  scheme,  every  step  only  ac* 
celerated  his  own  downfall,  and  has  therefore,  in 
relation  to  that  business,  been  unjustly  condemned. 
The  whole  people  of  England  were  now  inflame^ 
against  the  executive,  and  loudly  demanded  a  par- 
liament. The  continuance  of  the  treaty  at  Rip- 
pon,  and  the  refusal  of  a  parliament,  though  they 
might  have  led  to  some  difference  in  the  result, 
would  have,  in  all  probability,  given  a  still  more 
terrible  turn  to  afiairs,  which  ag^in  would  have 
provoked  censure,  and  caused  the  whole  disasters 
to  be  imputed  VS  the  king's  obstinacy  in  not  com? 
plying  with  the  universal  wish  of  his  people  to  call 
a  parliament,  as  well  as  in  not  removing  the  treaty 
to  the  ^metropplis.  From  the  general  disaffection 
pf  the  army,  all  men,  including  3trafforde  himself, 
were  satisfied  that  the  attempt  to  bring  it  into  ac- 
tion would  have  been  pregnant  with  ruiq ;  and 
had  the  city  of  London  not  granted  a  loan  upoi^ 
the  security  of  the  peers,  the  troops  could  not 
have  been  kept  together.  £(ence  Charles  would 
have  been  in  a  very  short  time  destitute  of  military 
support,  while  the  Scottish  a^my  was  in  full  spirit. 
]Put  as  the  lords  interposed  their  credit,  ai^d  tho 
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fihj  even  then  made  the  loan  upon  the  proaiise 
and  faith  of  a  parliament,  he  was  left  only  to  tho 
alternatives  pf  comjrfying  with  the  wish  of  his 
people,  by  calling  a  parliament,  or  of  exposing  th9 
whole  government  to  the  Scottish  army,  while  h^ 
utterly  lost  the  hearts  of  the  English.  The  ScQt$^ 
on  the  other  hand,  d^^y  gained  upon  the  afi^T 
tions  of  Englishmen,  aqd  they  had  resolved  to 
winter  in  ijqgland,  unless  the  prince  axnplied 
with  their  demands.  As  for  continuing  the  treaty 
^t  Rippon,  while  the  parliament  was  held  at  West> 
minster,  it  was  in  efiect  impracticable.  This  im« 
portant  business,  in  which  the  parliament  was  sq 
deeply  interested,  must  have  been  substantially 
transacted  at  the  seat  of  government ;  and  there? 
fqre  the  result,  under  a  different  form,  would  hdve 
been  the  same*  But  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
Charles  ought  to  have  called  the  parliament  to 
York  instead  of  London,  where  the  factious  dispo? 
sition  of  the  citizens  gave  such  a  preponderance  tq 
the  commons.  It  was,  however,  natural  and  poli- 
tic in  him  to  hold  the  l^islatufe  at  a  distance 
from  an  army  which  was  hostile  to  him ;  and  it 
was  his  interest  to  conciliate  the  metropolis,  ;n* 
stead  of  giving  it  a  fresh,  and  great,  cause  of  pro- 
vocation, at  such  a  crisis,  by  so  strong  a  proof  oi' 
distrust :  So  unusual  an  event  too,  could  not  have 
failed  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in  all  quarters, 
of  some  sinister  purpose,  and  must  thus  have  dif- 
fused a  still  deeper-rooted  spirit  of  disaflection* 
It  was  in  a  great  measiu'e  the  advantage  which 
the  turbulence  of  the  metropolis  afforded  against 
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the  popular  cause,  by  inspiring  fears  into  the  aris- 
tocracy of  a  design  to  overturn  their  exclusive 
privileges,  that  induced  them  to  join  the  royal 
standard,  and  thus  put  the  monarch  at  the  bead  oi 
an  English  army.  From  the  predetermined  pur- 
pose which  he  always  betrayed,  never  to  make  a 
concession  with  an  intention  to  keep  it,  and  his 
various  intrigues  with  the  Irish  and  foreign  states 
for  troops  to  subjugate  Britain,  it  is  most  probable 
that  even  in  so  forlorn  a  condition,  he  would  not 
have  yielded  to  the  general  wish :  But  rash  mea^ 
sures  of  that  description  could  only  have  hastened 
the  catastrophe.  He  had  just  one  chance  left  of 
attaining  security,  that  of  retracing  his  steps,  an4 
sincerely  yielding  to  constitutional  measures  #• 

The  situation  of  Charles  was  now  deplorable ; 
as  he  had  selected  his  servants  for  their  aptitude 
to  promote  his  arbitrary  plans,  he  could  not  ex-, 
pect  that  they  who  were  false  to  their  country  could 
be  true  to  him;  and  his  council  was  rent  with 
faction.  **  The  court,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was 
full  of  faction  and  animosity,  each  man  more  in^ 
tending  the  ruin  of  his  adversary,  and  satisfying 


•  Clar.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  160, 161.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  457. 
This  writer,  in  opposition  to  all  other  authoritiesi  says,  that  StraflSudo 
gained  the  affections  of  the  soldiers. 

The  real  feeling  of  the  English  appears  strongly  from  the  following 
passage  of  a  private  letter  from  Baillie.  *'  Nothing  frays^  (afflnghts) 
''all  here  so  mach  as  our  quick  agreeing  with  the  king,  and  the  dishandn 
ing  of  our  army  thereupon.  Under  God,  £hcy  all  everywhere  profess, 
that  they  are  owing  to  tliat  army  their  religion,  liberties,  parliaments, 
and  all  they  have :  That,  if  we  take  conditions  for  ourselves,  they 
say  they  arc  undone."    Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  220,  22 i.    Dcg.  2,  1640, 
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his  private  malice,  than  advancing  his  master's  ser- 
vice, or  complying  with  his  public  duty,  and  to 
that  purpose  directing  all  their  endeavours,  and 
forming  all  their  intercourse ;  whilst  every  man 
unwisely  thought  him  whom  he  found  an  enemy  to 
his  enemies,  a  friend  to  all  his  other  affections,  or 
rather  by  the  narrowness  of  his  understanding,  and 
extent  of  his  passion,  contracted  aU  his  other  af- 
fections to  that  one  of  revenge  *." 

It  is  singular,  that  the  pacification  of  Berwick 
was  now  proposed  by  the  king  himself  as  the  basis 
of  the  treaty,  though  he  had  formerly  denied  the 
terms  t. 

*  Clar.  Hist  voL  i.  p.  142, 143.  '^  The  straight  frienddiip  that  was 
betwixt  112  (Lord  Archbishop)  and  115  (Lord  Lieatenant  Straffiirde) 
is  shaken/'  writes  Northumberland  to  Leicester,  22d  July  1640, ''  and 
the  great  confidence  is  now  betw;een  119  (Cotdngton)  and  115  (Lord 
Lieutenant,)  106  (Hamilton)  seems  to  keep^an  interest  in  them  aU : 
but  he  deceives  the  world,  if  he  have  kindness  for  them  or  any  body 
else."    Sidney  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  657.    By  some  mistake,  I  had  not 
taken  a  note  of  this  when  I  formerly  mentioned  the  breach  of  friend- 
ship between  Strafibrde  and  Laud ;  and  though  I  recollected  of  having 
seen  such  a  passage,  I  could  not,  on  the  instant,  recollect  where.  This 
accounts  sufficiently  for  the  language  of  Lord  St.  Alban's  and  Clan- 
rickard,  in  r^ard  to  his  enemy  Strafibrde,  (from  whom  he  had  suf- 
fered much,)  ''  that  when  the  Parliament  did  sit,  the  day  would  come 
should  pay  for  all,"  uttered  in  a  letter  to  Laud's  confidential  crea- 
ture, Windebank,  9th  October,  1640.  Hardwicke's  Stote  Papers,  voL 
ii.  p.  1 96.  See  Sidney  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  655,  for  a  character  of  Winde- 
bank.    The  Earl  of  Northumberknd  calls  him,  in  a  letter  to  Leice»^ 
ter, ''  the  basest  and  falsest  creature  that  lives.**    In  p.  62S,  in  ano- 
ther letter,  he  says,  "  to  think  well  of  542  (reformed  religion)  is  cause 
enough  to  make  112  (archbishop)  their  enemie." 

t  "  If  the  pacification,"  says  Vane  to  Windebanke,  *'  could  be 

the  medium,  I  conceive  it  were  to  be  endeavoured  by  us,  but  I  do 

apprehend  ruder  conditions;  and  that  we  shew  so  much  our  desired 

for  peace,  that  they  will  grow  the  more  insolent  upon  us."    Hard-i 

VOL.  II.  2  N 
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wicke,  voL  ii.  p.  189»    Does  not  this  prove  that  the  teriDB  of  that  pa« 
eification  were  understood  and  violated  by  the  king  ?  Id.  p.  191. 

"  The  txeachenras,  the  cruel,  the  utireleiitiDg  Philip/'  says  Mr. 
Humej  "  accompanied  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  Spanish  inquisition^ 
was  scarcely,  during  the  preceding  century,  opposed  in  the  Low  Coun-* 
tries  with  more  determined  fury  than  was  now  by  the  Scots,  the 
mild,  the  humane  Charles,  attended  with  his  inoffensive  litui^.** 
To  those  who  have  attentively  weighed  ihe  preceding  detail,  support- 
ed as  it  is  with  unquestionable  authorities,  this  must  appear  a  most 
extraordinary  statement :  yet,  as  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  pssssge  may 
not  at  once  strike  every  reader,  we  shall  unravel  it.  With  regard  to 
the  private  characters  of  these  individuals,  they  must  justly  be  left 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  a  poor  apology  to  a  people  for  vudated 
rights  tkat  Uieir  prince  is,  for  instance,  a  faithful  husband.  Let  ua 
then  compare  the  public  conduct  of  these  sovereigns.  Philip  lived  in 
a  new  era  of  the  world,  when  the  wisest  men  were  lost  in  amazement 
at  the  terrible  aspect  of  affiurs,  and  dreaded  lest  the  spirit  of  innova* 
tion,  which  manifested  itself  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  should  con* 
found  all  the  rights  of  property,  and  relations  of  society,  and  Philip 
was  necessarily  affected  with  the  general  panic.  Charles  flourished 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century  had  banished  the  alarm,  by  bringing  mat* 
ters  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  when,  therefore,  there  was  less  ex« 
cuse  for  persecution.  Philip  merely  maintained  the  prindples,  civil 
and  religious,  which  had  been  established  time  immemorial  befcae  his 
age.  Charles  waged  war  with  all  the  dvil  and  religious  institutions 
of  his  country,  because  they  crossed  his  desire  of  arbitrary  power.  As 
for  treadiery,  let  the  acts  of  Charles  be  weighed,  from  first  to  last,  as 
they  appear  even  by  his  own  letters,  &c.  As  for  unrelenting  cruelty, 
let  it  only  be  considered,  that  he  was  prepared- to  destroy  the  people 
of  his  native  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as  is  manifest  from  docu* 
ments  under  his  own  hand,  because  they  would  not  adopt  his  creed. 
On  one  condition  they  might  have  found  him  mild  and  humane, 
and  stilled  every  inclination  to  cruelty — by  submitting  to  aU  his 
innovations.  But  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  he  deserves  the 
character  of  mildness  in  a  business  where  he  proclaimed  a  purpose 
sooner  to  die  than  renounce  his  innovations ;  though  he  knew  and 
avowed  that  his  object  was  fraught  with  the  utter  ruin  of  his  ooun« 
trymen.  But  Philip  was  accompanied  with  a  Spanish  Inquisition : 
Now,  if  a  people  must  be  forced  by  arbitrary  violence  to  embrace  a 
certain  worship,  and  no  toleration  is  to  be  allowed,  it  matters  not  whe* 
ther  the  violence  appears  in  the  shape  pf  an  inquisition  or  not.  The 
violence  and  persecution  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  proportioned  to  the 
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tesistenoe.  Charles  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  absolute 
sttbmissioD,  and  Philip  oould  not  desire  more.  Mr.  Hume  did  not 
hesitate  to  caU  the  Court  of  High  Commission^  erected  under  Eliza* 
beth>  an  inquisition.  But,  in  spite  of  his  assertions  to  the  contrary^ 
we  have  proved^  that  its  powers  were  extremely  limited  during  that 
reign;  that^  as  it  was  established  by  statute^  so  its  authority  was  al- 
9  ways  restrained  by  the  Courts  at  Westminster^  within  the  bounds  pre* 
scribed  to  it  by  law^  which  permitted  ecclesiastical  censures  only,  while, 
under  the  present  prince,  its  authority  was  arbitrarily  extended,  yet 
that  Mr.  Hume's  statements  are  calculated  to  convey  a  very  different 
picture.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  same  writer,  who  saw 
every  proceeding  by  the  Tudors  in  so  odious  a  light,  should  have  been 
so  blind  to  the  admimstration  of  their  successors,  as  to  have  espied  no 
ground  of  censure  in  the  erection  of  a  court  in  Scotland,  called  a  Court 
of  High  Commission,  without  even  a  pretext  or  colour  of  law :  nor 
even  in  the  warrant  by  Charles  to  erect  a  subordinate  Court  of 
Commission  in  every  diocese.  These,  as  they  were  established  with« 
out  a  colour  of  law,  and  against  an  express  statute,  which  prohibited 
ihe  establishment  of  new  Courts,  acted  up  to  the  arbitrary  principle 
on  which  they  were  brought  into  existence,  and  were  nothing  short 
of  an  inquisition.  It  is,  however,  ridiculous  to  talk  of  particular 
Courts,  when  all  were  so  corrupted,  and  the  canons  denied  to  the  peo- 
ple every  thing  like  dvil  or  religious  liberty.  But  then  his  liturgy 
was  inoffensive.  Inoffensive !  oould  that  be  inofiensive  which  excited 
such  universal  abhorrence?  The  expression  implies  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Possibly  Mr.  Hume  meant  that  it  .ought  to  have  been  inof- 
fensive, for  that  the  innovations  were  harmless  in  a  religious  sense. 
Admit  this  principle,  however,  and  there  is  end  of  every  notion  of  Uh 
lerance  in  a  state :  Every  sect  proclaims  the  soundness  of  its  doctrine. 
But  surely  a  more  liberal  spirit  might  have  been  expected  from  a  phi- 
losopher; and  it  never  can  be  allowed  to  a  prince  to  change  the  public 
religion  at  his  pleasure.  It  is  vain,  too,  to  allege,  that  the  innova- 
tions were  trifling.  It  is  enough  that  they  were  hateful  to  the  peo- 
ple; and,  as  we  have  all  along  said,  the  more  indi£fbrent  they  were 
abstractly,  the  less  apology  is  there  for  the  monarch's  having  so  arbi-> 
trarily  obtruded  them;  If  it  be  said  that  he  acted  from  piety,  then  the 
same  apology  is  due  for  the  people;  and  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  they  adhered  to  the  religion  established  by  law,  while  his  pur- 
pose was  to  change  it.  The  innovations  were,  however,  of  the  last 
importance ;  and,  as  we  have  fully  established  by  his  own  correspond- 
ence, &c  he  was  actuated^  not  by  religious  feelings,  but  a  desire  of 
power. 
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Pope  Gregory  XV.^9  Letter  to  the  Prince  qf  Wales  during 

hie  residence  in  the  Peninsula. 

<'  Most  Noble  Prince,  we  wiah  you  health  and  light  of  God's  grace. 
For  as  much  as  Great  Britain  hath  always  been  fruitful  in  virtueSj  and 
in  men  of  great  worth,  having  filled  the  one  and  other  world  with  ih6 
glory  of  her  renown,  she  doth  also  very  often  draw  the  thoughts  of  the 
holy  apostolical  chair  to  the  consideration  of  her  praises.  And,  indeed, 
the  church  was  but  then  in  her  infancy,  when  the  King  of  kings  did 
chune  her  for  her  inheritance,  and  so  afiectionately,  that  'tb  bdiered 
the  Roman  eagles  were  hardly  there  before  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Besides  that  many  of  her  kings,  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  salyation,  have  preferred  the  cross  before  the  royal  sceptre,  and 
the  discipline  of  religion  before  covetousness,  leaving  examples  of 
piety  to  other  nations,  and  to  ages  yet  to  come ;  so  that  having  merit- 
ed die  principalities  and  first  places  of  blessedness  in  Heaven,  they 
have  ol)tained  on  earth  the  triumphant  ornament  of  holiness.  And 
although  now  the  state  of  the  Englidi  church  is  altered,  we  see,  ne-i 
vertheless,  the  court  of  Great  Britain  adorned  and  furnished  with 
moral  virtues  which  might  serve  to  support  the  charity  we  bare  unto 
her,  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  name  of  Christianity,  if  withal  she 
should  have  for  her  defence  and  protection  the  orthodox  and  Cathdic 
truth.  Therefore  by  how  much  the  more  the  glory  of  your  most  no- 
ble father,  and  the  apprehension  of  your  royal  inclination  delights  us, 
with  so  much  the  more  zeal  we  desire,  that  the  gates  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  might  be  opened  unto  you,  and  that  you  might  purchase 
to  yourself  the  love  of  the  universal  church. 
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Moreover  it  being  certain  that  Gregory  the  Great,  of  most  blessed  i 

memory,  hath  introduced  to  the  people  of  England^  and  taught  to 
their  kings  the  law  of  the  gospel,  and  the  respect  of  apostolical  au- 
thority, we,  as  inferior  to  him  in  holiness  and  virtoe,  but  equal 
in  name  and  degree  of  dignity,  think  it  very  reasonable  that  we, 
following  his  blessed  footsteps,   should  endeavour   the   salvatioD 
of  those  provinces,   especially  at  this   time,  when  your  design^ 
most  noble  prince,  elevates  us  to  fhe  hope  of  an  extraordinary 
advantage.    Therefore,  as  you  have  directed  your  journey  to  Spain 
towards  the  Catholic  king,  with  desire  to  ally  yourself  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  we  do  commend  your  design,  and  indeed  do  testify 
openly  in  this  present  business  that  you  are  he  that  takes  prin-v 
opal  care  of  our  prelacy  ;  for,  seeing  that  you  desire  to  take  in  nuu> 
riage  the  daughter  of  Spain,  from  thence  we  may  easily  ooi^ecture 
that  the  ancient  seeds  of  Christian  piety  which  have  so  long  flourished 
in  the  hearts  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  may,  God  proffering  them, 
revive  again  in  your  soult    4f^^  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  believed^  that  the 
same  man  should  love  such  an  alliance,  that  hates  the  CathoUe  religion, 
and  should  take  delight  to  oppress  the  Holy  Chair,     To  that  pur- 
pose,  we  have  commended  that  most  humble  prayers  be  made 
oonti|ii(ally  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
put  yon  as  a  fair  flower  of  Christendom,  and  the  only  hope  of  Great 
Britain,  in  possession  of  that  most  noble  beriti^  whidi  your  an- 
cestors purchased  for  you,  to  defend  the  authority  of  our  sovereign 
High-priest,  and  to  fight  against  the  monsters  of  fier^y.     Remem- 
ber the  days  of  old,  inquire  of  your  fathers,  and  they  will  tell  you 
the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  what  way  the  temporal  princes 
have  taken  to  attain  to  the  everlasting  kingdom.    Behold  the  gates 
of  heaven  opened !  The  most  holy  kings  of  England,  who  came  from 
England  to  Rome  accompanied  with  angels,  did  come  to  honour,  and 
do  homage  to  the  Lord  of  lords,  and  to  the  Prince  of  the  apostles, 
in  the  apostolicfd  chair ;  their  actions  and  iheir  exi^nples  being  as 
so  many  voices  of  Qod,  speaking  and  exhorting  you  ^  follow  the 
course  of  the  lives  of  those  to  whose  empire  you  shall  one  day  attain. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  can  suffer  that  the  heretics  should  hold  them 
for  impious,  and  condemn  those  whom  the  faith  of  the  church  testi- 
fies to  rdgn  in  the  heavens  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  command 
and  authority  over  all  th^  principalities  and  empires  of  the  earth  ? 
Behold  how  they  tender  you  the  hand  of  this  truly  happy  inheritance, 
to  conduct  you  safe  i^nd  sound  to  the  court  of  the  Catholic  king^  and 
who  desire  to  bring  you  back  again  into  the  lap  of  the  Roman  church  ; 
beseeching,  with  unspeakable  sighs  and  groans,  the  God  of  all  mercy 
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for  your  aalvaiion^  and  to  stretch  out  to  you  the  arms  of  the  apo0toli«> 
eal  charity  to  embrace  you  with  aU  Christian  affection,  even  you  that 
are  her  desired  son,  in  shewing  you  the  happy  hope  of  the  kingdoia 
•f  heaven.  And  indeed  you  cannot  give  a  greater  consolation  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Christian  world,  than  to  put  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles in  possession  of  your  most  noble  Island,  whose  authority  hath 
been  so  long  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain  for  the  defence  of  kingdoms, 
and  for  a  divine  oradc  The  which  wiU  easily  come  to  pass,  and  that 
without  difficulty,  if  you  open  your  heart  to  the  Lord  that  knocks, 
upon  which  depends  all  the  happiness  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  from 
this  our  great  charity,  that  we  cherish  the  praises  of  the  royal  name, 
and  that  which  makes  us  desire  that  you  and  your  royal  father  may 
be  stiled  with  the  names  of  the  deliverers  and  restorers  of  the  ancient 
and  paternal  religibn  of  Great  Britain. 

This  is  it  we  hope  for,  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  God,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  hearts  of  longs,  and  who  causeth  the  people  of  the  earth 
to  receive  healing,  to  whom  we  will  always  labour  with  all  our  power 
to  render  you  gracious  and  favourable.  In  the  interim,  take  notice 
by  these  letters,  of  the  care  of  our  chari^,  which  is  none  other  than 
to  procure  your  happiness;  and  it  will  never  grieve  uato  have  written 
them,  if  tl^  reading  them  stir  but  the  least  spark  of  the  CathoUc  faith 
in  the  heart  of  so  great  a  prince,  whom  we  wish  to  be  filled  withlong 
continuance  of  joy,  and  flourishing  in  the  glory  of  all  virtues. 

Given  at  Rome,  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peter,  the  80th  of  April,  1623, 
in  the  third  of  our  Popedom. 

Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
(Old  TroHslatian.) 

«  Gregorius  P.  P.  XV.  Duct     Pope  Gregory  to  the  Duke 
BwJdnghavna:.  of  Buckingham, 

"  NoBiua  Via,— Salutem  et  Right  HoNOuaABLS,— -We 

lumen  divine  gratie.    Authoritas  wish  you  health,  an4  the  light  of 

qua  nobiUtatem  tuam  in  Britan-  grace.    The  authority  whidi  wo 

na  r^;ia  florere  accipimus,  non  understand  you  have  in  the  court 

modo  meritorum  premium,  sed  of  England,  is  accounted  not  only 

virtutis  patrocinium  habetur.   E-  the  reward  of  merit,  but  the  pa-i 

gr^um  plane  decus,  atque  adeo  tronage  of  virtus.    A  remarkabU 

dignum,  cui  populi  ill!  addi  cupi-  honour,  indeed,  and  of  such  worth 

ant  diuturnitatem :   Verum  vix  that  the  people  4l|eie  ought  to 
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did  potest  qnantiit  ei  oamuluf  pimj  for  its  oontiniuaoe.    But  it 
0anm  in  orbe  temnim  acoederet  can  acaioe  be  cxpieBsed  what  an 
ai,  Deo  fkyente,  foiet  Catholicc  aooeaa  of  glory  it  would  reodve  in 
leligionis    presidium:     fSumlta-  the  worlds  if  by  the  grace  of  God 
tern  oerte  nandaoeris^  qua  te  eo-  it  should  become  the  safeguard  of 
xum  principam  conciliis  inserere  the  Catholic  religion.    You  have 
potes,  qui  nominis  immortalita-  the  means  to  ingraft  yourself  in- 
tern adepti  ad  oodestia  regOBL  per-  to  the  assembly  of  those  princes 
▼enenmt.    Hanc  tibi  a  deo  tri-  whoj  having  obtained  an  immortal 
bntam,   et  a.  pontifioe  Romano  name>  have  purchased  the  hea- 
commendatam  occasionem,  ne  ela«  venly  inheritance.     Soffer  not, 
hi  patiare,  Nobilis  Vir ;  non  te  Honourable  8ir^  this  occasion  to 
preterit,    r^^alinm    oonsiliomm  slip  out  of  your  hands,  affinded 
consdum,  quo  in  loco  Britanna  you  by  God,  ahd  recommended  to 
res  hac  state  dt,  quibusque  spi-  you  by  the  Pope  of  Rome.    You 
ritus   sanctc    loquentis   vodbus  are  not  ignorant,  as  intimate  in 
prindpnm  tuorom  aures  qnotidie  the  king's  counsels,  in  what  con- 
perwnet     Qiue  gloria  esset  no«  dition  the  a&irs  <tf  England  are 
minis  d  te  hortatore  ac  suasore,  in  this  our  age,  and  with  what 
Anglicani  reges   ccelestem  illius  voices  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  speak* 
glorie  hcreditatem  xecuperarent  ing,  the  ears  of  your  princes  daily 
quamnugoreseonimampliBsimam  tingle.    How  greatly  would  you 
in  iis  regnis  reliquenmt,  divini  berenownedj  if  by  your  persuasion 
cultus  incrementa  curando  et  pon-  and  admonition,  the  kings  of  £ng- 
ttflds  authoritatis  ditione,   non  land  should  obtain  the  heavenly 
solum,  tuendasedetiampropagan-  inheritance  of  that  glory  which 
da!  Multi fuerunt, atque erunt in  their  ancestors  left  them    most 
postemm,  quos  benevolentia  re-  ample  in  those  kingdoms^  by  tak- 
gum  perituris  divitiis  locupleta-  ing  care  of  the  increase  of  God's 
vity  et  invidiosis  titulis  auxit ;  at-  wordiip,  and  not  only  defending, 
que  ut  id  nobilitas  tua  consequa-  but  propagating  the  dominions  of 
tur,  non  ideo  sempitemis  laudi-  the  Pope's  authority.    There  have 
bus  nomen  tuum  memor  post&itas  been^  uid  there  will  be  many  here- 
colet :  at  enim  d  consilia  tua  po-  af ter^  whom  the  favour  of  king& 
tentissimos  reges,  popnlosque  ad  hath  much  enriched  with  wealUi 
eodeds    groemium    reducerent,  that  fadeth  away,  and  honoured 
Bcriberetuv  nomen  tuum  in  libro  with  envious  titles:    And  if  your 
Tiventium  quos  non  tangit  tor*.  Honour  attain  this,  posterity  will 
mentum  mortis  ac  te  historiarum  not  therefore  adore  your  memory 
monumenta  in  eos  sapientes  re-  with  everlasting  praises.    But  if 
fervent  in  quorum  splendore  reges  your  advice  should  reduce  potent 
ambulaverunt.    Quibus  autem  te  kings  and  naticms  to  the  lap  of 
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prsMentis  vitc  solatiis  ct  ititurse  the  churchy  your  name  would  be 

proemiisremuneraTetiiT  Deus  ille^  written  in  the  book  of  the  livings 

qui  dives  est  in  misericordia^  om-  whom  the  pangs  of  death  assault 

nes  facile  provident  quibus  nota  not;  and  the  records  of  historians 

est  ars  et  vis  qua  r^num  coelorum  would  number  you  among  those 

expugnatur.    Tantie  te  felidtatis  sages  in  whose  light  and  conduct 

oompotem  fieri  ut  cupiamus  efficit  kings  have  walked.     And  with 

non  solum  Pontifida  diaritas^  ad  what  comfort  of  the  present  life^ 

cujus  curas  totius  humani  generis  and  reward  of  the  future,  that 

salus  pertinet^  sed  etiam  genetrids  God  who  is  rich  In  mercy  would 

tue  pietas,  quie  cum  te  mundo  recompence  you^  they  easily  fore* 

peperit  Romans   etiam  ecdesis  see  who  are  acquainted  with  the 

•  quam  ipsa  matrem  suam  agnOvit  skill  and  violence  with  which  the 
itemm  parere  cupit :  Proin  cum  kingdom  of  heaven  is  conquered, 
in  Hispanias  profectionem  paret  That  we  wish  you  to  be  partaker 
dilectus  filius  religiosus  vir  Dida-  of  so  great  happiness,  not  only 
cus  de  la  Fuente,  qui  gravissima  our  Papal  charity  moves  us,  to 
prindpum  tuorum  negotiain  urbe  whose  care  the  sidvation  of  man«* 
sapenteradministravit^dmanda-  kind  belongeth,  but  also  the  piety 
vimus  ut  nobilitatem  tuam  adeat  of  your  mother,  who,  having 
atque  has  apostolicas  literas  defe-  brought  you  forth  to  the  world, 
rat  quibus  Pondfidfe  charitatis  desires  to  bring  you  forth  again 
magnitudo  et  salutis  tue  cupido  to  the  church,  whom  she  acknow- 
dedaretur.  Cum  ergo  audire  po-  ledges  for  her  mother.  Therefore 
^erissent^tienostneinterpretem,  Didacus  de  la  Fuente,  our  be- 
at^ue  lis  virtutibus  instructum  loved  son,  a  friar,  who  hath 
que  exterarum  nadonumamorem  prudently  managed  the  most  im- 
Catholico  etiam  et  religioso  sacer-  portant  afiairs  of  your  princes  here 
doti  cbndliare  potuerunt.  Ille  in  Rome,  being  to  go  to  Spain, 
quidem  ea  de  te  in  hac  orbis  patria  we  have  commanded  him  to  wait 
predicavit,  ut  dignus  sit  quem  upon  your  Honour,  and  to  deliver 
dngulari  a£fectu  complectaris  et  you  these  apostolical   letters  to 

*  authoritate  tua  munias  Britaiino-  evidence  the  greatness  of  our  Pa- 
rum  regum  populorumque  saluti  pal  charity,  and  our  desire  of  your 
et  glorie  inservientem.  Nosqui-  salvation.  You  may  be  pleased 
dem  patrem  misericordiarum  ora-  to  hearken  to  him  as  the  inter- 
bimus  ut  nobilitati  tue  coelestis  preter  of  our  mind,  and  one  adorn- 
r^ni  fores  patefadat  et  frequentia  ed  with  those  virtues  which  have 
preheat  dementie  sue  documen-  been  able  to  purchase  the  love  of 
ta.  foreign  nations  to  a  Catholic  and 

regular  priest.     Truly  he  hath 
spoken  such  things  of  you  in  this 
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Datam  Roms  apud  Banctam 
Mariam  mijorain  tub  annnlo 
Piacatoria,  die  19  Mail,  lesS. 
PontificatuB  noitri  Tertio.** 


country  of  the  world,  that  be  is 
worthy,  whom  you  should  dieriah 
with  a  singular  affisction,  and  pro- 
tect with  your  authority,  as  one 
studious  of  the  g^ory  and  safety 
of  the  king  and  peo^  of  Great 
BAtain.  We  wiU  piay  the  Fa- 
ther of  merdea  that  he  would 
open  the  doors  of  the  Idngdom  of 
heaven  to  your  Hcmour,  and  af- 
f (»d  you  frequent  evidenoea  of  his 
clemency* 

Given  at  Rome,  &c. 

Rusk,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
{Old  Trauulaium.) 


Cardlui  Princepi  Gregorio    Prince  Charles  to  Pope  Gre- 
PP.  XV.  gory  Xr. 


Sanctissim  B  Patbr— Beatida* 
tinis  vestre  literas  non  minore  grsi- 
titudine  et  observantla  aceepimus, 
quam  exigat  ea  qua  no vimus  exara* 
tasinsignis  benevolentia,  et  pieta- 
tis  a£[ectus.  Atque  Olud  imprinuB 
gratum  fuit  nunquam  satis  kuda- 
tamiyorum  exempla  inspidenda 
nobis  a  vestra  sanctitate  atque  im- 
itanda  fuisse  proposita :  Qui  licet 
multoties  on^nium  fortunarum  et 
yite  ipsiusdiscrimenadiverint,  quo 
fidem  Christianam  latius  propaga- 
rent,  baud  tamen  abicriori  animo 
in  infestissimos  Christi  hostes,  cru- 
t^  Christi  vexilk  intulerun  t,  quam 
nos  omnem  opem  et  operam  adhi- 
bebimus  ut  qus  lam  diu  exultavit 
pax  et  unitas  in  Christianam  rem- 
publicam  posUiminio  reduca^ur., 


Most  Holy  FATHia — We 
have  recdved  your  letter  with 
no  less  thankfulness  and  respect 
than  is  due  to  the  singuiar 
good-will  and  godly  affections 
wherewith  we  know  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  most  acceptable  unto 
us  that  the  never-enough-renown- 
ed examples  of  our  anoestoTB  were 
proposed  to  us  by  your  Holiness 
for  our  inspection  and  imitation ; 
who,  tjiougb  they  often  hazarded 
their  live^  and  fortunes  to  propa- 
gate the  Christian  faith,  yet  did 
they  never  more  cheerfully  dis- 
play the  banners  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  against  his  most  bitter  ene- 
mies, than  we  will  endeavour  to 
the  utmost,  that  the  peace  and 
union  which  so  long  triumphed. 
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Cmneniin  dxsoordianun  pataisma-  may  be  reduced  into  the  Christian 
litia  inter  illoa  ipeos  qui  Christia*  worlds  after  a  kind  of  elimination 
nam  profitanturreligionem  tarn  in«  or  exile.    For  since  the  malice  of 
felicia  seminarit  dissidia,  hoc  vel  the  Father  of  discords  hath  sowed 
maxime  necessarium  dudmus  ad  such  unhappy  diTiaions  amongst 
aacrosanctam    Dei    et  salvatoris  those  who  profess  the  Christian 
Christi  gloriam  feliciua  promo*  religion^  we  account  this  most  n&" 
vendam.    £t  minori  nobis  honoii  cessary  thereby  to  promote,  with 
futurum  existimahimusy    tritam  -  better  success,  the  glory  of  God 
m^Jorum  nostrum  vestigiis  insist-  and  Christ  our  Saviour ;  nor  shall 
entes  viam,  in  piis  ac  religiosis  we  esteem  it  a  less  honour  to  tread 
susoeptis  illorum  lemulos  atque  in  their  footsteps,  and  to  have 
imitatores  extitisse,  quam  genua  been  their  rivals  and  imitator^  in 
nostrum  ab  ilHs  atque  originem  holy  undertakings,  than  to  have 
duxisse.    Atque  ad  idem  nos  is-  bera  descended  of  them.     And 
tudpluriifium  ipflammat  perspecta  we  are  very  much  encouraged  to 
nobis  Domini  regis  ac  Patris  nostri  this,  as  well  by  the  known  indi- 
Toluntas,  et  quo  flagrat  desiderium  nations  of  our  Lord  and  Father, 
ad  tarn  sanctum  opus  porrigendi  and  his  ardent  desire  to  lend  a 
manum  auxillatricem,   turn  qui  helping  hand  to  so  pious  a  work, 
B^um  pectus  exedit  dolor,  cum  as  by  the  anguish  that  gnaws  his 
perpendit  quam  sevs  exoriuntur  royal  breast,  when  he  considers 
Btrages,  quam  deplorands  calami-  what  cruel  destructions,  what  de- 
lates ex  prindpum  Christianorum  plorable  calamities  arise  out  of  the 
dissensionibus.      Judidum   vero  dissensions  of  Christian  princes, 
quod  Sanctitas  vestry  tulit  de  nos»  Your  Holiness'  ooi\jecture  of  our 
tro  cum  domo  ac  prindpe  Catho-  desire  to  contract  an  alliance  and 
lico  affinitatem  et  nuptias  contra*  marriage  with  a  Catholic  Family 
bendi  desiderio,  et  Charitati  ves-  and  Princess,  is  agreeable  both  to 
trs  est  consentaneum,  nee  a  sa-  your  wisdom  and  charity :  for  we 
pientia  invenietur  alienum.  Nun-  would  never  desire  so  vehemently 
quam  tanto  quo  ferimur  studio,  to  be  joined  in  a  strict  and  indi»« 
nunquam  tarn  arcto  et  tam  indis-  soluble  bond   with   any   mortal 
solubili  vinculo    uUi   mortalium  whatsoever,   whose    rehgion   we 
ooigungi  cuperemus,  ci:yus  odio  hated.    Therefore,  your  Holiness 
Rehgionem  prosequeremur.  Quare  may  be  assured,  that  ve  are  and 
Sanctitas  vestra  illud  in  animum  will  be  of  that  moderation,  as  to 
inducat,  ea  modo  nos  esse  semper-  abstain  from  such  actions,  which 
que  futures  moderatione,  ut  quam  may  testify  our  hatred  against  the 
longissime  abfuturi  simus  ab  om-  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  we  will 
ni  opere  quod  odium  testari  possit  ratherembrace  all  occasions  where- 
ullam  adversus  religionem  Catho-  by,  through  a  gentle  and  fair  pro- 
licam  Romanam :  Omncs  potius  cedure,  all  sinister  suspidons  may 
captabimus*  occasiones  quo  leni  be  taken  away :  That,  as  we  all 
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benlgnoque  renim  cursu  sinistrc 
omnen  suspiciones  e  medio  peoitus 
toUantur;  ut  sicut  omnes  unain 
individuam  Trinitatem^  etunam 
Christum  crudfixum  confltemur, 
in  unam  fidem  unanimiter  ooales 
eamtts :  Quod  ut  assequamuTy  la- 
bores  omnes  atque  vigilias^  regno- 
rum  etiam  atque  vitc  pericula  par* 
vi  pendimus.  Reliquum  est  ut 
quaa  possumus  maximas^  pro  lite- 
ria  quaa  insignia  muneris  loco  da*« 
dmusj  gratiaa  agentes^  sanctitati 
vestrs  omnia  proepera  et  felidta^ 
tern  stemam  comprecamur. 

Datum  Matriti, 
20  Junii,  1663." 


GcmfesB  one  individual  Tiiwty  and 
one  Christ  crucified^  we  ma7  un* 
animonsly  grow  up  into  one  iaith» 
Whidi>  that  we  may  oompaas,  we 
little  value  all  labour  and  watch- 
ings,  yea,  the  very  hazard  of  our 
kingdoms  and  life.  It  remains^ 
we  render  thanks  to  your  Holiness 
for  your  letter,  which  we  esteem  as 
a  singular  present ;  and  wish  your 
Holiness  all  prosperity  and  etonal 


!• 


Dated  at  Madrid^ 
90th  June,  1623. 
Rush.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
{Old  TrantUstum.) 


The  above  from  Rushworth,  was  preserved  by  some,  as  the  ooUee- 
tor  informs  us,  who  were  in  Spain  at  the  treaty,  and  we  have  tran- 
scribed it,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  with  the  other  letten  fiom  the 
same  source,  and  also  for  the  gratification  of  the  English  reader,  by 
presenting  the  old  translation.  The  following,  published  in  Hard- 
wicke's  State  Papers,  *^  was  transcribed  from  the  original  drau^t,'* 
and  varies  a  little  from  the  other.  Indeed,  in  drawing  a  letter  of 
sudi  importance,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  it  shoold  be  writ- 
ten more  than  once — a  circumstance  which  aoconnta  for  the  difier* 
enoe.  The  variations  in  substance  are  small ;  yet,  such  as  they  are, 
they  are  more  flattering  to  the  Pope. 

*'  Sanctissime  Pater, 
**  Literas  Stis.  V.  Vigesimo  Aprilis  1 623,  Rome  datas;,  tant&  gra^ 
titudine  et  observantift  accepimus,  quanta  cum  benevolentii  pioqne 
afiectu  videntur  exarats :  nobisque  imprimis  grata  fuere  ilia,  quibus 
uti  placuerit  Sti.  V.  indtamenta  k  nunquam  satis  laudatis  nobtlissi- 
morum  msgorum  nostrorum  exemplis  pettta,  qui  anteactia  aeculis 
nunquam  parati  magis  exstitere  ad  vits  capitisque  discrimen  adveisus 
hostcs  Christi  nomini  infestos  ultro  subeundum,  quo  sacrosancturo 
ipsius  cultum  latius  propagarent,  quam  nos  hoc  tempore,  (quo  invete- 
rata  6atan»,  discordiarum  patris,  malitia  obtinuit  tantum^  ut  dtfBi«* 
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dk  admodum  infelicia  inter  illos  ipsoB^  qui  religion  Christianam  pro-* 
fitentor,  longe  lat^ue  disseminayerit^)  ad  omnem  opem  atque  operam 
aedolo  adbibendam^  ut  ecclesia  Dei  aliquando  reconciUetur,  atque  ad 
pristinam  paeem  et  unitatem  denuo  reducatur:  quod  pro  primo  sem-* 
pec  gradu  ac  passu  tantique  momenti  esse  habuimus^  ut  vel  maxime 
confioat  ad  sacrosanctum  Domini  et  Salvatoris  noatri  Jesu  Chiisti 
Bomen  ac  gloriam  felidus  in  terns  promovendam :  quod  non  minori 
nobis  honori  futurum  duoemus>  progenitorum  nostrorum  yestigiis 
ptementes,  in  tarn  piis  et  religiosis  susceptis  eorundem  iinitatorea 
extidsse,  quam  ab  iisdem  genus  nostrum  et  originem  deduxisse: 
ad  quod  Uos  plurimum  hostantur 'pnecepta  domini  nostri  regis  ac 
patris  md  propendo^  et  yebemens  admodum  quo  flagrat  desiderium 
huic  tarn  sancto  operi  manum  ponigere  auxiliatrioem :  nee  non  inti« 
mus  animi  dolor,  quo  commoyetur,  dum  secum  oontemplatur  depio* 
randas  strages  et  calamitates,  que  a  aimultatibus  et  dissensionibus 
inter  prindpes  Cbristianos  exortis  pasdm  producuntnr.     Nee  illud 
porro  judidum  quod  Sti.  V.  yisum  est  facere  de  eo,   quod  nos 
tenemur  deddetioy  cum  principe  Catholic^  Romans  matrimmiium  oon« 
trahendi,  a  Stis.  V.  sapienti^  atque  charitate  dissonum  omnino  est  aut 
alienum,  dquidem,  uti  a  S.  V.  rite  obseryatum  est,  yix  aut  ne  yix 
quidem  tanto,  quo  fnximur,  studio  cuperemus  tam  arcto  et  indissolu* 
bili  propinquitatis  yinculo  cum  cujusdam  person^  conjungi,  cujus  re« 
ligionem  odio  et  detestationi  haboemus.    Sed  S.  V.  hoc  dbi  persua- 
sum  habeat,  earn  nostram  esse,  semperque  in  posterum  futuram  mo« 
derationem,  ut  non  solum  quam  longisdm^  k  nobis  suspidonem 
<nnnem  remoyebimus,  atque  ab  omni  demum  actu  temperabimus,  qui 
aliquam  pre  se  speciem  ferat  nos  k  Romanft  Catholic^  religione  ab- 
horrere,  sed  omnes  potius  captabimus  occasiones,  quo  leni  benignoque 
rerum  prooessn  dnistrs  omnes  suspidones  e  medio  penitus  tollantur : 
ut  ncut  omnes  unam  et  indiyiduam  Trinitatem,  et  imicum  Christum 
cmdfixum  publice  profitemur,  ita  in  unam  tantummodo  fidem  in 
eccUiiam  unam  unanimiter  coalescamus.    Quod  ut  effectum  demus, 
labores  omnes  et  yigilias,  et  quodcunque  itidem  periculum,  quod  inde 
rebus  noatris  aut  penone  potent  imminere,  d  facto  opus  erit,  panri 
pendemus.    Quod  reliquum  est  Sti.  V.  gratias,  quas  possumus  maxi- 
maSy  pro  literis  yestris,  quas  indgnis  muneris  loco  habemus,  referentes, 
8tL  V.  prospera,  omnia,  stemamque  felidtatem  comprecamur."  VoL 
i.  p.  462,  453. 

It  certainly  must  haye  been  more  flattering  to  the  Pope,  for  Charles, 
1st,  to  promise  his  utmost  e£fbrts  to  restore  thie  andent  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church,  than  merely  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  or  world ; 
and  lastly,  that  he  would  embrace  all  occadons  whereby,  through 
a  gentle  and  fab  procedure,  all  dnister  suspidons  might  be  remoyed; 
that  oiweail  confess  one  individual  trinity  and  one  Christ  crwified,  we 
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nunf  at  loit  coalesce  in  one  faith  and  in  one  church,  tban  merdj  in  one 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  letter  was  written  aAer  thePrinee  and 
Doke  most  have  recdved  an  answer  Arom  James  to  their  proposal  of 
acfaiowledging  the  spiritual  sapremacy  of  the  Popej  In  which  he  re- 
ftises  to  accede  to  it.  Their  letter  to  James  is  dated  10th  of  March, 
1623,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  James's  answer 
is  dated  the  S5th  of  the  same  month,  f  Hardwicke's  State  Papers, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  402,  411,  412,)  while  the  Prince's  letter  to  the  Pope  is  dat« 
ed  on  the  90th  of  June  following. 

Grregory  XV.  died  before  this  letter  reached  Rome ;  and  his  8aooe»« 
sor  Urban  VIII.  wrote  immediately  to  James,  a  long  letter,  in  the 
most  earnest  strain  adrismg  him  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  church,  as  the  most  glorious  act  that  could  be  perfonned :  His 
opinion  of  the  Prince's  letter  was  expressed  both  to  James  in  the  letter 
to  that  monarch,  and  in  one  to  Charles  himself. 

**  It  seems  to  have  been  a  special  providence  of  €iod,''  says  he  to 
James,  ''  that  the  first  letters  which  we  recaved  reigning  in  the  seat 
of  St.  Peter,  were  those  which  the  most  noble  Charles,  Prince  <if 
Wales,  wrote  to  our  predecessor,  as  atestimony  of  his  afl&ction  to  the 
Popes  of  Rome."— Rush.  yoL  i.  p.  95. 

To  Charles  he  writes.  "  The  first  letters  which  were  delivered  to 
us  afler  we  were  preferred  to  the  throne  of  the  apostleshqi,  were  those 
which  you  sent  out  of  Spain  to  Gregory  the  Fifteenth,  of  famous  me* 
mory,  our  predeoesscMr.  We  lifted  up  our  hands  to  heaven,  and  gave 
diankfl  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  when,  in  the  very  entry  of  our  reign^ 
a  British  Prince  began  to  perform  this  kind  of  obeisanoe  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome."— Id.  p.  98. 

By  the  private  articles  sworn  to  by  James  and  the  piinoe,  all  laws, 
particular  or  general,  against  the  Catholics,  were  to  be  suspended; 
and  there  was  to  be  a  fuU  toleration  of  the  Romish  religion,  in  private 
houses  throughout  the  whole  British  dominions ;  and  while  both  the 
king  and  prince  engaged  to  interpose  their  authority  with  parliament 
to  have  an  abrogation  of  "  particular  laws  made  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  to  whose  observance  also  the  rest  of  our  sulgects  and  va»- 
sab  are  not  obliged ;  as  likewise  the  general  laws  under  which  all  are 
equally  comprehended,  to  wit,  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  if 
they  be  such  as  is  aforesaid,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  religion ;  and  that  hereafter,  we  will  not  consent  that  the  said 
parliament  should  ever  at  any  time  enact  or  write  any  other  new  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics,"— they  also  engaged  that  no  attempts,  pub- 
lic or  private  should  be  made  to  persuade  the  Infanta  to  change  her 
religion 
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Charles  farther  engages,  "  that  all  those  things  which  are  ocm* 
tained  in  the  foregoing  articles,  and  concern  as  well  the  snspennon  as 
the  abrogation  of  all  laws  made  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  shall 
within  three  years  infallibly  take  efi^t,  and  sooner  if  it  be  possible." 
He  also  undertook  to  intercede  with  his  ikther,  that  the  term  of  years 
which  the  children  of  the  marriage  were  to  be  under  the  sole  chaige 
of  the  mother,  should  be  lengthened  from  ten  years,  (the  public  sti- 
pulation,) to  twelve;  and  to  grant  it  himself  if  the  succession  opened 
to  him  during  that  period.— Utt/A-  p.  89. 


Note  B. 
Regarding  the  ScottUh  Canons  and  Liturgy^ 

Mr.  Laing  says,  that  the  order  of  the  Assembly  held  at  Aberdeen 
to  frame  canons  and  a  liturgy,  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  to  the  articles  of  Perth ;  that  '^  it  was  resumed  on  the  late 
expedition  to  Scotland  ;  but  that  the  prelates,  considering  the  English 
service  as  a  badge  of  dependence,  represented  that  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct liturgy  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  jealous  nation :  That  their 
pride  was  inflexible  on  this  point  alone :  That  Charles,  or  rather  Laud, 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  without  obtaining  an  immediate,  or  the  pro- 
mise of  an  absolute  conformity  with  England ;  but  that  the  latter  was 
assured  that  no  heresy,  and  the  former,  that  no  sedition,  should  hence- 
forth transpire  in  prayer ;  and  if  there  be  a  choice  between  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  they  were  gratified  with  the  preference  of  a  pre- 
composed  liturgy  to  extemporary  worship."  vol.  i.  p.  116.  For  this 
statement  he  quotes  Clarendon's  History,  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  and 
Laud's  Troubles ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  judidons 
use  of  any  of  them. 

Clarendon  tells  us,  that  both  Charles  and  Laud  wished  the  English 
liturgy  to  be  introduced  entire :  that  the  bishops  and  the  party  in  Scot- 
land who  were  most  concerned  to  promote  the  business,  used  all  their 
influence  to  divert  the  king  from  attempting  it  at  that  time :  That  the 
whole  design  was  never  consulted  but  privately,  and  only  some  few  of 
the  great  men  of  that  nation  and  some  of  the  bishops  advised  with  by 
the  king  and  the  bishop  of  London,  (Laud ;)  that  these  very  men  of- 
fered two  prudential  reasons  against  the  English  liturgy :  The  first 
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regarded  the  reading  of  the  psalms  and  the  i^ocryphay  which  m^^ 
cause  dissatisfaction,  and  the  other  was  founded  upon  an  idea  that,  if 
the  English  senrico-book  were  obtruded,  the  people,  who  were  jealous 
of  being  considered  as  a  province,  to  reoeive  laws  ftom  England,  would 
resent  it.  Hist.  yoL  L  p.  88.  ^  ieq»  Now,  surely  the  last  was  the 
most  absurd  reason,  since  the  principle  assumed  by  Charles  in  the 
whole  business  was,  that  he  might  dictate  what  he  pleased^  and  the 
innovations  were  all  made  without  the  sanction  either  of  the  legisla- 
ture or  church :  And  as  to  the  first,  it  is  inconceivable  how  he  should 
have  listened  to  such  an  objection,  when,  in  spite  of  the  general  abhor- 
rence, he  was  ready  to  force  the  canons  and  liturgy  by  fire  and  sword 
upon  that  nation.  In  another  place.  Clarendon  says,  that  in  1633,  Char- 
les "  had  left  it  to  the  care  of  some  cfthe  bishops  in  Scotland  to  provide 
such  a  liturgy,  and  such  a  book  of  canons  as  might  best  suit  the  nature 
and  humour  of  the  better  sort  of  that  people,  to  which  the  rest  would 
easily  submit"  {So  some  of  the  bishops  were  to  judge  for  the  whole  na- 
tion as  to  what  might  best  suit  their  nature,  and  what  they  deemed  cal- 
culated for  that  people's  nature  must  be  forced  upon  them  by  every  spe- 
cies of  violence.  Tliis  was  indeed  a  new  way  of  consulting  the  general 
inclination.)  ^'  And  that  as  fast  as  they"  (some  of  the  bishops,)  *'  made 
them  ready,  they  should  transmit  them  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter*- 
bury,  to  whose  assistance  the  king  joined  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Wren,  who  by  that  time  was  become  Bishop  of  Norwid^  a  man  of 
a  severe,  sour  nature,  but  very  learned,  and  particularly  versed  in  the 
old  liturgies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  And  after  his  m^esty 
sliould  be  this  way  certified  of  what  was  to  be  sent,  he  would  reooin^ 
mend  and  enjoin  the  practice  and  use  of  both,  to  that  his  nadve  king- 
dom." p.  103.  In  a  third  place,  he  says,  "  the  canons  now  publish- 
ed, (besides  as  hath  been  touched  before,)  that  they  had  passed  no 
approbation  of  the  clergy,  or  been  communicated  to  the  comicil,  ap- 
peared to  be  so  many  new  lauvs  imposed  upon  the  whole  kingdom  by 
the  king's  sole  authority,  and  contrived  by  a  few  private  men,  of  whom 
t^ey  had  no  good  opinion,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  nation :  so 
that  it  was  thought  no  other  than  a  subjection  to  England,  by  receiv- 
ing laws  from  thence,  of  which  they  were  most  jealous,  and  which  they 
most  passionately  abhorred.  Then  they  were  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  church  and  the  matters  of  religion,  that  they  belieyed 
there  was  no  part  of  the  civil  government  uninvaded  by  them,  and  no 
persons  of  what  quality  soever  unconcerned,  and,  as  they  thought,  un-i 
hurt  in  tlicm."— p.  105,  6.  In  regard  to  the  liturgy,  he  says,  ''  there 
was  tlic  same  affected  and  premeditated  omission,  as  had  been  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  canons,  the  clergy  not  at  all  con« 
suited  in  it,  and  what  was  most  strange,  not  ail  the  bishops  were  ao 
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fuainted  with  it;  whiah  was  less  censured  afterwards,  whei»  some  of 
them  renounced  their  function^  and  became  ordinary  presbytersj  so 
soon  as  they  saw  the  correct  of  the  times.*'«^p.  108»  Here  is  no* 
.diing  of  the  inflexible  obstinacy  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  some  of  whom 
only  were  consulted ;  ai&d  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
business  was  carried  through,  the  motive  assigned  for  new  canons  and 
a  new  liturgy  implies  an  absurdity. 

Guthrey,  who  was  an  actor  in  those  scenes,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  informs  us,  that  the  bishops  appointed  by  Charles,  were 
nominated,  not  like  those  by  his  father  at  the  recommendation  of  their 
seniors,  but  merely  from  their  interest  at  court :  That  the  young,  or 
ktely  nominated,  kept  a  fellowship  among  themsdres,  and  persuaded 
Laud  to  procure  fi!om  the  king,  authority  for  himself  to  p^rescribe 
many  things  to  the  older  bishops  which  were  disagreeable  to  tbem : 
that  of  those  latterly  appointed,  the  oQly  one  qualified  for  the  office 
was  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Roes,  who,  to  great  talents,  added  unbound^ 
lad  ambition— having  been  a  lord  of  the  sei>ret  eoundl,  exchequer,  and 
of  the  session  extraordinary,  while  he  intrigued  likewise  for  the  office 
of  lord  high  treasurer :  that  during  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland ''  Dr» 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  shortly  after  Ar<^bishop  of  Canterbury, 
(one  who  had  much  power  with  his  miyesty,  but  was  generally  hated 
by  the  people,)  beholding  our  form  of  worship,  did,  in  conference 
with  our  bidiops  and  odiers  of  the  clergy,  tax  the  nakedness  thereof 
in  divers  respects,  but  chiefly  for  our  want  of  a  liturgy,  whereby  he 
thought  it  might  be  helped.  The  old  bishops  replied,  that  in  king 
James'  time  there  had  been  a  motion  made  for  it,  but  that  the  pre* 
eenting  thereof  was  deferred,  in  regard  the  articles  of  Perth  then  in- 
troduced proved  so  unwelcome  to  the  peojde,  that  they  thought  it 
not  fit  nor  safe  at  that  time  to  venture  upon  any  further  innovations  ; 
and  they  were  not  yet  without  fear,  that  if  it  diould  be  gone  about, 
the  consequence  thereof  might  be  very  sad ;  but  bishop  Max weQ,  and 
with  him  Mr.  Thomas  Sydserf,  who  wom  then  hut  a  candidate,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  others,  pressed  hsid  that  it  might  be,  assuring  that  there 
was  no  kind  of  danger  in  it ;  whereupon  Bishop  Laud,  who  ^ake  as 
he  would  have  it,  moving  the  long  to  declare  that  there  shovJd  be  a 
liturgy  in  this  church,  his  migesty  commanded  the  bishops  to  set 
about  it"  The  author  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  while  the  bishopa 
were  engaged  in  the  work, ''  a  damonr  arose,  which,  upon  the  sudden 
spread  throughout  the  land,  that  religion  was  undermined  by  a  oamn 
spiracy  betwixt  (he  bijdiop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops,  and  that 
ihey  being  mhornedbyhim,  were  bringing  in  the  mass  book:"  Thaf  the 
Ardibishop  of  St  Andrew's,  with  the  wisest  of  his  brethren,"  (the  au-r 
thor  does  that  primate  more  than  justice,)  <«  laid  it  to  heart,  and  wrot^ 
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to  the  Archbishop  of  C«iiterhiiry,  to  deal  with  the  king  that  the  book, 
might  be  kept  back  till  the  nation  were  better  prepared  to  recetve  it  ;'* 
bat  that  the  lately  preferred  biahope ''being  hot  blood  and  wantingaame- 
what  of  the  experience  which  the  elder  jBort  had,"  supported  the  tiea* 
sorer  (Traqnair,)  in  his  opinion,  that  the  work  should  be  carried 
throng^.  That  Traquair,  who,  according  to  Guthrey,  acted  treacherous* 
ly  in  the  businessj  baring  got  lines  under  these  junior  prelates'  hand% 
posted  to  court,  and  suggested  to  Canterbury  that  there  waa  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  the  old  bishops  being  merely  timorous  men,  who 
were  afraid  without  cause, ''  and  that  if  his  grace  would  more  the  kmg 
to  lay  his  commands  upon  him,  he  should  upon  his  life,  carry  through 
the  business  without  any  stir/'    That  Laud  was  so  mored  with  Tia* 
quair*s  representations,  particularly  as  he  brought  letters  from  those 
Scottish  prehttes,  with  whom  he  (Laud)  corresponded  most,  "  that, 
albeit,  he  thought  not  fit  that  a  work  of  that  nature  should  be  com* 
mittcd  to  a  laic,  yet  procured  to  himself  a  warrant  from  the  king,  le 
eommand  the  bishope  upon  all  haxards,  to  go  forward  in  it,  threatenmg 
them  withal,  that  if  they  lingered  in  it  longer,  thejcing  would  turn  them 
9ui  of  their  placee,  and  fill  the  Mome  with  vigoroui  and  reeokUe  men, 
who  would  not  be  efraid  to  do  him  service"    Surely  he  who  proceed- 
ed  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  was  little  to  be  moved  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Scottish  bidiops :   He  who  could  rely  upon  his  ability  in  guid- 
ing hia  master  to  i^ipoint  prelates,  who  would  not  be  a£raid  to  do  him 
senrioe,  must  have  been  able  preriously  to  nominate  such  as  he  could 
fully  trust;  and  the  younger  bishops  were  all  of  his  reoommendalioa* 
The  younger  bishops,"  continues  our  author, ''  were  oveijoyed  at  the 
warrant,  but  the  wise  old  bishops  were  of  another  mind,  and  thought 
more  than  they  spake,  however  now  they  had  nothing  left  them  but 
either  to  do  or  die.    Whereupon  (and  being  mightily  encouraged  by 
the  treasurer's  ample  promises  of  assistance^  and  sharing  in  their  lot,) 
tbey  did  cast  away  their  fear  and  went  to  work.    And  indeed  it  is  re» 
markable,  that  thereafter  they  acted  so  ftr  contrary  to  those  rules  of 
prudence  and  policy,  whereby  they  had  been  accuatomed  to  manage 
their  affiurs,  that  all  men  began  to  espy  a  fatality  in  it.    For  they  la- 
boured not  (as  formerly  they  had  done  in  lesser  matters,)  to  haye  their 
book  brought  in  by  an  ecclesiastical  sanction ;  but,  baring  gotten  it 
authorized  by  an  act  of  council,  proceeded  without  more  ado,  to  urge 
the  practice  thereof.    Whereby  they  provoked  against  themselves  the 
most  part  even  of  those  ministers  that  were  episcopal  in  their  judg- 
ment, who  thought  it  a  very  sad  matter  that  a  liturgy  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  church,  wiUiout  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
church ;  and  judged  it  such  a  dangerous  preparative,  that  thereby  the 
dnl  power  might,  in  after  times,  introduce  any  thing,  (though  never 
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80  hurtful  to  religion^)  and  the  church  never  get  one  voice  in  it."<— 
p.  14, — 18.  The  reader  will  judge  how  far  this  authorizes  Mr.  Laing's 
statement. 

The  other  authority  referred  to  by  Mr.  Laing,  is  Laud's  own  ac- 
count in  what  are  called  his  Troubles,  which  are  evidently  nothing 
else  than  notes  of  his  defence ;  and  consequently  the  worst  authority 
imaginable.    But  it  does  not  support  Mr.  Laing's  statement. 

*^  When  I  was  first  bishop  of  London,  his  majesty  expressed  a  great 
desire  which  he  had,  to  settle  a  liturgy  in  the  churdi  of  Scotland,  and 
this  continued  in  agitation  many  years."    ''  In  the  year  1633,  his 
majesty  went  into  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  there ;  I  attended  his 
mijesty  in  that  service.     The  parUaikent  then  sitting'  in  Scotland,  was 
very  quiek  about  some  church  affairs,  and  the  king  was  very  unsatis- 
fied  with  some  men  and  their  proceedings.  At  his  majesty's  leturn  in 
the  same  year,  I  was,  by  his  special  grace  and  favour^  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  19  Setembris.    The  debate  about  the  Scottish  liturgy 
was  pursued  afiesh,  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  by  the  king,  that  some 
Scottish  bishops  should  draw  up  a  liturgy  as  near  that  of  England  as 
might  be ;  and  that  then  his  migesty  would  have  that  confirmed  and 
settled  for  the  use  of  that  kingdom.    The  liturgy  was  carefully  con- 
ridered  of,  and  at  last  printed  and  published.  An.  1637.    It  seems  the 
bishops  which  were  trusted  with  this  business  went  not  the  right  way, 
by  a  genera]  assembly  and  other  legal  courses  of  that  kingdom,*'  &c 
p.  75.    In  another  place,  he  says,  *'  that  the  Scottish  bishops,  some 
^f  them,  did  often  say,  that  the  people  would  be  better  satisfied  by  much, 
to  have  a  liturgy  composed  by  their  own  bishops,  as  this  was,  than  to 
have  the  service-book  of  England  put  upon  them." — p.  113-4.    In 
what  he  called  a  true  narrative,  concerning  the  Scottish  service-book^ 
of  his  own  hand- writing,  bound  in  the  tower  by  Prynne,  he  says,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  Maxwell,  called  upon  him  in  16S9,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  king  about  a  lituigy : 
that  he.  Laud,  urged  strenuously  that  if  his  majesty  would  have  a  li« 
turgy,  it  should  be  the  English  entire,  but  that  the  other  insisted  that 
a  new  liturgy,  difi^ering  in  some  things  from  the  English,  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  countrymen,  and  that  his  brethren  were  of  the 
same  opinion :  that  the  king  was  for  the  English  without  alteration  ; 
that  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  two  or  three  years,  but  that  the 
Scottish  bishops,  still  pressing  for  a  separate  liturgy,  as  more  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  their  countrymen,  it  was  agreed  to ;  and  that  his 
majesty  commanded  him  (Laud)  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  he 
could.    PryniCs  Necessary  Introd.  to  Laud^s  Trial,  p.  155. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  founded  upon  fourteen  letters  written 
by  Laud  to  Scotland  upon  this  business,  and  other  docwments  which 
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fuUy  otabtUi^  that  ftom  the  very  beginning/  he  interfered  with  the 
Scottish  church  in  every  particahur :  that  tibe  canons  and  litnigy  were 
sent  to  him,  written  oh  one  side  only ;  that  he  made  many  alterations, 
(and,  by  a  doeiufient  nnder  hia  own  hanvl,  discovered  by  Prynne,  it 
appears  that  these  included  all  the  points  chiefty  ol^ected  to  as  extraet- 
ed  j&om  the  mass^book.  Neoess.  IntnxL  p.  1 56,  teq.)   That  he  enoso- 
raged  the  few  Scottish  prektes  who  were  trusted  with  the  sulgect,  to 
prosecute  the  business ;  and  that  one  in  particulsr,  Bellenden,  bishop 
of  Dunblane,  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure,  and  missed  preferment, 
for  not  pursuing  the  prescribed  innovations  in  worship  in  the  chappd 
royal,  &c.    Now  Laud  neither  does^  mxt  could  deny  all  this  j  but  he 
makes  a  defence  to  this  purpose :  Ifhat  he  was  ordered  by  his  nuges^ 
to  render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Scottish  prelates  ;  that 
he  could  not  refuse  obedience  to  his  majesty's  commands,  but  that  he 
impressed  upon  the  Scottish  prelacy  to  do  nothing  except  according  to 
law ;  and  that  he  ever  recommended  quiet  measures  instead  of  rigoroua 
proceedings.    Bee  his  Troubles,  Answer  to  Soottifih  Charge.    Now, 
it  appears  inoontestably  by  his  own  statementi^  letters,. &c.  and  other 
authorities,  that  some  only  of  the  Scottish  bishops  were  trusted  in  the 
business^  and  these  some,  by  other  authorities,  appear  to  have  been 
only  three  or  four,   (Baillie,  voL  i.  p.  4.)  of  his  own  nomina- 
tion too,  and  in  high  dvil  appointments,  &c.  the  chief  of  them  being 
ihe  bishop  of  Rosa,  his  tool ;  that  because  the  wisest  among^  the 
Soottiish  prelates,  who  were  the  minority  also,  were  averse  to  an  un- 
undertaking  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  they 
Were  threatened  with  being  turned  out  of  their  places,  &c. ;  and  that 
every  suggestion  of  Laud  was  attended  to,  and  his  alterations  carried 
by  him  authoritatively :  the  question  then  is,  whether  he  must  not 
be  esteemed  the  prime  mover  ?     He  selected  the  few  Scottish  bishops 
whom  he  chose  to  entrust  with  the  business,  and  he  could  only  so- 
lect  them  because  they  were  fitted  for  the  occasion.    On  Uie  same 
principle  that  he  threatened  the  msgority  he  would  have  changed  the 
few.    With  regard  to  his  advice  to  do  nothing  against  the  laws,  and 
his  pretended  regret  that  matters  were  not  suhpiitted  to  an  assembly, 
it  implies  a  d^;ree  of  efih>ntery  which  could  not  have  been  expected 
even  from  Laud.    The  principle  ever  advanced  by  him  was,  that 
ihe  royal  power  was  uncontrollable ;  and  if,  in  England,  he  churned 
a  divine  right  (independently  of  the  civil)  fir  the  church,  in  other 
words,  the  preUtes,  he,  to  accomplish  his  own  object,  took  a  di&rent 
ground  in  Scotland,  and  made  canons,  attributing  a  divine,  indefea- 
aible,  power  to  the  king,  while  he  always  denied  that  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  Scotland,  of  which  general  assemblies  were  funda- 
mental paru,  was  reconcileable  with  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
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church.  He  knew  the  opposition  which  the  ftrticks  of  Perth,  and 
likewise  those  regarding  the  Scottish  church  in  the  year  lOSS^  had 
met  in  ^cothind^  and  the  ui^ust  proceedings  that  then^  and  afterwards, 
took  place  in  regard  to  them ;  and  it  required  smaU  logic  to  conclude, 
that,  if  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  were  necetearj  for  mimk 
points,  it  must  have  heen  for  greater ;  and  that  if  these  leter  points 
excited  such  a  ferment,  the  greater  must  rouse  Something  more  tena- 
ble. Indeed,  bis  friend  and  creature  Juxon,  wrote,  that  the  canona, 
which  he  sent  down,  would  make  a  greater  noise  than  all  the  caunons 
of  £dinbuii(^-castle.  See  these  letters  in  Prynne*s  NeCeS8«  Introd. 
The  Stcottish  Chatrge  in  Nalson,  and  Rusbworth,  Laud's  Troubles ; 
and  some  of  the  originals  in  Advocates'  Library.  They  are  also  puh^ 
lished  by  Hailes,  who  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  the  letters  were  not  produced.  They  were  not  produced 
with  the  charge,  according  to  the  Scottish  practice,  and  Laud  caUs  for 
them  in  his  answers ;  but  the  CommisaiDAers  declare  they  would  pro- 
duce the  autographs  in  evidence.  Laud's  allegation  that  he  advised  to 
do  nothing  against  the  laws,  is  absurd  on  another  ground :  The  canons 
and  liturgy,  as  the  greatest  innovations,  were  necessarily  against  the 
existing  law ;  for  they  were  in  fact  new  laws,  imposing  ihe  severest  pen- 
alties, &c.and  if  the  king  could  impose  them  without  the  legislature, 
&C.  then  he  necessarily  centered  in  his  own  person  the  whole  kgis-> 
lative  power;  and  nothing  can  be  against  law,  which  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  whence  all  law  emanates,  wills  by  a  new  promul>« 
gation.  In  one  of  his  letters,  too,  he  advises  Traquair,  in  one  case, 
to  find  out  some  expedient ''  how  the  lauf  may  be  by  spme  put  exposi" 
tion  helped  till  the  state  shall  see  cause  to  aboluh  it"  In  that  very  let- 
ter he  condemns  the  bishops  "  for  disclaiming  the  book  as  any  act  of 
theirs,  but  as  it  was  his  M^esty's  command."  '^  'Tis  most  true,  the 
king  commanded  a  liturgy,  and  it  was  time  they  had  one."  (Then 
the  king  had  the  power,  and  nothing  could  be  done  against  law.) 
'*  They  did  not  like  to  admit  of  ours,  but  thought  it  mwe  reputation 
for  them,  fas  indeed  it  was)  to  compile  one  of  their  own,  yet  as  near 
as  mig^t  be,  and  they  have  done  it  well :  Will  they  now  cast  down 
the  milk  they  have  given,  because  a  few  milk-maids  have  scolded  at 
them  ?  I  hope  they  will  be  better  advised :  certainly  they  were  very 
ill  advised  when  they  spake  thus  at  the  council-board,"  Prynne's  Necess. 
Int.  p.  165, 166.  Ruish.  voL  iL  p.  S90.  His  pretence  of  having  ever 
inclined  to  pacific  measures  is  equally  uncandid.  For  it  appears  in- 
eontestably,  that  he  always  urged  on  violent  measures,  was  intimate 
with  all  those  perfidious  counsels  in  which  Marquis  Hamilton  acted, 
(Burnet's  Mem.)  and  afterwards  was  instrumental  in  fiimiahing  pre- 
texts  for  annulling  the  acts  of  the  assembly  and  parliament,  after  the 
pacification  of  Berwick,  thus  involving  the  island  in  the  calamity  of  a 
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new  war.  The  two  following  extracts :  the  first  from  a  letter  by  Went« 
worth  to  him,  and  the  other  by  Laud  to  Wentworth^  set  matters  in  a 
strong  light    'Mt  was  eveat  dear  in  my  judgment^**  says  Wentworth, 
**  that  the  business  of  Scotland  so  well  laid^  tojJkating  to  Gad  and  fnoii, 
had  it  been  effected,  was  miserably  lost  in  the  execation^  yet  could  never 
liaTe  so  fatally  miscarried^  if  there  had  not  been  a  failure  likewise  in 
the  direction,  occasioned  either  by  over-great  desires  to  do  sll  quietly 
without  noise;  by  the  state  of  the  bushiess  misrepresented;  by  oppor« 
tunidea  and  seasons  slipt ;  or  by  some  such  like,  Sic"   **  Nevertheless, 
in  my  (pinion,  that  error  would  not  be  seconded  with  a  far  greater, 
whidi  would  be,  indeed,  more  grievous  more  terrible;  for  should 
these  rude  spirits  carry  it  thus  from  the  kings  honour  to  their  own 
churlish  wills,  it  would  have  a  most  fearful  operation,  I  fear,  as  well 
upon  England  as  themselves,  therefore,  God  Almighty  guide  his  ma- 
jesty's counsel  and  strengthen  his  courage.   For  if  he  master  not  them, 
and  this  afikir  tending  so  much  and  visibly  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace 
of  his  kingdoms,  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  I  shall  be  to  seek 
for  any  probable  judgment  what  is  next  like  to  befiJl  us  at  after." 
Btraf.  Let  and  Disp.  vol.  H.  p.  350.    Letter,  dated  27th  November^ 
1638.    Laud  answere,  '^  Indeed,  my  Lord,  the  business  of  Scotland, 
/  can  he  bold  to  $ay  without  vanity,  was  well  laid,  and  was  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  crown  as  well  as  Crod  himself.    And  that  it  should  so  &- 
tally  fail  in  the  execution  is  a  great  blow  as  well  to  the  power  as  ho- 
nour of  the  lung.    And  your  lordship  is  most  rig^t  in  saying  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  direction.    For  the  truth  is,  there  was  too  great 
a  desire  there  to  do  all  without  noise,  and  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  misrepresentation  of  the  business  itself  there;  and  some  sea- 
sons and  opportunities  slipt,  and  that  more  than  once,  and  the 
easy  suflfering  of  oppositions  too  common  in  an  hundred  men  and 
more.     But  these  three  last,  by  your  lordship's  leave,  were  all 
erron  about  the  execution,  not  the  direction  ;  but  the  first  of  these 
mentioned  by  you  was  indeed  an  error  in  the  direction,  and  a  great 
one ;  but  I  could  not  help  it    For  such  qf  the  bishops  oj  Scotland 
as  were  trusted  with  it  were  all  for  the  quiet  way,  and  that  JU" 
ting  his  majesty's  disposition,  I  was  not  able  to  toithstand  it,  and  in- 
deed must  have  been  thought  very  bold,  had  I  taken  upon  me  to 
undentand  the  course  of  that  church  and  kingdom  better  than  they. 
But  the  main  failure  in  the  direction,  if  I  mistake  not,  was,  that  the 
Lords  of  that  council  were  not  thoroughly  dealt  with  by  the  king,  and 
their  judgments  more  thoroughly  sifted,  before  any  thing  had  been 
put  in  execution.    And,  I  am  confident,  all  had  gone  well  enough,  if 
Traquair  had  done  his  duty.    But  he  thought  he  had  all  in  a  string ; 
and  out  of  a  desire  to  disgrace  some  bishops,  did  not  only  sufier,  but 
certainly  under  hand  do,  some  things,  which  let  all  loose,  and  quite 
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oat  of  their  imagined  power  to  recaU.  Aad  this  was  the  greatest 
bane  of  the  business  which  I  have  been  able  to  observe^  next  to  the 
over-much  oonfidenoe  which  the  king  would  still  put  in  him,  notwith- 
standing some  bishops  still  informed  how  false  and  unworthy  his  car- 
riage was.  Arid  that  which  follows,  I  wholly  agree  with  you,  tfuit  since 
ii  is  come  to  this  height,  if  his  majesty  do  not  master  them  and  bring 
them  under  obedience,  the  first  error  will  be  so  far  seconded  with  a 
greater,  as  that  the  consequence  may  be,  God  knows  what ;  such  J  am 
sure  as  I  hold  not  fit  to  prognosticate.'*  In  a  preceding  paragraph  he 
complains  of  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  military  preparations.  Id.  p. 
364-5.  29th  December  1638.  The  part  which  the  Scottish  bishops 
acted  is  clear  :  But  just  let  it  be  considered^  that  this  is  the  language 
of  the  man  who^  forsooth^  always  recommended  pacific  measures,  and 
advised  to  do  nothing  against  law :  Submission,  indeed,  would  have 
brought  peace.  As  to  law,  had  he  mistaken  it  at  first,  he  must  have 
known  it  now ;  or  at  least,  ought  not  to  have  interfered  in  recom- 
mending bloody  measures  against  the  complaints  of  the  Soots,  that 
their  laws  were  violated. 

It  is  singular  that  an  alteration  was  also  made  by  him  on  the  Irish 
canons,  in  regard  to  auricular  confession,  and  that  Wentworth  ap- 
proved of  it.  Id.  p.  195.  Laud  himself  writes  to  Wentworth,  "  the 
Irish  canon,  in  that  particular,  is  much  better  than  ours,"  p.  212. 
The  quibbling  of  Laud  and  his  followers  on  this  head  was  re- 
markable. They  maintained  that  private  confession  was  a  pro- 
per duty,  and  that  the  priest  could  grant  absolution  from  all  sins ; 
but  this  was  not  the  popish  confession;  for  it  was  not  imposed 
as  a  necessary  duty  upon  the  conscience,  to  reveal  every  sin,  as  the 
anner  might  himself  sustain  any  particular  one  he  chose.  Really  the 
difference  is  trifling,  and  the  popish  the  best.  For,  if  a  confession  ob> 
tain  absolution,  why  should  it  not  be  of  all  sins,  and  complete  ?  The 
priest,  as  the  servant  of  God,  is  imposed  upon  otherwise ;  and  his  ab- 
solution, as  fraudulently  obtained,  should  not  be  valid.  See  Heylin's 
Introduction  to  Laud's  Life ;  Laud's  Trial  by  Prynne ;  His  Troubles ; 
Dow's  Innovations  unjustly  charged  upon  the  present  church  and 
state,  p.  55.  Ed.  1637.  With  regard  to  the  real  presence,  he  main- 
tained that  the  body  and  blood  were  really  and  truly  substantially 
present,  yet  he  pretended  to  deny  the  corporeal  presence ;  which  is  as 
much  as  this — ^that  there  is  the  presence  of  the  body,  but  not  the 
body's  presence.  Yet  he  was  not  the  author  of  such  senseless  jargon : 
Even  Calvin  has  something  to  the  same  purpose.  *'  We  believe,  in- 
deed," said  the  Scottish  clergy,  "  that  my  Lord  Canterbury  doth  but 
juggle  with  the  world  in  his  fair  and  ambiguous" generalities,  being 
content  to  inveigh  as  much  against  popery  and  innovation  as  we  could 
wish,  upon  hopes,  ever  when  it  comes  to  any  particular  of  the  grossest 
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pop^  we  can  name,  by  hia  subtile  distinctioni  and  disputations  to 
slide  out  of  our  hands.'*  The  Canterburian's  Self  Connction,  writtoi 
in  March,  and  printed  in  April,  1640,  p.  6. 

'  It  may  easily  be  conceivefl  that  a  very  few  only  of  t}ie  letters  writ? 
^n  by  Laud  to  Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oorenanters,  (inr 
(deed,  it  is  wonderful  that  there  were  so  inany)  and  the  following  ex* 
tract  from  one  by  him  to  Wentworth,  dated  3d  July,  1634,  fully 
proves  it.  "  I  was  fain  to  write  nine  letters  yesterday  into  Scotlapd. 
I  think  you  have  a  plot  to  pee  whetjier  I  will  be  UnipertaUs  Epiaco^ 
fms,  that  you  and  your  brethren  m^y  talce  occasion  to  call  pae  A^tir 
Christ."    Straf.  l>et.  and  Disp.  voL  i.  p.  27  L 

After  the  first  passage  from  Mr.  Laing  s  history,  the  reader  will  be 
surprised  at  the  following  from  t}ie  same  source.  **  They,"  (the  Scots] 
qpys  he,  **  had  some  foundation  for  their  accusation  against  Laud^ 
who  had  usurped  a  patriarchal  authority  over  the  church,  and  from 
irhom  the  liturgy  and  canooa  had  originated ;  the  source  of  their  dis^ 
pontent,  and  die  sole  cause  of  their  recourse  to  arms."  p.  193.  Surdv 
this  aut|ior  )iad  composed  in  great  haste,  when  he  is  so  inconsistent 
jon  such  a  sutjjeet. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  Laud  lost  the  confidence  of  James, 
by  urging  him  to  ipipoae  a  Liturgy  in  1617. 

Laud  shewed  warrants  from  Charles,  authorbdng  his  interfereii^ 
inth  Scottish  afikirs ;  but  he  was  accused  of  baring  only  pfocoied 
them  to  screen  hipuself,  when  he  percrived  that  he  would  be  called  to 
account.  (IVynne^a  Necess.  Introd.  p.  156.)  Yet,  however  this 
may  be,  th«re  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  was,  all  along,  acquainted 
widi  every  mpvepent ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  Laud  could,  at  any 
time,  hav^  ^t  warrants  of  the  tenour  of  thof  e  produced,  the  act 
of  antedating  them  afterwards,  was  the  most  innocent  of  all  frauds. 
The  truth  is,  that  Charles  chose  him  fis  a  fit  instrument ;  and  that  he 
again  stirre4  up  the  king  to  proceed  to  extremities.  We  are  told  by 
Mad.  de  Motteville,  and  that,  at  least,  sjiewa  the  understanding  of  fo- 
reigners, that  the  oly'ect  was  tp  introduce  popery  by  degrees ;  that 
Scotland  was  begun  with  fis  most  likely  to  be  quiescent,  and  that 
Charles  shewed  the  liturgy  to  the  queen  before  he  sent  it  o^  to  satis- 
fy her  how  near  it  approached  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Mem.  par  Mad. 
de  Motteville,  tom.  i.  p,  242,  243,  £d.  Amsterdam),  1750. — Went- 
worth's  doctrine  of  the  divine  uncontrollable  right  of  kings  may  be 
farther  seen  in  his  letters,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  to  the  £Jarl  of 
Argyle.    Straf.  Let.  and  Pisp.  p.  210,  246,  299. 
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Page  24*  line  6.  fir  depend  read  depended. 

83.  note,  line  4.  fir  fleet  goei  out,  read  goes  fnol  out 
159.  line  9.  fir  eonstitatianal  read  onoontdtntiomL 
258.  line  1.  fir  enlisted  in  thdr  side,  read  on  their  side. 
S03.  line  4.  fitr  supposed  read  supported. 
439.  line  8.  from  fbot,  for  torro  rnd.  toro. 

440*  line  2.  tn  error  in  the  ponctuatbn  destroys  the  meaning,  thus,  lor 
flutt  too  were  proMbUed  ;  on  Sttnday  auricular  am/eukms, 
A&  Ttadfittt  too  were  preiMbUed  oa  Smaday  ;  &«. 
457.  line  18.  fitr  prevents  read  prevent. 
468.  note,  line  9.  fi>r  heat  read  hint. 
520.  line  3.  for  more  horridly,  read  morl  horridly. 
N.  B.  In  the  references  to  the  letters,  in  the  British  Museom,  of  Joseph 
Mede,  the  celebrated  divine  and  Fellow  of  Christ*s  College,  Cambridge,  Sir 
has,  by  some  mistake,  crept  in  for  Mr. 
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